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THE  1 
STATE  OF 
ILLINOIS 
HAILS  THE 

CHICAGO 
DAILY 
NEWS  J 


Picture  and  story 
reprinted  from 
the  Chicago  Dally 
News  June  17,  1947 


Peter  Liiagor  (right),  Daily  Newa  reporter,  who  waa  praised  in  a  report  of  the 
special  State  House  committee  on.  mental  institutions,  is  shown  with  members  of  the 
committee  during  an  inspection  tour  of  Jacksonville  State  Hospital.  Left  to  right — 
Representative  Carl  Preihs,  Mrs.  Zella  Block,  Gray  Brewer,  committee  reporter;  Marie 
McRoy  and  Lisagor.  tDaUTWtw.,botai 


STATE  HOSPITAL  QUIZ 


Mental  Care  Probers 
Hint  at  Criminal  Acts 


Report 
Prepared 
For  House 

BY  PETEK  USAGOR. 

Staff  Writer. 

SPRINGFIELD  —  SUte 
mental  hospitals  were  called 
a  "dark  blot"  on  the  name  of 
Illinois  by  a  legislative  com¬ 
mission  today. 

The  scathing  report  was 
scheduled  to  be  given  to  the 
House  late  today,  but  was 
delayed  when  the  House  ad- 


Credit  Reporter 
And  Daily  ISews 

The  Daily  News  and  Peter  Lisagor.  a  Daily  News  reporter 
were  singled  out  for  praise  today  in  the  report  of  the  special  House 
committee  on  mental  institutions. 

The  committee  said; 

*'We  sincerely  feel  that  these  unfortunate  inmates  are,  and 
have  been  for  more  than  2S  years,  the  most  sadly  neglected  in¬ 
dividuals  in  the  state.  They  have  no  agent  to  present  their  cause 
before  the  General  Assembly. 

“We  do  recognize  and  compliment  the  splendid  efforts  of  the 
press  and  various  correspondents,  and  particularly  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  and  its  splendid  writer,  Peter  Lisagor,  lor  their  fine 
assistance  in  this  cause. 

"All  shobld  be  highly  commended  for  tneir  great  humanitarian 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


John  $.  Knight  Publisher 


WHEN  TUNEO 


V«BK 


Goal  of  musical  hopefuls  everywhere  is  venerable,  world-renowned 
Carnegie  Hall.  Located  in  the  nation's  foremost  musical  center, 
Manhattan's  57th  St.  .  .  .  home  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
orchestra  .  .  .  the  quadruple-tiered  hall  has  a  seating  capacity  of 
2,760.  Pew  auditoriums  can  match  its  acoustical  excellence. 
Named  for  philanthropist  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  financed  its  con¬ 
struction,  it  was  opened  May  5,  1891,  with  a  five-day  music  fes- 
tivql,  at  which  Tschaikovsky  conducted  several  of  his  own  works. 


SmE-TIN6UN6  THRILL  AFTER 


THRILL  OF 

TFRROR  IN  THE  JUNGLE  1 

BREATH-TAKING,  WHOLESOME 
ADVENTURE, 

DEATH-DEFYING  ACTION 
OF  THE  APE-MAN  WHO  FEARS 
NO  HUMAN  OR  BEAST  .  .  . 

Edgar  Rice  Burroughs' 

iZ  AN 

Sunday  Page 


iBrond-new  and  sparklingly  drown 
f  by  a  master  craftsman  .  .  . 

I  BURNE  HOGARTH 

r  resuming  Sunday,  August  10 

\  This  ideal  Page  1  Sunday  Comic 
Supplement  leader  —  at  the  top 
for  a  number  of  years — ^is  avail¬ 
able  in  full-page,  standard  1/2, 
standard  1  3,  and  tabloid  sizes. 
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Akron^OliIo 


June  28,  1947 


Dear  Mr.  Editor 


As  you  know,  one  of  the  greatest  barriers  to  the  wider  use  of  light 
private  planes  for  both  business  and  pleasure  has  been  the  lack  of 
sufficient  three-way  landing  fields,  essential  up  to  now  for 
safe  all-weather  flying. 


But  now  the  need  for  such  costly  ground  installations  for  light- 
plane  operation  may  soon  be  eliminated  by  a  new  Goodyear  development 
—  the  cross-wind  landing  wheel  which  permits  planes  to  land  on, 
or  take  off  from,  one-strip  landing  fields  in  relative  safety, 
regardless  of  wind  direction. 


Developed  by  Goodyear,  under  contract  with  the  CAA,  this  new  invention 
permits  the  airplane  to  "weathervane"  into  the  wind  while  the  wheels 
maintain  directional  roll.  It  permits  the  plane  to  yaw  as  much 
as  25°  in  either  direction  and  still  follow  the  runway.  The  wheels 
caster  automatically;  there  are  no  controls  demanding  pilot  attention. 


In  tests,  pilots  without  previous  instruction  have  found  the  device 
fianctions  perfectly  in  cross  winds  up  to  30  mph  velocity. 


This  new  Goodyear  safety  device  is  now  nearing  production.  It  will 
soon  be  available  to  give  the  flying  fraternity  greater  use  and 
enjoyment  of  their  planes,  plus  the  assurance  of  safer  landings  under 
any  conditions. 


Yours  very  truly 


Chairman  of  the  Board, 

The  Goodyear  Tire  k  Rubber  Company 


l  £  iT  v*3 
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“business  machine”  engineered  for 
just  such  purposes. 

This  4-place,  luxuriously  comfort¬ 
able  plane  functions  not  only  as  a 
business  getter.  The  mobility  it  brings 
to  news  staffs  makes  on-the-spot  cov¬ 
erage  of  distant  news  stories  complete 
and  routine.  It’s  a  prestige  and  a  cir¬ 
culation  builder.  Its  750-mile  range— 
practically  at  airline  speed— qualifies  it 


•  Top  Speed,  1B4  mph;  Cruiiiag  Speed,  172  mpM;  Range,  750  milet 


for  long  hops,  and  it  can  land  you  on 
the  smallest  of  fields. 

The  Bonanza  can  give  you  air  trans¬ 
portation  at  a  cost  as  low  as  one  cent 
per  passenger  mile.  It  is  fully  equipped 
for  any  season,  day  or  night  flight, 
with  sound-proofed  cabin,  two-way 
radio,  landing  lights,  instruments. 


heater,  flaps,  electrically  retractable 
landing  gear,  controllable  prop  and  a 
host  of  special  refinements. 

Get  in  touch  with  your  nearest 
Beechcraft  distributor  for  facts  and 
figures.  He  will  help  you  appraise 
Bonanza  transportation  in  the  light  of 
your  newspaper’s  needs. 


CORPORATION 


WICHITA,  KANSAS,  U.  S.  A. 


The  "Flying  Newsroom"— The  twin-engined 
Beechcraft  Executive  Transport,  200  mph  speed, 
up  to  nine  persons,  luxuriously  appointed.  Fully 
equipped  for  the  highest  standards  of  air  transport  service. 
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for  YOU  about  Telephones 

from  WestBrn  Electric  •^supply  unit  of  tho  Boil  System 


TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
MUST  BE  EXPANDED 


THROUGHOUT  WAR  Western  EUectric  poured 
out  military  communications  equipment  and 
radar — could  make  little  civilian  telephone 
equipment.  V-J  Day  found  plans  set  to  get 
t>ack  /oat  to  Bell  System  job. 


HUGE  JOB  AHEAOI  At  war’s  end,  2,200,000 
people  waiting  for  telephones — central  offices 
and  circuits  loaded  by  record  use  of  tele¬ 
phone.  Here’s  bow  Western  Electric  converted 
to  biggest  peacetime  job. 


WARTIME 

PEAK 


ARMY  OF  PEOPLE  HIRED  as  the  telephone  26  FACTORIES  RENTED  to  get  space  quickly.  PRvODUCTION  UNES  MOVED  without  disrupt- 
job  got  rolling.  Thousands  of  others  were  19  plants  originally  rented  for  war  were  kept,  ing  work!  To  boost  output  fast,  many  opera- 
trained  for  new  work.  Over  120,000  on  the  7  more  leased.  Total  production  space  now  tions  moved  to  new  quarters.  One  telephone 
job  today — far  above  wartime  peak  of  97,416  owned  and  rented  is  more  than  14,000,000  shop  closed  Saturday — re-opened  Monday 
— nearly  double  1941  total  of  63,720.  square  feet — or  341  acres.  miles  away  with  3000  people  at  work.  , 


SUB-CONTRACTORS  WERE  CALLED  ON  TO 
help.  More  than  800  made  urgently  needed 
tools,  parts,  component  equipment  and  cable. 
War  surplus  telephone  materials  also  were 
purchased  to  help  meet  enormous  needs. 


THE  WHOLE  COUNTRY  WAS  COMBED  for  THE  WORLD  WAS  SEARCHED  to  overcome 
hard-to-get  tools  and  machinery  to  put  the  shortages  of  many  critical  materials  needed 
manufacturing  program  into  high  gear.  Tho  in  great  quantities  for  making  telephones, 
success  of  this  search  helped  make  possible  switchboards,  cable,  to  speed  Bell  Telephone 
production  breaking  all  records^  System’s  huge  expansion  program. 

EDITOR  *  PUBLISHER  for  June 


SUBSTITUTES  GALORE  were  found  for  unob-  ENDLESS  SLEUTHING  FOUND  SUPPUES  for  WORKING  'ROUND  THE  CLOCK  got  the  meet 
tainable  materials.  In  one  shop  using  1340  Bell  System.  1946  purchases,  including  raw  out  of  plant.  In  1946  Western  EUectnc  de- 
different  items  of  raw  material,  950  subetitu-  materials,  from  15,000  suppliers,  ranged  from  livered  to  the  Bell  Telephone  Companies  more 
tions  were  made  in  9  months — as  many  as  4  pencils  to  telephone  poles,  precious  metals  to  apparatus,  equipment  and  supplies  than  in 
for  one  item.  Production  mounted  fast!  wood  pulp,  exceeded  $250,000,000.  any  other  year  in  its  77-year  history. 


FROM  COAST  TO  COAST.  Western  Electric’s 
distributing  force  rushed  to  deliver  equipment 
and  supplies  to  the  Bell  System.  Each  of  29 
distributing  houses,  across  the  nation,  stocks 
some  10,000  different  items. 


REPAIRING  WORN  TELEPHONE  EQUIPMENT 

has  long  been  another  job  of  the  29  distribut¬ 
ing  houses.  The  speed  with  which  they  put 
equipment  back  on  its  feet  helped  in  meeting 
record  telephone  demands — faster! 


INSTALLING  CENTRALOFFfCE  SWITCHBOARDS 

and  equipment  in  some  1200  localities  monthly 
kept  Western  Electric’s  installation  crews 
busy  in  '46.  Thousands  trained  in  this  special¬ 
ized  work.  Force  is  now  25,000. 


MANUFACTURER . . .  PURCHASER . . . 

^  e<  43.000  .oriMiM  of  oltuppHnofollkiiidilar 

ipUpIlpnp  oppprolin.  IpUptionp  uiaponipk 


of  tBlB^OHB  oppo* 


of  t•l•p^oll•  conffol 


SYSTEM  SINCE  1U2 


Results  in  '46 

Western  Electric  furnished  the 
Bell  Telephone  Companies  with 
equipment  and  supplies  which 
helped  them  provide  3,264,000 
additional  telephones  to  sub¬ 
scribers — more  than  twice  the  in¬ 
crease  in  any  previous  year. 

Western  Electric’s  record-break¬ 
ing  production  helped  the  Bell 
Telephone  Companies  handle  7 
billion  more  telephone  calls  in  ’46 
than  in  any  previous  year. 


Outlook  for  '47 

Western  Electric  schedules  call  for 
far,  greater  production  in  ’47 — for 
such  enormous  eunounts  of  equip¬ 
ment  as: 

Dial  exchange  equipment  to  handle,  when 
installed,  2,222,000  additional  lines; 

8410  manual  switchboard  positions; 

Nearly  4,000,000  telephones; 

Telephone  cable  of  all  types  containing  over 
49  billion  feet  of  wire. 

This  tremendous  output  in  ’47  will 
go  a  long  way  to  help  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Companies  meet  the  nation’s 
unprecedented  demands  for  t^- 
phone  service. 


DISTRIBUTOR...  INSTALLER 
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new  survey  in 
New  York  City  and 
suburbs  shows 


out  of  10  new  car  buyers 


read  The  New  York  Times 


New  Yorkers  spent  rrjore  than  $300,000,000  in 
1946  to  buy  new  cars  ...  to  buy  166,694  new  cars 
.  .  .  more  new  cars  bought  and  more  bright,  new 
shiny  dollars  spent  to  buy  them  than  in  any  other 
market  in  the  world. 


82,179  new  cars  in  1946—24,157  (42%)  more 
new  cars,  45,415,160  more  dollars,  than  the 
readers  of  any  other  New  York  Sunday  newspaper. 


And  of  every  10  New  Yorkers— city  and  suburban 
— who  bought  new  cars  in  1946—5  are  regular 
readers  of  The  New  York  Times. 


Weekday  readers  of  The  New  York  Times  in  New 
York  City  and  suburbs  spent  $128,471,680  for 
68,336  new  cars  in  1946—18,311  (37%)  more 
new  cars,  34,424,680  more  dollars,  than  the 
readers  of  any  other  New  York  weekday  news¬ 
paper. 

Sunday  readers  of  The  New  York  Times  in  New 
York  City  and  suburbs  spent  $154,496,520  for 


These  brand  new  facts  about  New  York’s  new  car 
buyers  and  the  newspapers  they  read  have  just 
been  gathered  in  an  independent  survey  made 
among  new  car  buyers  by  the  Recording  &  Statis¬ 
tical  Corporation. 


These  facts  are  important  to  every  automotive 
advertiser.  Put  cosmetics  in  place  of  cars.  Or  wash¬ 
ing  machines.  Or  refrigerators.  And  the  facts  be¬ 
come  important  to  you  and  every  other  advertiser 
who  puts  sales  first. 


Gives  you  ideas  doesn’t  it?  When  can  we  talk  about 
them  to  you? 


Sljje 


“All  The  Newi  That'i  Fit  To  Print” 


SOSTONi  140  FEDERAL  STREET  •  DETROIT:  GENERAL  MOTORS  BUILDING  •  CHICAGO  *'333  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK:  229  WEST  43RO  ST»HT 
ADVERTISING  LEADER  IN  THE  WORLD'S  BIGGEST  AAARKH  FOR  30  CONSECUTIVE  YEARS  .  .  .  CIRCULATION  NOW  OVER  SOO.OOO  WEEKDAYS,  OVER  1,000,000  SUNDAYS 
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editor  &  PUBLISHER 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  Americr 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Guild  Rallied  for  Political 
Campaign  Activity  in  ’48 


See  America  First 

Sioux  City,  la. — Ten  train- 
weary  Caliiomia  delegates  ar¬ 
rived  here  Wednesday  for  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild 
convention — three  doys  late. 
Port  of  the  trip  was  made  in  a 
baggage  car.  Their  original 
train  was  stopped  at  Lexing¬ 
ton.  Neb.,  which  had  been  hit 
by  a  flash  flood.  They  de¬ 
toured  via  Denver. 


Own  Presidential  Fight  Takes  cumS°prSi‘S^t''the'^|uifd 

Precedence  at  Annual  Meeting  5S‘y°S;“i"ai,ara.S"w'Snr  Pi 

specting  the  incumbent’s  integ- 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

,  ed.  The  guild  has  been  harmed, 

SIOUX  CITY,  la. — Political  ac-  selves  and  our  democracy  with  in  Shelton’s  opinion,  by  exag- 
tion,  as  far  as  the  American  every  weapon— legal,  political  gerated  agitation  of  the  so-called 
Kewspaper  Guild  is  concerned  and  economic— at  our  command.”  Communist  and  anti-Communist 
this  year,  will  be  confined  The  guild’s  own  political  prob-  conflict.” 

largely  to  its  own  affairs — the  lems  were  yet  to  be  resolved  as  Sam  Eubanks,  paid  executive 
biennial  election  of  officers —  Editor  &  Publisher  went  to  vicepresident,  appears  to  be  un- 
with  ANG  having  a  date  in  1948  press.  Final  caucuses  were  ham-  opposed  for  reelection,  although 
with  CIO-PAC.  mering  out  slates  of  candidates  there  was  evidence  that  Ralph 

Such  was  the  situation  on  the  to  be  put  in  nomination  by  the  Novak.  ANG  vicepresident, 
fourth  day  of  the  14th  annual  convention,  with  the  top  two  for  would  be  drafted  to  oppose 
ANG  convention  here  this  week,  each  office  to  be  submitted  to  a  William  Rodgers  for  secretary- 
as  the  200  delegates  found  them-  membership  referendum  vote  treasurer, 
selves  steeped  in  bitter  faction-  this  fall. 

alism  and  groping  for  leader-  As  matters  stood  Thursday.  ^  Operation  Goldenrod 
ship  at  a  time  when  ANG  is  two  candidates  were  being  ad-  Overshadowed  by  the  political 
faced  with  mounting  problems  vanced  to  oppose  President  Mil-  cau(^^  and  break  in  the  Mur- 
under  the  new  labor  law.  ton  Murray.  They  were  Harry  ray-Eubanks-Rodgers  slate,  first 

CIO  officials  addressine  the  Martin,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com-  elected  to  office  in  1941,  were 
convenUoT  urged  th^^eufld  to  rnercial  Appeal,  and  Willard  the  Murray-R^gers  six-point 
wJnize  PolitSly  and^  Indus  Shelton,  of  PM’s  Washington  program  for  a  better  ANG  ’  and 
trlllv  to  ^ODDOsI  the  Taft-Hart-  C.)  Bureau.  A  third  pos-  ?  “Operation 

le?  Act  Gu^fdsmen  were  aSced,  sibility  Dillard  Stokes,  Washing-  Goldenr^  The  latter  a  pr^ 
also,  to  contribute  their  journal-  C.)  Post,  was  being 

istic  talent  to  the  CIO-PAC  cam-  offered  some  delegates  as  a  “dark  basic  structure,  gained  its  name 

Sgn  during  the  coming  pre^-  horse”  candidate."  because  the  crit^ue  is  mimeo- 

dential  election  year.  goldenrod  colored 

.  .  uted  $477.50  in  cash  and  $1,348  stMk. 

Bargaining  Program  in  pledges  to  support  the  Spring-  Basically,  the  Detroit  pro- 

The  convention  adopted  a  vig-  field.  Mass.,  guild  in  its  strike,  gram  calls  for  action  toward 
orous  collective-bargaining  pro-  now  going  into  its  10th  month!  establishment  of  a  system  of 
gram  in  which  “a  strong  of-  against  the  Springfield  News-  professional  standards  for  guild 
fensive”  will  be  the  key  to  papers.  members,  which  will  make  the  union.  You  have  made  wonder¬ 
carrying  out  such  a  plan  under  guild  card  a  certificate  of  com-  ful  progress.  Whether  you  are 

the  new  law.  ^  ®  campaign  petence  accepted  throughout  the  a  white  collar  worker  or  work 

Specifically,  the  program  calls  ®  stateinent  of  the  “Shel-  industry;  for  aid  to  smaller  with  a  pick  and  shovel,  you  be- 

for;  President  Committee,’’  cities  by  consolidation  of  little  long  to  the  workers  of  America.” 

(1)  Improved  living  standard  isSfe^Grihfm^o^  Union  Solidarity  Urged 

umalr  anal  sat  loet  '^ttn  ''uni?'’if^v^^s°UertS‘‘‘'“®°  lociaf  aS^p^SionKtiVity^  Haywood  concluded  _with  ^  a 


Nat  Howard  Talks  to  the  Guild 


Editor  Urges  An  End  to  Smear 
Tactics  in  Labor  Negotiations 


Howard 


SIOUX  CITY,  la.  —  Terming 

newspaper  publishing  a  “lone- 
wolf”  business  in  which  its 
workers  must 
guard  against 
entangling  alli¬ 
ances  of  any 
kind,  Nat  R. 

Howard,  Cleve¬ 
land  News  edi¬ 
tor  and  presi- 
dent  of  the 
American  So¬ 
ciety  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors, 
addressed  the 
American  News- 
paper  Guild 
convention  ban¬ 
quet  here  June  24. 

Howard,  in  a  history-making 
speech  from  the  standpoint  of 
being  the  first  ASNE  president 
invited  to  address  the  guild, 
made  it  clear  he  was  speaking 
as  an  individual  and  not  in  the 
name  .of  the  Society. 

He  criticized  the  guild  for  its 
smear  tactics  in  dealing  with 
newspapers  and  he  voiced  the 
hope  the  guild  and  newspapers 
can  “travel  the  road  together” 
in  maintaining  a  free  press  in 
America. 

Some  Resentment  Flares 

Howard’s  speech  caused  re¬ 
sentment  among  some  of  the 
delegates,  who  complained  they 
were  not  given  opportunity  to 
ask  questions  or  to  answer  some 
of  the  charges  made  by  Howard 
about  tactics  in  labor  disputes 
with  management. 

President  Milton  Murray  in¬ 
troduced  Howard  as  “an  ^itor 
who  has  played  fair  and  square, 
by  the  book,”  asserting  that 
Howard's  appearance  should 
make  a  closer  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  guild  and  editors  and 
publishers  “something  more  than 
conflict.”  Murray  had  addressed 
the  ASNE  in  Washington  in 
April. 

Sam  Eubanks,  ANG  executive 
vicepresident,  commented :  “I 
regret  that  the  remarks  of  the 
president  of  ASNE  reflect  the 
standard  criticisms  of  the  guild 
made  by  the  owners  of  news¬ 
papers.  We  believe  those  criti¬ 
cisms  are  unfounded  and  mis¬ 


represent  the  facts.  I  am  sur¬ 
prised  that  Mr.  Howard,  as 
an  editor  with  a  long  record  ^ 
a  competent  newspaperman,  did 
not  share  the  concern  of  so 
many  in  the  profession  over  the 
many  failures  of  our  newspa¬ 
pers  to  live  up  to  their  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  the  community.” 

Howard  stated  in  part: 

“The  society  of  editors,  is  a 
very  different  kind  of  an  organ¬ 
ization  from  yours.  Among  other 
things,  I  judge  that  yours  is  a 
class  organization,  which  is 
sometimes  a  participant  in  na¬ 
tional  politics.  .  .  Your  presi¬ 
dent  and  officers  are  not  pur¬ 
posely  weak  leaders,  as  ours  are. 
Neither  I  nor  any  president  of 
ASNE  can  speak  for  the  Society 
of  editors  on  any  topic.  What¬ 
ever  I  say  here  tonight  I  am  say¬ 
ing  as  just  one  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor,  speaking  of  his  own  views 
exclusively,  and  for  myself. 

“I  believe  the  newspaper 
guild  had  its  first  contract  with 
our  paper  in  1936.  I  went  to  the 
News  a  year  later  and  have  ne¬ 
gotiated  or  helped  negotiate  10 
contracts.  The  Cleveland  guild 
committees  and  I  have  had  many 
a  bout,  without  yet  losing  our 
tempers  in  dealings  with  each 
other. 

Special  Characteristics 

"Our  business,  and  it  stands 
to  reason  it  is  a  business  as  well 
as  a  kind  of  zealous  professional 
calling,  is  unlike  any  other  in 
the  universe.  It  has  two  particu¬ 
lar  characteristics  I  wish  to  ex¬ 
plore  in  detail. 

“It  is  a  lone-wolf  business, 
without  any  real  sentimental 
alliances  in  other  businesses. 

“The  men  and  women  of  the 
newspaper  business  have,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  public,  a  certain 
magic  which  we  pull  down  from 
the  skies,  and  if  this  gets  us  a 
certain  curious  respect,  it  also 
makes  people  regard  us  as  a 
little  mystifying  and  uncanny. 
Whether  you  or  I  like  it  or  not. 
we  are  members  of  a  kind  of 
fraternity,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  public.  And  this  further 
makes  our  business  a  lone-wolf 
affair. 

Services  Taken  for  Granted 
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“The  elements  of  our  society 
which  are  benefited  by  the  oper¬ 
ations  of  our  newspapers  remain 
largely  apathetic  because  most 
people  take  the  newspaper  and 
its  services  for  granted.  There 
are  all  kinds  of  other  elements 
of  our  society  which  make  the 
existence  of  free  newspapers 
precarious.  These  are  the  per¬ 
sons,  the  agencies,  and  the  in¬ 
stitutions  that  are  hostile  to  pub¬ 
lic  information  and  to  the  news¬ 
papers  which  supply  it;  who 
want  to  pollute  the  stream  of 
information  and  truth  for  their 
selfish  aims;  or  who  from  time  to 
time  find  reasons  to  distrust  the 
press  because  it  is  not  sufficient¬ 
ly  partisan  in  their  behalf. 

“The  guild,  I  noted,  has  dab¬ 
bled  to  some  slight  extent  in 


national  politics.  I  am  of  the 
opinion,  on  the  basis  of  historic 
experience,  that  the  guild  _  will 
be  asked  to  pay  the  politician 
for  everything  it  has  received  of 
benefit  from  its  political  partici¬ 
pation  and  for  some  things  it 
has  merely  been  convinced  it 
has  received.  .  .  .  you  guildsmen 
are  his  friends  as  long  ^  you 
represent  to  him  help  in  winning 
elections. 

“Right  back  of  the  politician, 
in  the  ranks  of  those  hostile  to 
free  dissemination  of  truth  and 
free  newspapers,  is  a  shadier 
group,  allied  with  modern  polit¬ 
ical  pressures. — the  underworld 
of  the  cities  in  which  our  news¬ 
papers  are  public  denizens  want 
to  use  the  newspapers  for  gain 
and  for  protection  whenever 
they  can.  .  .  I  mention  this  class 
of  haters  of  the  truth  that  news¬ 
papers  publish  because  I  have 
noticed  that  this  underworld  so¬ 
ciety  rallies  around  the  Page 
One  and  Press  Club  and  guild 
public  parties,  and,  without  any 
apparent  discouragement,  tosses 
dollars  into  the  pot,  buys  tickets, 
and  takes  ads  in  the  program. 
Yet  this  is  the  class  that  will 
demand  a  pay-off  in  a  good  deal 
tougher  manner  than  even  the 
politicians.  These  are  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  honest,  truth-telling 
newspaper.  Surely  no  self  re¬ 
specting  newspaper  people  want 
to  make  book  with  them. 

The  Pressure  Groups 

“Then  there  are  the  pressure 
groups  which  invariably  set  out 
to  damage  and  to  frighten  those 
newspapers  which  oppose  or 
are  hesitant  about  the  objectives 
of  these  groups.  Included  in 
these  are  the  labor  unions,  or 
rather  the  labor  union  leaders, 
who  are  for  you  as  long  as  you 
are  for  them,  regardless  of  the 
tyranny  and  the  excesses  and 
the  graft  of  some  of  these  unions 
and  their  leaders. 

“They  do  not  want  you  or  me 
to  publish  the  cold,  factual  truth 
about  all  that  they  do,  and  they 
will  exert  all  the  pressures  they 
can  on  honest  editorial  workers 
banded  in  a  labor  organization 
of  their  own  to  keep  the  facts 
from  being  exactly  reported  and 
the  judgments  from  being  ex¬ 
actly  and  judiciously  cast. 

“I  have  to  say  here  that  I 
very  much  admire  those  of  your 
membership  on  the  labor  union 
beats  for  their  newspapers  who 
have  written  what  they  learned 
to  be  the  fact  and  have  called 
the  truth  as  they  have  seen  it 
after  hard  digging  for  the  truth. 

“In  equal  judiciousness,  I 
have  to  say  that  others,  whose 
guild  membership  I  surmise, 
have  in  similar  posts  of  report¬ 
ing  duty  evidently  said  to  them¬ 
selves.  to  hell  with  the  exact 
facts,  this  is  the  fight  of  labor 
with  a  capital  L,  and  I  know 
where  I  stand  in  that  fight.” 

“Because,  in  the  last  two 
weeks,  I  have  read  news  stories 
and  news  wire  stories  about  the 
Taft-Hartley  Bill  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  position  which  I  felt  could 
only  have  been  written,  edited, 
or  circulated  by  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple  who  were  desperately  hop- 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 
July  6-7— Texas  Newspaper 
Advertising  Managers  Assn., 
summer  meeting,  Austin. 

July  7-10 — ^Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Assn., 
summer  meeting,  Mark  Hop 
kins  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

July  18-20 — Alabama  Press 
Assn.,  annual  summer  recrea¬ 
tional  convention,  Buena 
Vista  and  White  House  Ho¬ 
tels,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

July  26-27  —  Connecticut 
Editorial  Assn.,  summer  meet¬ 
ing,  Groton. 


ing  the  bill  would  not  become 
law. 

“Then,  among  the  enemies  of 
the  honest,  truth-telling  news¬ 
paper  are  the  Communist-mind¬ 
ed,  who  make  up  by  their  ener¬ 
gies  what  they  lack  in  numbers. 
These  do  not  assail  the  owner 
or  the  editor  of  the  newspaper; 
they  go  to  work  on  the  stall 
members  whom  they  think  they 
recognize  as  of  violent  ui^er- 
dog  psychology. 

“Their  appeal  is  not  for  Stalin 
or  for  Soviet  Russia  or  even  for 
the  party  line.  They  ask,  much 
more  insidiously,  that  the  news 
writer  and  the  copy  reader  pivot 
all  editorial  conceptions  on  the 
lot  of  the  great  mass  of  less- 
privileged.  I  am  sure  you  see 
why  I  referred  to  our  business 
as  a  lone-wolf  business.  It  has 
to  be.  It  is  our  destiny.  We  must 
never  sell  out  to,  or  pull  our 
punches,  for  anybody. 

For  Us  or  Against  Us? 

“Every  editor  in  the  United 
States  is  wondering  about  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild.  Is 
it  for  us  or  against  us?  Is  there 
included  in  the  guild’s  primary 
concept  of  its  function  a  pur¬ 
pose  to  protect  the  existence  of 
newspapers  against  the  on¬ 
slaught  of  ill  wishes?  Or  is  it 
merely  one  more  enemy  one 
more  pressure  group? 

“As  far  as  the  newspaper¬ 
reading  and  newspaper-depend 
ing  public  of  Chicago  and  Phil¬ 
adelphia  could  possibly  tell,  your 
members  were  far  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  putting  newspapers  out 
of  business  in  those  cities— re¬ 
gardless  of  rights  and  ba^ain- 
ing  and  which  responsibiUties 
were  whose — than  you  were  in 
seeing  that  the  people  who  had 
depended  on  these  papers  for 
fact  and  truth  and  enlighten¬ 
ment  continued  to  have  them. 

“I  knew  the  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord  from  old  and  did  not  ap 
prove  of  certain  slants  it  gave 
to  its  news  columns.  But  among 
other  acts  during  its  useful  life 
it  had  fought,  with  courage, 
almost  with  temerity,  many  re¬ 
actionary  or  selfish  interests  of 
its  community.  I  seem  to  remem 
ber  its  success  in  battling  down 
privilege  in  the  form  of  high 
utility  rates,  political  steals,  and 
corporate  evasions. 

“The  night  that  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record  called  it  quits,  as 
result  of  the  newspaper  guild 
limitations  on  its  publication,  I 
would  guess  that  there  was  great 
rejoicing  in  various  quarters 
completely  at  variance  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  guild  There 
must  have  been  quiet  mome^ 
of  celebration  by  certain  pred- 
( Continued  on  page  72) 
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Tushingham  Elected 
President  of  ANCAM 


artis-  tion's  outstanding  achievements 
S.  of  the  year.  He  declared  the 
the  volume  will  stand  for  many 
arles  years  as  a  major  contribution 
ilif. )  by  ANCAM  to  the  cause  of 
lent;  classified  advertising  generally. 
rbor  Won  Spurs  Under  Rationing 
Speaking  of  the  growth  of 
crat  volume  of  classified  advertise- 
„  ments  during  the  past  decade, 
■  Cumrnings  said  “classified  ad¬ 
vertising  really  won  its  spurs 
during  the  last  few  years  of 
war  and  newsprint  rationing. 
^  But  if  we  are  to  maintain  that 
progress  we  must  be  continual- 
ly  setting  new  objectives.  We 
should  increase  our  total  mem- 
■H  bership  and  I  would  recom- 
HP  mend  a  low  flat  rate  for  weekly 
newspapers  to  encourage  their 
^*'5;^  support.  We  should  have  closer 
^  *  association  with  regional  groups 
?  >  ,  and  should  have  official  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  all  of  their  meet- 
ings.” 

Lea  Tushingham  told  of  the  diffi- 
Kum-  culties  overcome  by  his  depart- 
n  at  ment  during  a  protracted  strike. 

“During  the  three  months  the 
strike  was  in  progress  I  was  the 
sere-  lone  ad  taker,”  he  recounted.  “I 
■gan,  endeavored  to  take  the  place  of 
reas-  20  persons  who  are  normally 
employed  in  the  department.” 
Robert  E.  West  of  the  Spokane 
ion’s  ^Wash.)  Spokesman  Review  re- 
of  a  viewed  a  monthly  linage  chart 
jjfgj  for  classified  salespeople,  and 
j  Qjj  also  a  special  booklet  prepared 
for  real  estate  dealers,  giving 
,  sample  ad  set-ups,  copy  ideas, 
gen-  types  available  and  other  con- 
structive  information.  ^ 
ion’s  West  cautioned  ad -writers 
against  resorting  to  a  negative 
ified  approach  in  preparing  their  ads. 
f  a  Other  speakers  included  E.  D. 
only  Howerton,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
but  Dispatch:  Fred  Silman,  Toronto 
■nost  (Ont.)  Evening  Telegram;  Al¬ 
fred  J.  Carrano,  Bridgeport 
new  t  Conn. )  Post  &  Telegram;  Mack 
will  Smythe,  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily 
)f  a  News;  Morton  J.  A.  MacDonald. 


Ad  Council 
Issues  Report 

’The  Advertising  Council  pub¬ 
lished  this  week  its  fifth  annual 
report,  entitled  “Business  Steps 
Up  Its  Candle  Power.” 

Business  is  donating  annually 
$100,000,000  of  advertising  space 
and  time  to  focus  public  atten¬ 
tion  on  public  problems,  the  re¬ 
port  stated,  and  during  its  fifth 
year,  the  Ck)uncil  assisted  65 
government  and  private  social 
welfare  programs. 

In  the  coming  year,  two  Coun¬ 
cil  campaigns  of  major  import¬ 
ance  will  be: 

Our  American  Heritage:  A 
campaign  in  cooperation  with 
the  Attorney  General’s  plans 
for  a  Freedom  Train. 

The  American  Economic  Sys¬ 
tem:  A  project  to  increase  pub¬ 
lic  understanding  of  the  nation¬ 
al  economy. 


American  Press  Institute 
Seeks  $850,000  Endowment 


Grove  Patterson  Undertakes  Job 
As  Chairman  of  Advisory  Board 


GROVE  PATTERSON,  editor-in- 

chief  of  the  Toledo  (O.) 
Blade,  made  public  this  week 
plans  to  raise  an  endowment  of 
$850,000  for  the  American  Press 
Institute  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Mr.  Patterson  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Board  of  the  Institute  and  will 
take  the  lead  in  efforts  to  ob¬ 
tain  financial  support  for  the  In¬ 
stitute’s  program. 

He  was  chosen  for  the  chair¬ 
manship  by  the  trustees  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  upon  recommendation 
of  the  Advisory  Board,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  announcement  by  Carl 
W.  Ackerman,  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
at  Columbia. 

$730,000  to  Be  Raised 

Mr.  Patterson  said  $100,000  of 
the  $850,000  was  in  hand  and 
that  $20,000  more  had  been 
pledged,  which  left  $730,000  to 
be  obtained.  He  did  not  expect 
that  this  sum  could  be  found 
immediately,  he  said,  but  was 
convinced  newspaper  publishers 
of  the  United  States  would 
be  prepared  to  give  the  neces¬ 
sary  'financial  support  to  a  proj¬ 
ect  that  had  been  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  operating  success  during 
its  first  year  and  seemed  likely 
to  benefit  the  press  of  the  coun¬ 
try  more  than  any  other  venture 
publishers  had  undertaken. 

He  recalled  the  Institute  was 
given  high  praise  at  the  April 
meeting  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  in  a 
resolution  passed  by  a  unani¬ 
mous  vote.  The  resolution  read : 
“The  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  heartily  endorses 
the  work  of  the  American  Press 
Institute  established  through  the 
leadership  of  Sevellon  Brown 
of  this  society  at  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University.  We  believe  the 
American  Press  Institute  is  al¬ 
ready  helping  immeasurably  to 
raise  the  practical  standard  of 
operative  journalism  in  the 
United  States.” 

Living  Up  to  Promises 

The  resolution  of  the  society, 
Mr.  Patterson  declared,  was  in 
reality  an  expression  of  the 
opinions  of  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  and  editors  whose  execu¬ 
tives  and  reporters  had  attended 
the  Institute's  seminars  during 
its  first  year.  He  said  there  was 
no  doubt  that  the  Institute  was 
achieving  the  purpose  expressed 
in  its  Bulletin,  which  is  “to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  improvement  of 
American  newspapers  by  giving 
opportunity  to  experienced 
newspaper  men  and  women  of 
all  categories  to  study  and  dis¬ 
cuss  at  Columbia  University  the 
techniques  of  their  work  and 
the  social,  economic  and  i>olit- 
ical  problems  of  the  day." 

Mr.  Patterson  said  he  believed 


an  endowment  was  essential  to 
assure  the  continued  successful 
operation  of  the  Institute.  He 
pointed  out  most  projects  in  the 
field  of  higher  education  were 
endowed  and  said  he  hoped  it 
would  be  possible  in  the  future 
to  reduce  the  fee  now  charged 
for  attending  the  Institute.  The 
fee  is  $180  a  week,  which  brings 
the  charge  for  a  seminar  of 
three  weeks  to  $540. 

“In  seeking  an  endowment,” 
Mr.  Patterson  said,  “I  am  fully 
conscious  that  we  are  raising 
our  sights  higher  than  any  of 
the  sponsors  of  the  Institute 
contemplated  when  the  first 
plans  were  made.  Nevertheless. 
I  am  so  strongly  persuaded  of 
the  merit  of  the  project  that  I 
am  willing  to  take  the  ball,  at 
least  for  the  first  run  down  the 
field. 

“After  reading  the  comments 
of  the  150  men  who  attended 
the  seminars  held  during  the 
first  year  I  am  persuaded  that 
we  must  undertake  the  perma¬ 
nent  establishment  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  effort  that  is  having  a 
deep  and  excellent  influence  on 
journalism  throughout  the 
United  States. 

“The  newspaper  publishers 
and  editors  of  the  country  can¬ 
not  afford  to  give  anything  less 
than  full  support  to  a  venture 
that  is  doing  so  much  to  aid  in 
improving  newspaper  standards 
— which  must  be  maintained  at 
a  high  level  if  our  democracy  is 
to  survive. 

Stall  too  Small 

“The  Institute  at  present  is 
operating  with  an  administra¬ 
tive  staff  that  is  too  small  and 
will  face  constant  handicaps  un¬ 
til  it  is  on  a  more  firm  financial 
basis.  If  a  large  number  of 
newspapers  will  take  part  in 
providing  the  needed  financial 
strength  for  the  Institute  the  job 
can  be  done  without  seeking 
any  unreasonable  amount  from 
any  individual  contributor.” 

Mr.  Patterson,  one  of  the  best 
known  of  American  editors,  has 
had  a  long  newspaper  career. 
He  began  newspaper  work  in 
Lorain,  O.,  in  1905,  after  he  was 
graduated  from  Oberlin.  He 
was  later  night  city  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and 
then  managing  editor  of  the  To¬ 
ledo  Times.  He  went  to  the  To¬ 
ledo  Blade  in  1910  and  was 
news  editor,  managing  editor 
and  executive  editor  before  he 
became  editor  in  1926.  He  re¬ 
cently  was  given  the  title  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief.  He  is  a  former 
president  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  is 
in  constant  demand  as  a  speaker 
and  lecturer  and  has  received 
several  honorary  degrees. 

The  announcement  of  Mr. 
Patterson's  election  as  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Institute  was 


accompanied  by  an  announce¬ 
ment  from  Floyd  Taylor,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Institute,  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  coming  year.  Mr. 
Taylor  said  there  would  be  six 
seminars  during  the  academic 
year  1947-1948  and  each  would 
last  three  weeks. 

Program  lor  Next  Term 

Two  of  the  seminars  will  be 
similar  to  two  of  those  given 
last  year  while  the  others  will  be 
new.  The  two  to  be  repeated 
will  be  the  seminars  for  manag¬ 
ing  and  news  editors  and  for 
city  editors.  As  was  the  case 
last  year  the  first  of  the  series 
will  be  for  managing  editors 
and  news  editors.  The  entire 
program  for  the  coming  year 
will  be  as  follows: 

Managing  Editors  and  News 
Editors,  Sept.  22  to  Oct.  10. 

Sunday  and  Feature  Editors, 
Oct.  27  to  Nov.  14. 

Editorial  Writers.  Dec.  1  to 
Dec.  19. 

City  Editors,  Jan.  19  to  Feb. 

6. 

Telegraph  and  Cable  News, 
March  1  to  March  19. 

State  Government,  May  3  to 
May  21. 

The  seminar  for  editorial 
writers  will  concern  major  do¬ 
mestic  problems  of  the  United 
States,  unlike  the  seminar  for 
this  group  last  year,  which  con¬ 
cerned  American  foreign  pol¬ 
icy.  The  seminar  on, state  gov¬ 
ernment  will  be  open  to  edi¬ 
torial  writers  as  well  as  to  state 
house  reporters  and  will  replace 
the  Seminar  on  Municipal  Af¬ 
fairs  held  last  March.  The  semi¬ 
nar  on  telegraph  and  cable  news 
will  be  concerned  for  the  most 
part  with  American  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  and  will  be  open  to  editorial 
writers,  to  telegraph  and  cable 
editors  and  to  other  newspaper 
men  interested  in  this  subject. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  the  deadline 
for  nominations  for  each  semi¬ 
nar  would  be  six  weeks  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  seminar’s  opening 
but  earlier  nominations  would 
be  appreciated.  The  deadline 
for  nominations  for  the  first 
seminar  is  Aug.  11. 

■ 

Internships  Revived 
At  Atlanta  Journal 

Atlanta,  Ga. — The  Atlanta 
Journal  and  its  Station  WSB  are 
reinstating  student  internships 
this  summer. 

The  interns,  from  Emory  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism 
and  the  Henry  Grady  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of 
Georgia,  will  serve  in  various 
capacities. 

Jack  Davis,  Jr.,  Atlanta,  a 
student  at  the  University  of 
Georgia,  will  serve  in  Journal 
art  department.  He  won  first 
prize  in  the  “Lena  the  Hyena” 
contest  sponsored  last  year  in 
Georgia  by  the  Journal. 

Alonzo  McDonald,  Lithonia, 
Ga.,  and  O.  W.  Gaines,  Elber- 
ton,  Ga.,  are  assigned  to  the 
Journal's  news  department. 


Grove  Patterson 


Wis.  Assembly 
Passes  Bill  to 
Question  Press 

Madison,  Wis. — The  state  as¬ 
sembly  has  approved  a  bill  to 
create  a  standing  legislative 
committee  to  sit  as  an  “inquisi¬ 
tion”  board  over  newspaper  re¬ 
porters  and  radio  announcers. 

This  bill  would  empower  the 
committee  to  call  before  it  for 
questioning  any  official  or  em¬ 
ploye  of  a  newspaper  or  radio 
station  publishing  or  broadcast¬ 
ing  charges  of  bribery  or  im¬ 
proper  lobbying  in  the  legisla¬ 
ture.  The  measure  came  in 
through  the  Taxation  Commit¬ 
tee  “by  request.” 

It  would  create  a  standing 
committee  consisting  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  Speaker,  Senate  Presi¬ 
dent,  Attorney  General  and  the 
majority  and  minority  party 
leaders  of  both  houses.  They 
would  have  power  to  summon 
any  member  of  the  press  or  ra¬ 
dio  and  make  him  answer  any 
questions  under  oath  and  pro¬ 
duce  any  desired  documents. 
Non  co-operation  would  be 
punishable  in  the  courts. 

Grounds  for  such  summonses 
to  appear  before  the  Inquisition 
would  be  the  “making,  publish¬ 
ing  or  broadcasting  of  any  state¬ 
ment  charging  or  implying  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  that  moneys 
have  been  or  are  being  mad# 
available  to  influence  legislation 
by  any  member  or  members  of 
the  legislature”  and  some  more 
such  language. 

Rep.  Mullen  of  Madison  tried 
to  kill  the  bill,  suggesting  that 
“something  true  must  have  been 
said  and  some  legislators 
couldn’t  take  it.”  Rep.  West- 
fahl  of  Milwaukee  resented  that, 
declaring  he  “could  take  it,  but 
wants  a  chance  to  dish  it  out, 
too.” 

The  bill  goes  to  the  Senate. 

■ 

Anniversary  Outing 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah — The 
97th  anniversary  of  the  So|t 
Lake  City  Deseret  News,  Utah's 
oldest  newspaper,  was 
brated  June  17  by  more  than  300 
employes  and  their  families  at 
an  outing  at  Utah’s  Coney  Island 
resort— Lagoon,  between  Ogden 
and  Salt  Lake. 
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The  Working  Press 


In  Michigan,  editors  learn  about  rifles.  Leh  to  right:  Frank  Nevers. 
AP;  Ben  Wright,  American  Overseas  Airlines;  J.  K.  Walsh,  Kalama¬ 
zoo  Gazette;  Senator  Homer  Ferguson;  Glenn  MacDonald.  Bay  City 
Times;  Carl  M.  Saunders.  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot;  JS  Gray,  Monroe 
News;  and  Alan  J.  Gould,  AP. 


I'l  Lucky  13  for  Patricia  Ann  Casaday  as  she  cuts  her  birthday  cake 
ol  party  given  by  her  father,  J.  B.  Casaday,  of  San  Francisco  Ex- 
jfriner.  during  convention  of  Internationol  Circulation  Managers 
KsMciation  in  New  York.  “Uncle"  Matt  Sullivan,  left,  waits  for 
the  first  slice. 


Oil  and  vichy  water  mix  at  party  given  in  Seattle  by  Standard  Oil 
of  California.  Left  to  right:  Charles  Lindeman,  publisher  of  Post- 
Intelligencer;  C.  R.  McMillan,  president  of  Standard  Stations;  Mrs. 
Lindeman,  S.  E.  Stretton,  Standard  Oil  executive;  and  Howard  Parish, 
publisher  of  Seattle  Star. 


ug  Lditor  Jonn  Bruce  helps  co- 
iiKtor  of  Labaudt  Gallery  in 
longing  an  exhibition  of  work 
It  22  staff  artists  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 


Above:  Sterling  E.  Graham.  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer's  GM,  and 
Grant  Stone,  Cleveland  Press  ad 
chief,  participate  in  “Candidate's 
Day"  fun  at  Cleveland  Ad  Club. 


kdiophone  interview  with  lead- 
"•  Operation  White  Tower, 
Ml  McKinley,  is  obtained  by 
jW  Meadows.  INS  bureau  chief 
••••attle.  Voices  were  relayed 
^  walkie-talkie  stations  over 


News  Spaniolo 

conducts  “Man-on-the-Wire" 

recorded  interview  for  Greenville 

(Mich.)  News.  Stunt  is  worked  ^2  dressed  up  in  a  Schiaparelli 
each  Saturday  night.  creation,  Jackie  Martin  snaps 

celebrities  at  Washington  party. 


Court  Gets  Test  Case 
In  Newsprint  Inquiry 


By  Jerry  Walker 

THE  SHOWDOWN  legal  fight 

which  will  determine  how  far 
the  United  States  Government 
can  go  in  its  investigation  of  the 
newsprint  industry  developed 
this  week  in  Federal  Court, 
New  York  City.  (E&P,  May  3, 
page  7.) 

In  a  two-way  action.  Judge 
Henry  W.  Goddard  will  decide 
soon  whether  International  Pa¬ 
per  Co.  officials  must  produce 
certoiii  papers  and  records 
which  the  U.  S.  Grand  Jury 
wants  to  inspect.  Appeals  from 
his  ruling  will  place  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  the  main  issue:  Does  the 
F^eral  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York  have  juris¬ 
diction  over  International's  sub¬ 
sidiary  corporations  which  are 
chartered  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec? 

The  test  case,  shaping  up  ever 
since  the  Department  of  Justice 
began  its  study  of  newsprint 
manufacture,  distribution  and 
price  arrangements  before  a 
Grand  Jury  in  April,  grew  from 
a  double  legal  move.  Simulta¬ 
neously,  International  Paper  of¬ 
ficials  moved  to  set  aside  the 
subpoena  duces  tecum  served  in 
behalf  of  the  Grand  Jury,  and 
the  Grand  Jury  present^  the 
company's  principal  officers  to 
the  court  for  their  “failure  and 
refusal"  to  produce  documents 
for  examination. 

Penalty  for  Contempt 

Judge  Goddard  has  a  choice 
of  procedure  in  making  his  rul-  • 
ing.  but  the  effect  will  be  the 
same.  If  he  denies  the  motion 
to  quash  the  subpoena,  the  com¬ 
pany  is  compelled  to  produce 
the  records,  or  face  a  citation 
for  contempt  and  possibility  of 
a  heavy  fine.  He  might  also  is¬ 
sue  a  direct  order  to  obey  the 
Grand  Jury  subpoena.  In  either 
case,  an  appeal  is  likely;  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  known 
to  be  ready  to  carry  the  case 
higher  if  the  judge  should  sus¬ 
tain  the  position  taken  by  the 
paper  firm. 

Against  the  government’s  con¬ 
tention  that  International  Paper 
Co.  is  an  integrated  concern, 
dominating  Canadian  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  Co.  and  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  Sales  Co.,  attor¬ 
neys  for  International  argued 
that  the  U.  S.  parent  concern  is 
unable  to  compel  its  Canadian 
affiliates  to  hand  over  records. 

During  a  two  and  one-half 
hour  discussion  before  Judge 
Goddard  this  week,  counsel  for 
International  denied  that  offi¬ 
cials  had  refused  to  produce 
records.  They  stated  their  in¬ 
ability  to  do  so,  be  remarked. 

Head  of  the  legal  battery  for 
the  Canadian  firms  is  William 
D.  Mitchell,  a  former  U.  S.  At¬ 
torney  General.  Ralph  Carson, 
an  associate  of  John  W.  Davis, 
one  time  Democratic  candidate 
for  President,  is  representing 
International.  The  government's 
case  is  being  handled  by  Walter 


W.  K.  Bennett,  a  special  assis¬ 
tant  Attorney  General  in  the 
Anti-Trust  Division. 

Several  newsprint  firms  have 
complied  with  the  Grand  Jury’s 
subpoenas  and  produced  rec¬ 
ords,  it  was  learned.  Others  be¬ 
sides  International  have  balked 
at  delivering  business  papers  on 
the  same  ground,  that  the  U.  S. 
Government  has  no  authority  to 
pry  into  business  which  oper¬ 
ates  mainly  in  Canada,  utilizing 
Canadian  resources,  under  Ca¬ 
nadian  law. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has 
prepared  a  voluminous  case  to 
prove  its  point  that  these  so- 
called  Canadian  concerns  are  ac¬ 
tually  American  companies,  con¬ 
trolled  by  American  citizens, 
and  doing  their  principal  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  country.  Affidavits 
submitted  to  Judge  Goddard 
contained  frequent  citations  of 
material  gathered  by  agents  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi¬ 
gation,  as  well  as  responses  by 
newsprint  companies  to  official 
questionnaires. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  merely  an  investigation  of 
the  newsprint  industry  is  under 
way.  There  has  been  no  hint 
as  to  whether  the  Grand  Jury 
has  found  anything  which  would 
warrant  prosecution  of  either  a 
civil  or  criminal  nature. 

Resolution  by  Directors  Cited 

Last  December,  Judge  God¬ 
dard  was  told,  the  directors  of 
Canadian  International  had 
knowledge  of  the  impending  in¬ 
vestigation  and  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution  directing  officers  to  re¬ 
frain  from  turning  over  to  U.  S. 
authorities  any  documents  in 
Canada.  Officers  also  were  ad¬ 
vised  against  moving  records. 

After  subpoenas  had  been  is¬ 
sued,  early  in  April,  Interna¬ 
tional  Sales  surrendered  its  cer¬ 
tificate  to  do  business  in  New 
York  State.  Also,  the  govern¬ 
ment  set  forth,  several  officers 
of  International  were  divested 
of  official  positions  in  Sales, 
which  has  450  contracts  for 
newsprint  in  the  U.  S. 

Integrated  character  of  the 
corporations,  the  court  heard,  is 
demonstrated  by  an  arrange¬ 
ment  under  which  Sales  is 
merely  an  agent  for  receiving 
$1  a  ton  for  its  operations.  A 
statement  by  Richard  C.  Doane, 
vicepresident  of  Canadian  and 
president  of  Sales,  noted  that 
Sales  had  absorbed  losses  of 
$300,000  since  1939  on  account 
of  defaults  of  its  customers. 

In  support  of  its  contention 
that  the  three  firms  work  close¬ 
ly,  the  government  observed 
that  International’s  advertising 
and  reports  to  stockholders  so 
represented  itself.  Observing  a 
reverse  of  the  usual  situation 
where  an  attack  on  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  is  made,  it  was  ar¬ 
gued  that  the  key  officials  of 
Canadian  International  have  of¬ 
fices,  reside  and  spend  most  of 
their  working  time  in  the  New 


York  district,  while  minor  offi¬ 
cials  reside  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Doane  was  termed  the 
dominant  personality  in  regard 
to  allocation  and  price  of  news¬ 
print.  William  N.  Hurlbut, 
vicepresident  of  International 
and  Canadian,  was  credited  with 
being  the  chief  newsprint  sales¬ 
man,  negotiating  contracts  per¬ 
sonally  with  such  buyers  as 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Item,  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune,  the 
Hearst  Newspapers,  and  This 
Week  magazine. 

The  court  was  informed  fur¬ 
ther  that  FBI  agents  had  learned 
that  This  Week,  which  buys 
40,000  tons  of  paper  a  year,  dealt 
directly  with  J.  H.  Hinman,  pres¬ 
ident  of  International,  and  ex¬ 
perienced  no  difficulty  in  obtain¬ 
ing  additional  supplies.  The 
agents’  report  to  the  Department 
included  an  assertion  that  40% 
of  This  Week  stock  is  owned  by 
International. 

Checks  from  This  Week  for 
newsprint  were  made  payable 
in  New  York,  it  was  stated,  and 
in  1939-44  International  obtained 
a  profit  of  more  than  $15,000,- 


000  in  exchange  transactions 
alone. 

Figuring  in  the  government’s 
argument  that  International  has 
full  control  of  its  subsidiaries 
is  a  copy  of  a  confidential  plan 
of  sales  operation  in  South 
America  which  Newsprint  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Canada  submitted  to 
Mr.  Doane.  He  sent  it  on  to  Mr. 
Hurlbut.  The  proposed  agree¬ 
ment  marked  out  the  percentage 
of  sales  in  Latin  America  for 
Canadian  and  three  non-affiliated 
concerns:  Canadian,  23%;  Con¬ 
solidated,  18%;  Price  Brothers, 
45%;  and  St.  Lawrence,  14%. 
Originally  in  New  York 

Tracing  the  history  of  the 
Canadian  subsidiaries  of  Inter¬ 
national,  the  government  as 
serted  they  were  originally  New 
York  corporations  which  were 
moved  to  Canada  on  two  sep¬ 
arate  occasions,  each  following 
an  investigation  of  the  news¬ 
print  industry  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice. 

Besides  having  the  same  key 
officials.  International  allegedly 
(Continued  on  page  63) 


Hearst  to  Withdraw 
Features  in  N.  Y.  Area 


NEW  YORK  City  area  news¬ 
papers  were  confronted  this 
week  with  the  projected  loss  of 
features  following  a  first  move 
by  King  Features  Syndicate  to 
return  exclusivity  to  the  New 
York  Journal- American,  evening 
and  Sunday  Hearst  newspaper. 

Close  to  20  newspapers  within 
the  50-mile  radius  of  New  York 
are  affected  and  some  at  least 
plan  strong  protest  or  legal  ac¬ 
tion,  Editor  &  Publisher  was 
told. 

The  KFS  move  arrayed  two 
common  syndicate  practices 
against  each  other:  territorial 
exclusivity  vs.  the  priority  in¬ 
terests  of  a  newspaper  which 
has  built  up  and  promoted  a  fea¬ 
ture  and  depends  on  it  for  some 
of  its  circulation. 

The  issue  arose  when  King 
Features  formally  notified  a 
half  dozen  newspapers  —  those 
with  self-renewing  contracts — 
that  contracts  would  not  be  re¬ 
newed  on  expiration.  The  fea¬ 
tures  mentioned,  including 
“Blondie”,  “Bringing  Up  Fath¬ 
er”,  Jimmy  Hatlo’s  “They’ll  Do 
It  Every  Time’  and  others  which 
the  Journal- American  has  also 
been  using,  have  been  bought  by 
newspapers  within  the  Journal- 
Americans  normal  territory  for 
various  periods  of  the  past  doz¬ 
en  years. 

The  new  ruling  by  the  syndi¬ 
cate  giving  the  Journal-Ameri- 
can  exclusivity  has  angered  edi¬ 
tors  in  the  area  from  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  to  Long  Island  City  and 
from  Brooklyn  to  the  Macy- 
Westchester  group. 

Newark  (N.  J. )  News  Editor 
Lloyd  M.  Felmly  wrote  a  protest 
to  Ward  Greene,  KFS  editor  and 
general  manager.  He  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  he  was  “exploring 
every  legal  angle"  and  had  al¬ 
ready  consulted  counsel.  The 
newspaper’s  contracts  for  the 


KFS  features  expire  in  October 
and  in  January,  but  “If  we  have 
a  legal  leg  to  stand  on  we’re 
going  to  stand  on  it,”  he  de¬ 
clared. 

Wallace  Odell,  vicepresident 
of  Westchester  Publishers,  wrote 
his  protest  direct  to  Mr.  Hearst 
and  told  Editor  &  Publisher  that 
failing  a  satisfactory  reply  he 
planned  to  take  the  matter  up 
with  the  New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  at  the  Sep¬ 
tember  meeting  and  ask  a 
strong  protest  on  behalf  of  the 
small  papers. 

“I  think  it  is  awful  for  small 
papers  to  build  up  features  and 
then  for  big  newspapers  to  come 
along  and  take  them  away,”  he 
declared.  His  contracts  for 
“Blondie”  and  Hatlo,  he  said, 
had  four  years  to  run. 

Felmly  attributed  the  original 
sale  of  top  King  features  within 
the  Journal- American’s  custom¬ 
ary  territory  to  Hearst  financial 
difficulties  back  in  the  ’3Qs. 

“When  they  sold  these  fea¬ 
tures  to  us  Mr.  Hearst  was  glad 
to  sell  them  anywhere  they 
could  be  sold,”  he  stated  flatly. 
“I  feel  that  in  the  10  to  12  years 
we  have  had  the  features  we 
have  built  up  property  rights 
and  I  think  it  is  outrageous  to 
take  away  features  that  a  news¬ 
paper  has  built  up  over  a  period 
of  years.” 

Queried  on  his  notification  let¬ 
ters,  Greene  emphasized  that  the 
New  York  area  was  the  only 
territory  where  the  syndicate 
was  failing  to  renew  contracts 
as  it  was  the  only  place  where  a 
Hearst  paper  lacked  territorial 
exclusivity. 

“We  want  to  give  the  Journal 
the  same  territorial  rights  as 
other  Hearst  newspapers,”  he 
said,  "And  to  do  it  with  the  least 
trouble  and  most  consideration 
for  the  local  newspapers.” 
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CABTOONISTS  SIZE  UP  1948  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  SOME  EVENTS  IN  1947 


THE  CAMPAIGN  OPENS 

Jacob  Burck,  Chicago  Times 


V  AS  IN  VETO 

Bruce  Russell,  Los  Angeles  Times 


HAT  IN  RING— WITH  STRING 

Leo  Joseph  Roche,  Buffalo  Courier-Express 


Role  for  Lawyers  Seen 
In  Taft-Hartley  Act 


SMOKE  of  battle  still  clouded 

discussion  of  the  Tah-Hartley 
Labor  Management  Act  this 
week.  It  was  conceded,  however, 
Iqr  spokesmen  for  both  labor 
and  management,  in  an  Editor  & 
Publisher  checkup,  that  lawyers 
will  play  a  greater  role  than 
ever  in  labor  relations. 

Many  of  the  provisions  of  the 
new  law  governing  collective 
bargaining  require  clarification, 
it  was  agreed,  and  practices 
which  had  become  standardized 
under  the  Wagner  Act  must  be 
reviewed. 

Comment  in  the  newspaper 
industry  ranged  from  an  expres- 
uon  of  hope  for  revival  of  man- 
to-man  bargaining  to  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  defiance  that  no  union 
man  would  work  alongside  a 
non  union  man  in  a  plant  where 
the  closed  shop  has  prevailed. 

Reference  to  'Ratting' 

Neither  Woodruff  Randolph, 
president,  nor  Elmer  Brown, 
vicepresident,  of  International 
Typographical  Union,  replied  to 
E  4  P's  request  for  comment, 
but  Brown's  statement  in  the 
Typographical  Journal  for  June 
MS  echoed  in  remarks  being 
^e  at  headquarters  of  the 
New  York  City  typographical 
union. 

Asserting  that  rights  of  labor 
have  been  cancelled.  Brown  ad- 
fellow  members  of  ITU : 
'Union  members  have  a  right 
to  walk  away  from  a  rat  when 
*h*y  do  not  care  to  become  in¬ 
erted  or  associate  with  such 
persons.” 

To  what  extent  the  ITU  lead- 
1  w  may  try  to  combat  the  out- 
towing  of  the  closed  shop,  and 
"her  provisions  of  the  new  law, 
*^>8  not  stated.  Reports  were 


current,  however,  that  strategy 
might  include  the  imposition  of 
“conditions  of  employment”, 
upon  expiration  of  contracts, 
until  court  rulings  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Many  publishers,  whose 
contracts  expire  in  the  next  few 
months,  may  find  typographical 
unions  unwilling  to  negotiate 
new  ones  pending  outcome  of 
litigation. 

Maj.  George  L.  Berry,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Printing  Pressmen's 
and  Assistants’  Union,  replied 
to  E  &  P  but  said  merely: 
“Thank  you  for  your  telegram. 
I  have  no  comment  to  make  on 
the  Taft-Hartley  Bill.” 

Volz  Views  with  Concern 

Edward  J.  Volz,  president  of 
the  International  Photoengravers 
Union,  said  he  viewed  “with 
considerable  concern  and  mis¬ 
givings  possible  detrimental  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Bill  in 
interfering  with  and  disrupting 
pleasant  industrial  relations 
which  heretofore  existed  in  the 
newspaper  field." 

“However,”  he  added,  “future 
experience  will  to  a  great  extent 
depend  upon  the  determination 
and  will  of  both  publisher  and 
union  groups  to  prevent  ques¬ 
tionable  features  of  the  new  law 
from  destroying  established 
practices,  also  the  continued  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  respective  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  the  other 
party.  To  this  we  pledge  our  fu¬ 
ture  efforts.” 

Milton  Murray,  president  of 
American  Newspaper  Guild, 
said:  “The  Taft-Hartley  law 
should  be  a  Klondike  for  the 
lawyers  of  the  U.  S.  It  is  an 
open  invitation  to  labor-man¬ 
agement  conflict  rather  than  in¬ 
dustrial  peace.  Despite  its  evil 


intentions  toward  labor,  the 
bill  may  have  the  happy  result 
of  making  unions  more  cohesive, 
more  united,  as  the  working 
people  join  to  resist  this  at¬ 
tempt  to  destroy  the  organiza¬ 
tions  that  have  brought  them 
the  security  and  benefits  of 
union  contracts.” 

Sam  Eubanks,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  guild,  declared 
the  law  “legalized  larceny  and 
mayhem  against  unions,”  and  as¬ 
serted  “it  could  completely  dis¬ 
rupt  the  collective  bargaining 
pattern  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry.  I  hope  that  restraint  and 
common  sense  will  avoid  the 
conflicts  which  the  law  seems 
to  encourage.” 

Coll  for  Organization 

Delegates  to  the  New  England 
Typographical  Union  conven¬ 
tion  at  Portland,  Me.  called  on 
ITU  for  help  in  an  organizing 
drive  and  increased  its  own  as¬ 
sessments  for  that  purpose.  At 
the  same  time,  the  printers  de¬ 
clared  political  war  on  those 
Congressmen  who  voted  to  over¬ 
ride  the  President’s  veto. 

Expressions  from  the  publish¬ 
ers’  side  of  the  table  were  more 
along  the  line  of  an  admonition 
to  go  slowly  until  all  features 
of  the  new  law  are  understood. 

Elisha  Hanson,  general  coun¬ 
selor  for  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
said  he  had  not  had  time  to 
study  the  whole  law,  and  George 
N.  Dale,  chairman  of  the  ANPA 
Special  Standing  Committee, 
stated:  “The  ANPA  will  con¬ 
tinue  its  time-honored  policy  of 
promoting  amicable  relations 
with  all  newspaper  employes.” 

A  more  elaborate  discussion  of 
the  law  came  from  Eugene  Mac¬ 
Kinnon,  Philadelphia  ( Pa. ) 
Bulletin,  a  member  of  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Standing  Committee  and  a 
recognized  expert  in  newspaper 
labor  relations.  He  wrote: 

“I  think  public  sympathy  and 
legislative  support  rallied  to  the 


Taft-Hartley  act,  not  because  of 
any  drastic  anti-labor  or  anti¬ 
union  convictions  but  because  of 
one  basic  fear  and  two  persist¬ 
ent  annoyances.  These  three  are: 

“1.  Communism.  The  public 
does  not  fear  Communism  as  a 
military  threat  but  wisely  fears 
that  further  growth  to  the 
Commie  control  of  unions  means 
a  chaotic  tieup  of  communica¬ 
tion,  transportation  and  produc¬ 
tion  when  or  if  foreign  control 
of  the  party  decides  to  produce 
a  shambles  within  the  U.  S. 
This  section  of  the  act  would  not 
change  employer-employe  rela¬ 
tions  in  the  newspaper  business 
much  because  the  party  has  no 
influence  in  our  printing  and 
distribution  trades  except  in 
rare  local  situations.  Where  the 
party  does  call  the  shots  in  this 
business  I  think  we  can  expect 
the  leaders  to  file  recanting  or 
disavowing  affidavits  without 
blushing  because  the  aidvice  to 
so  do  has  always  been  standard 
practice  in  the  party. 

Nothing  on  Bogus  Subject 

“2.  Featherbedding.  This  has 
annoyed  the  public,  especially 
since  interest  in  housing  hit 
home  to  so  many  and  stories  of 
the  3-inch  brush  variety  became 
common.  As  I  understand  this 
section  it  applies  where  unions 
force  hiring  of  persons  for  serv¬ 
ices  that  are  not  performed  or 
are  not  to  be  performed.  Al¬ 
though  newspapers  have  man¬ 
ning  tables  in  some  departments 
the  persons  hired  have  been 
used.  The  act  may  require  more 
active  bargaining  on  this  point 
in  a  few  spots  where  publishers 
feel  they  are  over  manned  on 
machines,  but  that  has  always 
been  a  bargaining  point  and  I 
do  not  think  we  have  any  real 
problem.  Also,  unless  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  broadly  interpreted  by 
the  courts  I  do  not  see  that  it 
does  anything  to  the  so-called 
bogus  subject. 

(Continued  on  page  66 > 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Are  the  Newspapers’ 
Ad  Rates  Too  Rigid? 


By  Samuel  Rovner 


WOULD  newspaper  linage  have  time,  compounded  the  error  by 
fared  better  during  the  early  failing  to  consider  the  growing 


thirties  if  the  industry  had  fol-  strength  of  other  media.  For,  he 


lowed  a  more  flexible  rate  pol-  says,  ’‘the  rate  policy  followed. 


to  be  justifiable  at  all,  appar- 


The  question  seems  rather  ac-  ently  would  have  required  more 
ademic  in  these  days  of  booming  promotional  support  than  it  re- 


tives  Association  among  its  mem¬ 
bership,  one  on  advertising  by 
local  utility  companies,  the 
other  on  consumer  cooperatives. 

On  the  utilities,  NAEA  wants 
the  data  on  what  rates  are 
charged — general,  retail,  or  spe¬ 
cial;  and  who  pays  for  the  “Ad¬ 
vertisement”  slug  when  used 
with  copy  resembling  editorial 
matter. 

The  questionnaire  on  coopera¬ 
tives,  considerably  more  de¬ 
tailed,  seeks  to  determine  the 
number  of  cooperative  organiza¬ 
tions  in  localities  and  states  of 
NAEA  members,  income  tax  reg¬ 
ulations,  retailing  activities,  ad- 
( Continued  on  page  67) 


Clint  Wood 


linage  totals,  but  it  may  have  ceived  in  view  increasing  com 
a  good  deal  of  practical  meaning  petition.” 


for  the  future. 


A  second  table  shows  milline 


Kinter,  Chicago  rates  rising  while  the  cost-of- 


economist  and  lecturer  in  jour-  living  and  commodity-price  in- 


nalism  at  Northw^ern  Univer-  dices  were  falling  in  the_  early 
sity,  has  taken  a  scholarly  look  thirties,  and  vice  versa  in  the 


into  the  problem  and  other  re-  late  thirties  and  early  forties, 
lated  ones.  In  a  report  of  his  This,  too,  may  indicate  short- 


findings  in  the  June  issue  of  the  sightedness  of  newspaper  rate 
Journalism  Quarterly  he  draws  policies.  Dr.  Kinter  suggests. 


no  outright  conclusions,  but  he  since  “astute  buyers  of  advertis- 
lays  down  considerable  data  ing  space  will  weigh  the  ability 


Advertising  Is  Words 
And  People,  Says  Clint 


leading  very  definitely  toward  of  consumers  to  purchase  goods 
one — namely,  that  newspaper  and  services  when  contemplat- 


By  James  L  CoUings 


advertising  rates  have  been  too  ing  advertising  expenditures.' 


rigid  during  periods  of  depres¬ 
sion  and  boom. 


Milline  Up  in  Depression 


Recovery  Slow 

The  long-range  effect  of  this 
is  indicated  by  a  third  table. 


Using  milline  rates  from  Em-  which  shows  advertising  linage 


TOR  &  Publisher  and  linage  fig-  dropping  with  disposable  in¬ 


ures  from  Media  Records,  for  come,  but  failing  to  recover  as 
the  years  1929  through  1941,  his  disposable  income  turned  up- 


black-and-white  evidence  shows  ward. 


The  fourth  table,  in  the  na- 


1.  Milline  rates  rise  during  ture  of  a  case  study,  presents  the 
depression  years,  because  line  changes  in  advertising  rates  and 


rates  remain  more  or  less  fixed  circulations  of  18  newspapers 


while  circulation  drops. 


from  1929  to  1941.  Most  of  them 


2.  Conversely,  when  circula-  bear  out  the  apparent  “rigidity” 
tion  improves,  as  in  1937,  line  of  newspaper  rates. 


rates  do  not  advance  as  rapidly;  Seeking  the  reasons  for  in- 


as  a  result  milline  rates  drop  fiexibility  of  rates.  Dr.  Kinter 
when  the  economic  trend  is  up.  points  out  that  in  communities 


3.  Taken  another  way:  milline  where  newspapers  are  in  corn- 
rates  rise  in  years  when  readers  petition  with  each  other,  rate 


have  less  money  to  spend,  or  concessions  by  one  “might  have 
just  at  the  time  when  advertis-  led  to  a  spasm  of  rate  cutting” 


ers  are  most  likely  to  curtail  which  publishers  obviously 


their  expenditures. 

Dr.  Kinter's  question,  al 
though  he  doesn't  put  it  spe 


would  want  to  avoid.  At  the 
same  time,  in  “monopoly”  news¬ 
paper  towns,  the  publishers’  rig- 


cifically,  is:  Would  it  not  be  id  rate  policy  “may  have  been 


more  advantageous  to  the  news-  quite  realistic  from  a  short-term 


papers  to  cut  their  rates  while  viewpoint”  of  maximizing  prof¬ 
ad  budgets  are  being  cut?  By  its  or  minimizing  losses  during 


this  means,  linage  would  be  kept  economic  fluctuations. 


up,  even  though  artificially,  and  He  points  out.  however,  that 


would  foster  a  more  pronounced  even  “monopoly”  newspapers 
recovery  when  economic  con-  are  not  actually  such,  since  com- 


ditions  improve.  Dr.  Kinter  petitive  media  have  become  im- 
merely  “speculates”  on  this  pos-  portant  in  every  community, 
sibility,  but  he  indicates  that  Taking  the  long  view,  Dr.  Kin- 
his  thinking,  based  on  the  evi-  ter  finds  “sobering”  the  failure 
dence,  is  in  that  direction.  of  newspaper  advertising  in  the 

Tabulated  Evidence  respond  to  eco 

_  . .  ...  , ,  nomic  improvement.  And  he 

Tne  evidence  is  in  four  tables  wonders  to  what  extent  the  rate 
...  ...  policy  is  responsible. 

One  shows  that  while  milline  jt  should  be  re-emphasized 


of  figures. 

One  shows  that  while  milline 


that  throughout  his  article,  one 
1929  to  1933,  advertising  linage  Qf  ^  series  on  the  effects  of  bus- 


and  expenditures,  in  almost  iness  cycles  on  the  newspaper 

industry,  Dr.  Kinter  only  pre- 


Steadily  downward.  I^ereaher,  sents  the  facts  and  asks  ques- 
improved  and  the  tions.  We  aren’t  quite  ready  to 


rigid  line  rates  brought  a  drop  give  the  answers,  either,  so 
rates,  linage  and  ad-  we're  relaying  his  thesis  for 


vertking  expenditures,  never¬ 
theless,  remained  at  low  levels 
Again  not  committing  himself, 


its  speculative  value. 


NAEA  Questionnaires 


Dr.  Kinter  hints  broadly  that  TWO  NEW  questionrL,.re  sur- 


publishers  erred  in  keeping  their  veys  are  being  made  by  the 


rates  inflexible,  and,  at  the  same  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu- 
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CLINT  WOOD  is  a  southern  boy 

working  for  a  damnyankee 
dollar  and  a  substantial  piece  of 
northern  success,  and  doing 
right  well  at  it  too,  thank  you- 
all.  suh. 

At  24  the  good-looking  Missis- 
sippian  is  copywriter  and  as¬ 
sistant  account  executive  with 
Frank  Best  &  Co.,  New  York 
City.  His  full  name  is  Clinton  B. 
Wood,  of  the  Wood  family  deep 
down  sunnyside  from  a  small 
town  in  that  state,  Amory. 

Family  Break 

“When  I  decided  to  come  up 
here,”  he  drawled,  “I  had  a  com¬ 
plete  break  with  my  family. 
They  were  dead  set  against  it. 
They  wanted  me  to  continue  my 
law  education  at  Ol’  Miss  (Mis¬ 
sissippi  U.).  I  said  to  them,  ‘I'm 
sorry,  but  I’m  leaving,’  and  then 
came  up  here.” 

It’s  a  great  day  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  with  the  Wood  family  once 
more,  however,  Clint  agreed. 
“They’re  glad  that  I’m  in  New 
York.  I’m  attending  Fordham 
Law  School  nights.  That  pleases 
them — that  and  the  fact  I  like 
my  work  so  well.” 

Thick  As  Webster's 

His  drawl,  honeyed  and  slight¬ 
ly  slurrish  and  ever  present,  is 
as  thick  as  Webster’s  unabridged. 

Without  any  previous  agency 
experience,  and  with  a  back¬ 
ground  including  a  mixture  of 
as-night-is-to-day  Army  service 
and  civil  service  public  rela¬ 
tions,  he  started  in  at  Best’s  two 
and  a  half  years  ago. 

“I  made  no  pretenses  and  was 
frank  as  hell  with  Mr.  Best 
( who  died  last  February )  when 
talking  to  him  about  the  job.  I 
simply  told  him  I  thought  I 
could  learn  advertising.” 

Best  apparently  thought  he 
could  learn  too,  for  the  next  day 
after  CBW  applied,  the  bossman 
sent  him  a  one-sentence  letter 
stating  that  he  owned  a  new 
assignment. 

It  wasn’t  much  of  a  one  at  first, 
our  cub  discovered.  Something 
to  do  with  why  is  an  agency. 


when  is  a  deadline,  who  is  s  | 
client,  what  is  a  schedule  and  , 
where  does  a  page  bleed  to. 

Then  came  production,  and  1 
then  copywriting,  and  then  go 
ing  out  with  the  boss  to  meet 
clients.  Advertising’s  blue-plate 
special  was  served  him.  He  got 
the  complete  treatment. 

It  was  whirlwindish  in  ‘ihe 
early  stages,  but  the  career  was 
rolling,  and  the  boss  compli 
mented  his  grasp  and  progress, 
and,  gradually,  the  gale-forcei 
pace  fizzled  out  to  a  light  sum 
mer  breeze.  I 

The  hectic  apprenticeship  is  i 
over  for  Clint,  in  other  words  I 
He  now  holds  a  card  as  junior  I 
man  of  distinction  in  adland.  or  J 
whatever  the  equivalent  is  to  I 
show  he's  season^,  done  brown 
He's  on  Route  66  leading  to  sue 
acess  junction.  He’ll  know  he's 
arrived,  he  says,  when  he  has 
his  own  agency. 

Which,  of  course,  may  take  a 
bit  more  handling  of  the  wheel 
Right  this  moment,  he’s  too  busy 
account  execing  and  copywritiog 
to  look  ahead.  He  thinks  he'U  : 
make  it,  that's  the  important 
thing.  And  we  believe  he  will  ■ 
Fire  Equipment  to  — 

The  agency,  Clint  informed  us, 
handles  everything  from  heavy 
fire  equipment  to  bras.  Between 
that  wide  range,  he  himself 
turns  his  devotion  toward  seven 
accounts  .  .  .  fire  extinguishers, 
photo  and  industrial  timers,  juke 
boxes,  those  unmentionable 
gloves,  tire  chains,  and  Swiss 
watches. 

We  used  that  word  “devotita 
advisedly.  He  gives  full  mw 
ure  to  his  work,  takes  to  it  like 
his  little  colored  plantation 
friend,  Georgie,  took  to  water 
melon. 

That  is,  when  he  isn’t  unsn^- 
ing  legal  problems  in  his  miM 
in  anticipation  of  his  next  cl» 
or  dreaming  about  his  gal.  *1*° 
a  Southerner,  a  wealthy  ^ 
whom  he  has  nicknamed  Took  i 

layo-  ,  ... 

He  even  has  his  clients 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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watches  dog  bury  a  bone 


The  provident  pooch  is  resident  of  a 
city  with  plenty  of  exposed  earth's 
surface  for  burying  a  bone.  City  — 
Philadelphia.  Earth  —  family  yards. 
Significance— the  third  largest  city  has 
more  individual  homes  than  other  vast 
population  centers. 

Mark  down  one  certain  fact  from  the 


foregoing— here  is  a  truly  great  market. 
Add  another  —  reaching  this  great 
market  with  a  buyer’s  message  is  singu¬ 
larly  easy  —  for  the  simple  reason  that 
4  out  of  5  Philadelphia  families  daily 
read  one  newspaper. 

This  newspaper  is  The  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin.  It  goes  home  in  this 


city  of  homes;  has  the  largest  eve¬ 
ning  circulation  in  America.  This 
newspaper  gets  you  the  shopping  ear 
of  one  of  the  greatest  shopping  centers 
in  the  country. 

•  The  Sunday  Bulletin  —  first  issue 
published  February  9,  1947. 


In  Philadelphia  —  nearly  everybody 

reads  THE  BULLETIM 


CAMPAIGNS  AND  ACCOUNTS 

Sales  Jump  Extends 
Campaign  on  Turns 

ON  THE  RECORD  of  markedly  break  soon  in  a  list  of  175  news- 
increased  sales  in  the  first  papers, 
newspaper  campaign  on  Turns  The  ads,  occupying  long  sin- 
in  10  years,  Lewis  Howe  Co,  has  gle-column  space  will  stress  the 
decid^  to  extend  its  program  in  themes:  “Cool  drinks  begin  with 
dailies  through  the  summer.  Gilbey’s  Gin”;  “The  world 
Started  April  1,  the  first  three-  agrees  on  Gilbey's  please”;  and 
month  campaign  brought  pro-  “G  is  for  Good,  G  Is  for  Gin, 
gressively  greater  sales  jumps,  G  is  for  Gilbey’s.” 
until,  in  the  first  15  days  of  Lloyd,  Chester  &  Dillingham  is 
June,  the  volume  in  New  York  the  agency, 
city  was  20%  above  the  same 
period  last  year,  according  to  Washer  Copy 

A  NEW  $500,000  cooperative 
of  Roche,  Willian^&  Cleary,  the  campaign  based  on  perform- 
agency  handling  the  account.  ance  tests  will  be  launch^ 
Returns  are  not  yet  complete  Launderall  automa- 

for  other  parts  of  the  country,  ^^g^er  by  F.  L.  Jacobs  Co., 
it  was  stated,  but  early  figures  jjetroit. 

indicate  comparable  increases  Full-page  newspaper  ads  on 
elsewhere.  The  value  of  news-  ^^e  test  report  will  be  pub- 
paper  advertising  as  a  means  of  jished  from  coast  to  coast,  ac- 
mcreasing  sal^  during  unsettled  cording  to  Edward  A.  Ash.  di- 
business  conditions  has  been  sector  of  the  company’s  ap- 
Mr.  Porter  Mid.  pijance  division,  under  joint 
The  Turns  campaign  has  been  sponsorship  of  dealers,  distribu- 
running  in  125  dailies  on  two  ^  the  factorv 

schemes:  A-two  insert^s  a  tes?s  cScted  by  De¬ 
week  totalling  196  lines;  ^two  Testing  Laboratory,  re- 

insertions  every  two  weeks  tot-  portedly  showed  that  Launder- 
ailing  196  lines.  .  c  *  washes  clothes  28  to  41% 

From  July  1  through  Septem-  cleaner,  uses  18  to  21%  less 
her,  the  schedule  will  be  two  anH  17  tn  hot 


ailing  lyo  lines.  u  o  ♦  washes  clothes  28  to  41% 

From  July  1  through  Septem-  cleaner,  uses  18  to  21%  less 
ber,  the  schedule  will  be  two  gnd  17  to  27%  less  hot 

insertions  a  week  totalling  70  than  either  of  two  other 

leading  brands. 

.  _  Advertising  copy  has  already 

Light  Copy  been  prepared  by  MacManus, 

TWO  NEW  campaigns  on  John  and  Adams,  Inc.,  Detroit, 


Light  Copy  been  prepared  by  MacManus, 

TWO  NEW  campaigns  on  John  and  Adams,  Inc.,  Detroit, 
light-bulbs,  already  an  active  agency  on  the  account, 
field,  were  announced  this  week. 

Westinghoi^e  Electric  Corp.  Moore-McCormack 
IS  planning  to  start  in  the  fall  gye  years,  Moore-Mc- 

one  of  the  biggest  campaigns  in  ve  y  .  , 


one  oi  me  uiggesi  campaigns  in  T  inp  has  returned 

its  history,  keyed  to  the  slogan.  ^  Cormack  l^ne  nas  reiurnM 

Light  Your  House  With  West-  travel 

inghouse-the  Name  You  Know  thP  S  I  Ar 

in  Lamps.”  Under  direction  of  the  first  sailmg  of  ^  Ar^ 

Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  the  pro-  ^  * 

gram,  now  in  preparation,  will  South  Americ  J  V  •  oj,  j 
emnlovs  manv  media  with  dailv  Resumption  of  the  38-day 
if  e  South  American  cruises  is  fea- 


newspapers  a  leading  one.  it  is  foum  ^mci.can  c.n  ^ 

reported.  Other  media  will  in-  Vp’  the 

elude  magazines,  trade  papers,  Kelly,  Naso  , 
railway  station  dioramas,  dis-  agency, 
play  and  direct  mail.  r\  . 

This  week,  the  first  promotion  New  Detergent 
by  a  utility  company  of  the  new  SYMCO  Products  Co.,  Chatta 


200-watt  indirect  Bolite  bulb, 
made  by  Sylvania  Electric  Prod¬ 
ucts.  was  launched  in  West¬ 
chester  County,  N.  Y.  In  coop- 


nooga,  Tenn.,  will  use  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  South 
and  Southwest  to  advertise  its 
new  synthetic  detergent.  Detsol, 


eration  with  115  appliance  deal-  and  plans  are  in  progress  for  na- 
ers  the  Westchester  Lighting  Co.  ional  distribution,  also  to  be 
is  running  newspapers  ads  backed  with  newspaper  ads. 
throughout  the  county,  support¬ 
ed  by  spot  radio.  At  the  same  Tractor  Promotion 
time  the  manufacturer  is  also  DETROIT  —  Dearborn  Motors 
running  separate  newspaper  ads.  corp  ,  distributor  of  the  Ford 
The  Westchester  drive  is  one  of  tractor  and  Dearborn  farm 
the  early  efforts  in  an  extensive  equipment  will  spend  $2,000,- 
advertising  program  planned  qoO  in  the  12  months  beginning 
for  the  new  product.  July  1  on  advertising,  sales  pro- 

The  major  feature  of  the  Bo-  motion,  merchandising,  and  sales 
lite,  emphasized  in  the  advertis-  training 

ing,  is  that  it  permits  any  port-  Complete  advertising  plans 
able  floor  or  table  lamp  to  be  will  be  announced  at  distributor- 
converted  into  an  indirect  unit,  dealer  meetings  in  33  cities  next 
by  virtue  of  the  bulb’s  self-con-  month,  and  it  is  indicated  that 
tained  reflector.  /«rkrknorativg»  n^^w^nanpr  advertis- 


Gilbey's  Gin 


cooperative  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  will  bulk  large  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Mr.  Pierce  said  the  sales 


Tourist  Ad 
Funds  Boosted 
In  Northwest 

Helena,  Mont.  —  Through  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion.  North¬ 
west  states  are  going  after  the 
post-war  tourist  trade. 

Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon, 
Washington  and  the  Province 
of  British  Columbia  either  have 
national  campaigns  under  way 
or  will  by  early  summer. 

An  appropriation  of  $100,000 
has  just  been  approved  by  the 
Montana  state  legislature  for 
1947  and  1948  promotion,  under 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  High¬ 
way  Commission.  Heretofore,  a 
$40,000  annual  campaign  was  fi¬ 
nanced  solely  by  the  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Wendt 
Advertising  Agency,  Great  Falls, 
will  handle  the  account.  Media 
of  proved  results,  mostly  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers,  will  be 
used. 

After  State  Senator  Leonard 
Floan  had  declared,  “It  is  about 
time  we  let  the  nation  know 
what  Idaho  has  to  offer,”  that 
state’s  legislature  appropriated 
$100,000  for  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity  in  1947  and  1948.  Money 
for  salaries  and  office  expenses 
will  come  from  private  sources. 
Tax  money  will  become  avail¬ 
able  July  1.  Offices  will  be 
maintain^  at  Boise,  capital  of 
Idaho. 

■  Double  -  page,  four  -  color  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  national  media 
are  currently  appearing  under 
auspices  of  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west,  Associated,  for  the  states 
of  Washington  and  Oregon,  and 
the  Canadian  province  of  British 
Columbia.  Western  Agency, 
Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  is  handling 
the  account.  The  tri-state  ad¬ 
vertising  program  supplements 
individual  campaigns. 

■ 

Agency  Expands 

Louisville,  Ky. — W.  J.  Smith 
Co.  office  space  has  been  tripl^ 
and  its  staff  doubled  in  a  drive 
to  make  Louisville  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Capital  of  the  South,  ac¬ 
cording  to  H.  D.  Peltier,  presi¬ 
dent.  The  agency  was  awarded 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Rail¬ 
road  account  about  18  months 
ago  in  competition  with  Chicago 
and  New  York  agencies. 


SCHEDULED  to  run  weekly  potential  for  the  tractor  and  Im- 
throughout  the  summer,  copy  plement  industry  is  “extremely 
for  a  new  Gilbey  campaign  will  high.” 


I  EXCEPTIONAL 
MEN... 

about 

our  ad  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  Page  69, 
June  21$t. 

Write:  Wid  Gunning 

Community  Surveys 

14027  ROBLAR  ROAD 
SHERMAN  OAKS,  CALIFORNIA 


cJ inancially, 
there  are  no 
Upper  Classes 
and  no  Lower 
Classes  to  worry 
about  in  Middle 
Class  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  so  there 
are  no  wide  in¬ 
come-bracket 
extremes  to 
worry  about, 
either. 

a  cudiomeft  Ut 
Ti/adJUHfioH 

BUY  GREAT  CIRCULATION 


Editor  ood  Publiibtr 

TIMESHERALD  . 

260,912 

The  STAR  .  .  . 

214,212 

The  POST  .  .  . 

165,554 

The  NEWS  .  .  . 

109,267 

as  of  Marth  31, 

1947 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


National  Representative 
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j[/ies  IS  lun 

MAN'S  PARADISE 


Toledo  yachtsmen  maintain 
four  active  clubs  —  Toledo, 
Maumee  River,  Bayview  and 
Ottawa  River  yacht  clubs  . . . 
Shown  above,  yachts  of  the 
popular  “Lightning”  class  off 
the  Toledo  Yacht  Club 
grounds  and  mooring  basin 
near  the  huge  Naval  Armory. 


and  this  is  the 
TOLEDO  BLADE 


Above,  “L”  class  ...  \  ' 

Guardsman  \ 

buoy  \ 

channel.  Toledo  a  Coast  \ 

Guard  base,  with  several  \ 

hundred  area  members  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Auxiliary. 

Toledo  has  everything — river,  bay  and  good  old  Lake  Erie — 
for  the  yachting  enthusiast.  This  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  import* 
ant  yachting  centers  of  the  Great  Lakes,  with  craft  of  every  size 
from  the  native  little  “Nippers”  to  such  famous  racing  yachts 
as  the  sea-going  yawl  “Stormy  Weather”  and  schooner  “Irma 
Ann.”  Friendly  rivalry  among  local  yacht  clubs  and  those  of 
other  lake  cities  reaches  a  peak  in  such  events  as  the  Annual 
Inter-Lake  Regatta  at  near-by  Put-in-Bay  in  Lake  Erie,  the 
overnight  Mills  Trophy  race,  the 
racing  course  to  Mackinac,  and  the 
contest  for  yachts  of  the  “Frostbite” 
class,  an  annual  Maumee  Bay  event 
.  .  .  Power  boating  is  liberally  repre¬ 
sented  by  luxury  cruisers  and  work¬ 
aday  craft  making  profitable  trips 
to  the  Lake  Erie  fishing  grounds. 
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The  busy  people  of  Toledo  , . .  and  in 
the  prosperous  cities  and  on  the  rich 
farms  of  the  Toledo  Retail  Area  .  . . 
L  find  abundant  opportunity  for 
\  recreation  and  amusement  in  this 
\  city  by  the  lake.  And  they  are 
\  accustomed  to  read  the  news  of 
\  their  favorite  sports  and  attrac- 
\  tions  in  the  paper  that  has  been 

\  a  part  of  their  daily  life  for 
•  \  so  many  years.  The  Blade. 

\  Write  jor 

\  "This  is  Toledo"  booklet. 


TOLEDO  BLADE 


One  ot  Amvrica^H  Grvat  Newspapers 
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Dailies  Push  Baseball 
Projects  for  Youths 


BOSTON — Nine  New  England 
dailies  are  joining  with  the 
Boston  Post  to  find  the  best  ama¬ 
teur  baseball  talent  in  New 
England  during  free  baseball 
schools  to  be  conducted  by 
scouts  of  the  Boston  Braves. 

Baseball  officiads,  sports  writ¬ 
ers,  ajid  athletic  personalities 
will  scour  New  England  for 


Gerry  Hem,  Boston  Post  sports 
editor,  goes  over  baseball  promo¬ 
tion  details  with  Billy  South- 
worth,  center,  manager  of  the 
Braves,  and  Paul  Hines,  Jr„  Post 
sports  writer. 

budding  Babe  Ruths  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  20.  They  will 
pick  an  all-star  New  England 
team  that  will  play  a  similar 
aggregation  from  Greater  Bos¬ 
ton  at  Braves  Field  under  the 
lights. 

To  Help  Polio  Victims 

All  proceeds  of  the  game  will 
be  given  to  the  Polio  Wing  of 
the  Children’s  Hospital,  New 
England  center  for  infantile  pa¬ 
ralysis  victims.  In  1946,  this 
game  contributed  more  than 
$11,000  to  this  cause,  according 
to  Gerry  Hern,  Post  sports  edi¬ 
tor. 

All  players  will  be  completely 
equipped  with  major  league  uni¬ 
forms  and  jackets  which  they 
will  retain  as  their  own.  All  ex¬ 
penses  will  be  paid  by  the  Post. 
The  three  outstanding  players  of 
the  contest  will  be  taken  on  a 
road  trip  with  the  Braves. 

Paul  Hines,  Jr.,  Post  sports 
writer,  in  charge  of  the  event, 
will  accompany  Braves  scouts 
who  will  visit  10  key  areas. 
There,  they  will  select  the  two 
best  baseball  prospects  from 
each  who  will  play  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  contest. 

Newspapers  cooperating  in 
this  undertaking  include:  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Express;  Kenne¬ 
bec  (Me.)  Daily  Journal;  Bur¬ 
lington  (Vt.)  News;  Brockton 
(Mass.)  Enterprise;  North 
Adams  (Mass.)  Transcript;  the 
Manchester  (N.  H. )  Leader; 
Lawrence  ( Mass. )  Tribune; 
Portsmouth  (N.  H. )  Herald;  and 
Holyoke  ( Mass. )  Transcript. 

Police  Participate 
In  Philadelphia  Plan 
PHILADELPHIA  —  A  juvenile 

program  sponsored  by  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  with  the 
support  of  civic  organizations, 
employs  baseball  as  the  means 
with  which  to  interest  teen-age 


youth  over  the  habit-forming 
years  of  the  adolescent  stage. 

During  June  the  Inquirer  has 
inaugurated  the  most  ambitious 
schedule  of  organized  baseball 
for  boys  ever  attempted  in  this 
city.  Titled  the  Police  Boys’ 
Baseball  League,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  includes  more  than  1,000 
players. 

Teams  are  organized  on  the 
basis  of  one  for  every  police  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  city.  Policemen  of 
each  district  are  in  charge  of 
team  organization  and  play.  The 
idea  is  fundamentally  based  on 
the  theory  that  “cops”  will  make 
friends  of  the  boys,  and  vice 
versa,  the  goal  being  a  kind  of 
teamwork  that  makes  for  law 
enforcement  and  a  wholesome 
respect  both  for  law  and  the  en¬ 
forcers  of  the  law. 

The  idea  traces  directly  to  the 
desk  of  Walter  H.  Annenberg, 
editor  and  publisher,  who  cam¬ 
paigns  consistently  in  news  and 
editorial  columns  of  the  Inquir¬ 
er  against  the  underlying  causes 
for  juvenile  delinquency. 

Although  the  campaign  is  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  name  of  the  In¬ 
quirer,  and  is  being  carried  out 
in  conjunction  with  his  staff  of 
sports  writers  and  the  officials 
of  Inquirer  Charities,  Inc.,  it 
was  Mr.  Annenberg  who  dug 
down  in  his  own  pockets  for  the 
$15,000  with  which  the  boys’ 
teams  were  equipped  with  play- 
suits  and  playing  paraphernalia. 
The  teams  will  play  throughout 
the  summer,  with  a  miniature 
“world  series”  winding  up  the 
campaign  as  public  and  paroch¬ 
ial  schools  open  up  again  in  the 
Fall. 

■ 

Wilder  Foote  to  Head 
UN  Press  Relations 

Wilder  Foote,  chief  press 
officer  of  the  American  dele¬ 
gation  to  the  United  Nations,  has 
been  named  chief  of  a  new 
“Press  and  Publications”  bureau 
of  UN. 

His  appointment,  effective 
Aug.  1,  will  place  him  over  the 
present  press  section,  headed  by 
George  Barnes,  which  handles 
UN  relations  with  correspond- 
ents. 

Staff  Is  Given 
Longer  Week-End 

Green  Bay,  Wis. — The  Green 
Bay  Press-Gazette  is  publishing 
at  noon  each  Saturday  to  permit 
afternoon  closing  and  enable 
editorial  and  mechanical  staff 
members  a  longer  week-end. 

In  view  of  the  outlook  for 
continued  newsprint  shortages, 
the  Press-Gazette  is  taking  steps 
to  spread  its  available  supply 
over  the  remaining  months  of 
the  year.  One  of  the  first 
changes  has  been  to  publish  a 
10-page  edition  on  Saturdays 
only.  All  advertising  has  been 
dropped  with  exception  of  two 
pages  of  classified,  about  two 
columns  of  business  announce¬ 
ments,  and  radio  program  ads 


License  Bill  Killed 

Springfield — Retreating  from 
their  position  in  the  face  of 
vigorous  attacks  by  the  press, 
six  Illinois  senators  who  re¬ 
cently  sponsored  a  censorship 
bill  providing  for  the  licens¬ 
ing  of  newspapers  and  other 
publications  have  killed  the 
measure  “for  the  soke  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press." 

Stvope  Protests  Army 
Ban  on  ONA  Reporter 

Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Overseas 
News  Agency,  filed  a  sharp  pro¬ 
test  with  the  Secretary  of  War 
this  week,  charging  improper 
steps  had  been  taken  to  punish 
Constantine  Poulos,  ONA  corre¬ 
spondent,  for  alleged  offenses  in 
Greece  in  March,  1946. 

Poulos,  on  his  arrival  in 
Vienna  from  Hungary  June  17, 
was  summoned  to  the  U.S.  Army 
Public  Relations  Office  and  told 
he  was  to  leave  the  United 
States  zone  of  Austria  immedi¬ 
ately.  He  was  further  informed 
he  was  not  “acceptable”  in  the 
United  States  zone  of  Germany. 

Action  against  the  American 
correspondent,  he  was  informed, 
was  based  on  instructions  from 
the  War  Department  which  had 
been  holding  an  “unfavorable” 
report  by  the  War  Department 
representative  with  the  Allied 
Mission  to  observe  the  Greek 
elections  as  long  ago  as  March, 
1946,  during  the  plebiscite. 

Swope  denounce  the  present 
action  against  Poulos  as  “a  high¬ 
handed  proceeding”  and  pro¬ 
tested  “against  the  right  of  any 
officer  in  the  Army  to  curtail 
the  professional  right  of  a  corre¬ 
spondent  to  write  the  story  as 
he  sees  it.” 

■ 

Mersey  Paper  Co.  Profit 
For  '46  Is  $853,040. 

Montreal,  Can.  —  Sharply  in¬ 
creased  earnings  are  shown  by 
Mersey  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  in  its 
18th  annual  report  covering  the 
year  ended  Dec.  31,  1946. 

Consolidated  gross  profits,  after 
depletion,  amounted  to  $2,423,237 
against  $1,375,061  in  1945.  Net 
profit,  after  interest,  deprecia¬ 
tion,  and  taxes,  amounted  to 
$853,040  against  $451,190. 

The  1946  profit  is  equal  to 
$17.06  per  share  on  50,000  shares 
of  5V6%  cumulative  preferred 
stock  ($100  par),  on  which  divi¬ 
dends  were  in  appears  to  the 
extent  of  $43.75  per  share  at  the 
close  of  1946.  The  1945  earnings 
equalled  $9.02  per  share. 

After  allowing  one  year’s  pre¬ 
ferred  dividend  requirements, 
the  1946  profit  equals  $3.85  per 
share  on  150,000  no-par-value 
common  shares.  In  1945  the  cor¬ 
responding  earnings  equalled 
$1.17  per  common  share. 

■ 

Professor's  Son 

San  Francisco  —  John  Bush, 
son  of  Dr.  Chilton  Bush,  head  of 
the  Stanford  University  journal¬ 
ism  division,  has  joined  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  as  copy  boy. 


Ohio  Daily  Puts 
Wire  Reports 
In  Digest  Form 

Willoughby,  O. — Converted  to 
daily  publication  in_  an  area 
where  three  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  circulate,  the  Lake  Coun¬ 
ty  News  Herald  continues  to  fea¬ 
ture  its  local  news  but  presents 
wire  news  under  the  heading, 
“Busy  Readers’  News  Digest.” 

Under  this  heading  is  pub 
lished  all  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  news  in  concise,  informa¬ 
tive  paragraphs  as  released  by 
the  INS.  Only  spot  wire  news, 
distinctively  Ohio  stories  and 
human  interest  items  are  given 
head  treatment. 

Having  published  as  a  weekly, 
semi-weekly  and  during  the  last 
year  as  a  tri-weekly,  the  News 
Herald  starts  publishing  daily 
except  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
in  its  53rd  year.  Daily  editions 
were  started  June  2. 

E.  T.  Broderick  is  editor;  J.  B. 
Robinson  is  business  manager, 
and  N.  E.  Petitt  is  advertising 
manager.  All  have  been  with  the 
organization  for  many  years. 

Party  Is  Given 
For  Newl’yweds 

Holyoke,  Mass. — Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  Dwight,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Holyoke  Tran¬ 
script-Telegram,  was  hostess  at 
a  dinner  honoring  Miss  Louis 
Koegel,  whose  marriage  to 
Frank  Norris  will  take  place 
soon;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  V. 
Bowler,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  J.  Murphy. 

Miss  Koegel  was  formerly  a 
feature  writer.  Bowler  is  on  the 
reportorial  staff  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Mary  Smith,  was 
with  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment:  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murphy 
are  city  editor  and  news  editor 
respectively. 

■ 

Denver  Post  Airborne 

Denver,  Colo. — Airborne  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Denver  Post  are  now 
delivered  to  selected  points  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  area.  The 
edition,  practically  the  same  m 
the  home  edition  delivered  in 
Denver,  reaches  La  Junta  at  4 
p.m. 


INDIA 


for  information  on  leading 
newspapers  in  Bombay. 
Calcutta,  and  Madras — 
members  of  the  Express 
Newspapers  Ltd.  group 
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Joshua  B.  Powers,  Inc. 

International  PuhHeker»* 
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The  Biggesi 
LAUGHS 

of  the  Year 

are  found  right 
now  in 

WASH 


Leslie  Turner's  current  story  of  the 
search  for  the  famous  Kringle  Soap 
baby  has  hit  the  nation  smack  dab 
in  its  funnybone. 

Meet  Buster  Killikak,  who  took  19 
years  to  reach  the  fourth  grade  in 
school  and  suddenly  blossomed  forth 
as  the  author  of  the  country's  most 
successful  singing  commercials. 

Buster  is  just  one  of  the  great  cast 
of  characters  in  the  swellest  farce 
comedy  of  the  year  and  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  satires  of  any  year. 


0$^ 


k  •  ^ 

''t'nje/'  *  I 


NEA  SERVICE,  Inc. 


1200  West  Third  St.  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 
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rigure  in  copter  uost  mately  20  tons  of  newsprint  in  On  Profit  Facts 

rolls  was  destroyed  at  the  Cou- 

PORTLAND,  Ore. — ^How  much  ity,  it  was  possible  to  set  it  down  rier  &  Freeman  plant  when  the  A  new  long-range  ad  program 
does  it  cost  a  newspaper  to  in  the  backyard  of  the  cabin  at  basement  was  flooded  by  the  designed  to  acquaint  the  public 

operate  a  helicopter?  It  takes  the  scene  of  the  crime,  in  a  recent  rainstorms.  Other  paper  with  the  facts  about  corporate 

longer  than  three  months  to  find  very  small  clearing  completely  stock  was  damaged  and  the  loss  profits  will  be  launched  in  Sep- 

out,  is  the  opinion  of  the  Oregon  surrounded  by  mountain  peaks,  was  estimated  by  Hollis  P.  Rice,  tember  by  the  National  Asso- 

Journal.  managing  editor,  to  reach  at  ciation  of  Manufacturers,  it  was 

Records,  of  course,  are  being  a  *  .dk.  least  $5,000.  announced  this  week  by  Hoi- 

kept  and  it  will  be  determined  wPK  combe  Parkes,  director  of  public 

later  if  Bell's  estimate  of  a  cost  ^170  relations. 

of  $35  an  hour  for  operation  is  ,  j||  kj  lUHUU!  VA  Magazines  of  general  circula- 

accurate.  m-  ™  Jl J  TT—.-.J  ^ion  will  be  the  primary  med- 

The  Journal  accepted  delivery  .  /^XIO  AaiOS  Ura0a  ium,  Mr.  Parkes  said,  and  $300,- 

of  its  helicopter  from  Bell  Air-  i  sc  i  been  appropriated  to 

craft  Corp.,  the  first  week  in  Prtl'’  AfiQ  carry  the  campaign  to  the  end 

April,  becoming  the  first  news-  ’  :>  1947 

paper  in  the  United  States  to  fly  Dallas,  Tex.  —  Newspaper  Newspapers,  he  added,  will 

Its  own  helicopter  for  gathering  publishers  should  standardize  continued  to  be  used  as  a  "fire- 

news  and  pictures.  '■V  the  size  of  advertisements  that  fighting"  medium,  for  ads  on 

One  of  the  first  costs  after  the  will  be  accepted  for  color  print-  immediate  and  specific  issues. 

purchaS  price,  on  Sw^  ing,  L.  W.  Thornton,  press  room  He  termed  the  magazine  the 

ment  is  insurance.  The  Journal’s  ^  '  v  '  foreman  of  the  Shreu^ort  ( La. )  NAM  medium  for  “fire-preven- 

helicoDter  is  literallv  covered  ‘  '  Journal,  urged  at  the  recent  tion  advertising, 

with  insurance  The  pilot’s  1^  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’  Ad  copy  and  layouts  for  the 

is  insured  under  a  separate  pol-  Association  advertising  clinic  forthcoming  cainpaign  h  a  v  e 

icy,  and  every  person  who  rides  V  X-  j  been  adapted  to  the  findings  oi 

In  the  machine  is  insured  In-  ^  r*  Thornton  said:  a  copy  research  survey  for  NAM 

surance  is  carried  that  will  pay  .  the  major  obstacles  by  Opinion  Research  Co|^..  it 

up  to  $100,000  for  injury  to  one  national  advertiser  was  stated.  Test  was  the  “pene 

passenger,  or  up  to  $200  000  for  there  has  tration  of  ideas  m  the  ads. 

an  accident  involving  more  than  standardization  of  ad 

one  passenger.  The  helicopter  sizes  that  will  be  accepted  for 

has  only  two  seats.  Public  lia-  printing, 

bility  insurance  is  carried  to  ,  Some  newspapers  accept  an 

pay  up  to  $100,000  for  one  per-  quarter  page;  some, 

son  and  ^  to  $300,M  for  a  'Copter  photo  of  the  three-block-  page^  and  *sUli  others  w?U 

single  accident  involving  more  jong  Oregon  Journal  building  on  j-Qt  accent  less  than  a  full  page 
than  one  person.  the  Willamette  river  at  Portland.  "°The  2m?  proc!^u/e  b  fot 

Insurance  covering  liability  Hangar  for  the  machine  is  on  the  lowed  in  rates.  The  price  in  one 
for  damage  to  property  to  others  flat  roof.  newspaper  is  25%  extra  for  the 

in  the  amount  of  $5M,-  color  and  black;  for  two 

000.  The  all-risk  policy  on  the  Plans  call  for  the  use  of  the  colors  and  black,  30%,  and  three 
helicopter  IS  based  on  the  actual  helicopter  to  promote  civic  proj-  colors  and  black,  35%  extra, 
value  of  the  machine.  There  is  gets  and  national  campaigns  and  “The  newspaper  for  which  I 
®  o*'  the  hangar  drives.  The  day  it  was  intro-  work  charges  25%  extra  for 

which  h^  been  specially  built  duced  to  Portland,  for  promo-  each  additional  color.  The  min- 
on  the  flat  roof  of  the  new  tion  purposes  the  man  at  the  imum  size  ad  that  will  be  ac- 
journal  building.  head  of  the  state  cancer  drive  cepted  is  1,000  lines  for  one  in- 

Bell  Aircraft  quotM  a  pur-  ^as  given  a  ride  over  the  city  section,  but  if  the  advertiser  will 
chase  price  of  around  $25,000  on  and  photographed  in  the  ma-  run  one  color  ad  each  week  for 
this  m^el  helicopter.  An  ex-  chine.  13  consecutive  weeks,  he  can 

navy  Pilot,  who  was  a  co-mstruc-  Bell  Aircraft  recommends  get  by  with  an  800-line  ad.” 

tor  at  the  Livermore  naval  air  periodic  check-ups  of  its  ma-  ■ 

base  with  C.  S.  Jackson,  asso-  chines.  The  first  major  check-up  Plrrnt  Ta 

ciate  publisher  of  the  Journal,  is  made  at  the  end  of  50  hours  riant  IS  nazea 

was  employed  to  pilot  the  heli-  flying  time.  This  amounts  to 

copter.  He  had  previous  rep-  practically  a  complete  overhaul 

ortorial  experience  so  he  can  fill  during  which  the  helicopter  is 

the  role  of  pilot- reporter.  How-  torn  down  and  reassembled, 

ever,  he  first  had  to  take  a  Within  a  few  days  after  this 

month  s  gaining  ^upe  at  Bell’s  check  was  made.  Bell  requested 
plant  in  Niagara  Falls  where  he  the  Journal  to  ground  its  heli- 
was  graduated  as  one  of  the  first  copter  for  12  days  while  the 
helicopter  pilots  to  engage  in  ci-  causes  of  several  helicopter  acci- 
vilian  flying.  Then  an  airplane  dents  were  investigated  and  an- 
mechanic  was  hired  to  keep  the  alyzed. 
machine  in  good  order.  Prior  to  ■ 

the  delivery  of  the  machine,  the  n  i  n  t 
mechanic  completed  a  training  liOyQl  JrrGSS  iXKJUiry 

ic°s’lch2i.“  helicopter  mechan-  Conducted  Secretly 


Aids  Chest  Drive 

Detroit,  Mich. — Detroit’s  Com¬ 
munity  Chest  campaign  next  fall 
will  be  promoted  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  advertising  executives 
headed  by  Elliott  Shumaker,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  director,  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press. 


The 

Elizabeth 

Market 


NewJersey's 

5th 

Largest 

Market 


Breakfast  Briefs 


Retail 

Sales 


From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

A  couple  of  Missouri  congress¬ 
men  are  pushing  a  bill  to  pay 
our  presidents  a  handsome  pen¬ 
sion  after  they  retire.  The  con¬ 
gressmen  assure  us  that  what 
they  have  in  mind  is  a  reward, 
not  a  hint. 


Effective  Net 
Income 
$324,840,000 

Retail  Sales 
$207,520,000 


May  this  country  never  reach 
the  point  where  a  commonly  ac¬ 
cepted  definition  of  safety  is 
what  John  L.  Lewis  says  it  is 
from  one  day  to  the  next 


:ipectat  Kepreientatives 

WARD.  GRIFFITH  CO^ 
PUBLISHER  for  Jane  28,  1*47 


CONCENTRATE  FOR  PROFITS  *  CONCENTRATE  FOR  PROFITS  ★  CONCENTRATE  FOR  PROFITS 


Nothing  beats  fundamentals  when  picking  media  and 
markets.  The  basic  A-B-C’s  of  the  advertising  business  are 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  reports.  Surveys  and 
claims  that  contradict  these  reports  are  not  worth  a  dime 
a  dozen.  Any  attempt  to  contravert  A-B-C  reports  is  an 
attempt  to  cover  a  naked  weakness. 

Cleveland  A-B-C  reports  show  seven  counties  in  the 
Cleveland  Retail  Trading  Zone.  Six  daily  newspaper  cities 
are  in  these  counties  and  their  City  Zones  account  for 
84.3%  of  the  population.  61%  is  in  the  Cleveland  City 
Zone  and  67%  in  Cuyahoga  County.  Figure  the  Cleveland 
Market  as  the  entire  seven-county  Retail  Trading  Zone  or 
as  this  area  minus  the  five  other  City  Zones  and  you 
still  find  that  The  Press  delivers  top  coverage  and  concen¬ 
tration.  Stick  to  the  A-B-C’s  and  you  can’t  go  wrong. 


CONCENTRATE  FOR  PROFITS  ★  CONCENTRATE  FOR  PROFITS  ★  CONCENTRATE  FOR  PROFITS 


Brush  Lines  Really  Tell, 
Unsigned  Ad  Still  Sells 


DAXiLAS,  Tex. — Miss  Laura  Lee 
advertising  manager  of 
Volk  s  department  store  here 
gave  an  inside  picture  of  her  de¬ 
partment’s  procedure  to  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  clinic  recently. 

Excerpts  of  her  talk  follow; 

‘On  Monday  mornings  at  an 
executive  meeting,  ads  are 
scheduled  10  days  in  advance  for 
specified  departments — ^not,  how¬ 
ever,  the  actual  merchandise  to 
be  featured. 

“After  the  meeting,  we  start 
aMembling  merchandise  which 
will  be  advertised  in  Thursday’s 
papers,  and  we  usually  manage 
to  get  it. 

S-Poiated  Problem 

“For  through  a  constant  sell¬ 
ing  Job,  we  have  finally  con- 
jdnced  our  executives  that  we 
MUST  have  merchandise  on 
schedule — because  our  staff  is 
small  and  production  takes  time, 
since  every  ad,  regardless  of 
size,  presents  a  five-point  prob¬ 
lem  to  be  solved. 

"First,  we  must  make  people 
see  the  ad;  second,  we  must 
make  them  read  it;  third,  we 
must  make  them  understand  it* 
fourth  we  must  make  them  be¬ 
lieve  it,  and  fifth,  we  must  make 
them  want  the  article  advertised 
more  than  they  want  its  price 

“If  we  fail  in  No.  1,  we  haven’t 
a  chance  of  success.  So  we  try 
to  make  a  pleasing  layout.  This 
means  having  all  merchandise  to 
TO  presented  in  a  given  ad  be¬ 
fore  we  can  even  start.  It  means 
eye-appealing  art  work. 

“With  space  not  too  plentiful, 
with  multiple  department  fea¬ 
turing  totally  unrelated  items  on 
a  single  page,  making  the  lay¬ 
out  is  not  easy. 

PsrsonoltT  in  Ad 

“We  have  been  dividing  our 
pages  with  interlocking  rules 
and  circles  made  with  a  brush. 
We  feel  that  they  individualize 
our  ads  (and  our  feeling  is  that 
a  store’s  advertising  should  fol¬ 
low  such  a  definite  pattern  that 
it  assumes  a  distinct  person¬ 
ality). 

“And  these  heavy  brush  lines 
also  have  more  attention  value 
than  ordinary  rules. 

“On  one  occasion,  we  found 
that  advertising  type  and  estab¬ 
lished  newspaper  position  paid 
off.  An  ad  got  in  the  paper 
without  a  signature  and  we 
had  a  wonderful  day’s  business 
on  the  advertised  items  in  spite 
of  it. 

“Problems  2,  3  and  4 — making 
people  read,  understand  and  be¬ 
lieve — must  be  worked  out  in 
copy,  of  course — and  the  shorter 
the  better! 

“We  have  tried  many  methods 
of  approach,  but  always  it  seems 
the  most  obvious  is  best — Just 
as  simple  words,  familiar  to  the 
greatest  number  of  people  are 
more  conducive  to  easy  read¬ 
ability  and  understanding. 

Catting  tha  Masaaga  Across 

“We  are  asking  a  great  deal 
of  time  from  our  readers  when 
we  expect  them  to  read  a  page 
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of  advertising.  So  we  try  to  tell 
them  a  fairly  complete  story 
with  picture,  heading  and  price. 

“Then  we  get  a  message  over, 
and  if  our  audience  does  read 
the  copy  because  of  special  in¬ 
terest  in  the  advertised  item, 
they  understand  more  about  it, 
and  we  hope,  believe. 

“For  our  entire  organization 
shuns  exaggeration,  and  because 
we  have  tried  so  consistently  to 
adhere  to  truth  in  advertising, 
we  feel  we  have  built  better 
than  a  fair  amount  of  consumer 
confidence.  , 

“Number  5 — making  people 
want  what  we  have  to  sell — is 
the  summary  of  the  other  four; 
and  if  we  have  successfully  ac¬ 
complished  those,  we  should 
have  gone  far  toward  creating 
a  desire  for  the  item. 

“Frankly,  I  never  look  at  a 
newspaper  without  fresh  ad¬ 
miration  for  those  who  put  it 
together. 

Copy  Early— and  Correct 

“With  the  paper’s  production 
problems,  we  can  expect  the 
kind  of  service  we  want  only  if 
we  help  them  give  it  to  us.  This 
means  early  copy  and  copy  that, 
when  it  leaves  our  desk,  is  as 
nearly  correct  as  we  can  make  it 
— and  it  means  early  cuts. 

“Through  perseverance,  we 
have  become  sufficiently  organ¬ 
ized  to  get  Thursday’s  copy  to 
the  newspaper  on  Tuesday;  Fri¬ 
day’s  and  Sunday’s  copy  over  on 
Wednesday:  Saturday’s  copy  on 
Thursday.  Monday  and  Tuesday 
copy  goes  over  on  Friday,  and 
we  take  Saturday  afternoons 
off  to  catch  our  breath  and  a 
little  air. 

“Drawings  go  to  the  engraver 
on  the  same  day  copy  goes  to 
the  paper. 

“And  by  making  every  effort 
to  have  copy  right  when  it 
reaches  the  paper,  our  proof  cor¬ 
rections  rarely  extend  beyond 
typographical  errors. 

“If  we  keep  trying,  maybe 
some  day  we’ll  have  a  real  sys¬ 
tem.  In  the  meantime,  this  is 
the  way  we  go  about  helping  our 
newspapers  help  us  tell  people 
we  have  what  they  want — whi<* 
is.  after  all.  the  purpose  of  ad¬ 
vertising.” 


TOP-FLIGHT 
MEDIA  MAN! 

Take  a  look  at  Baltimore’s  phen¬ 
omenal  “Magazine”.  Locally  edited 
picture  stories.  Compelling  grav¬ 
ure.  1,000  line  page  size.  Favorite 
reading  habit  in  America’s  6th 
largest  city.  Your  next  schedule 
needs  “Magazine!” 

"MAGAZINE" 
published  with  the 
Baltimore  Sunday  Sun 


Tenn.  Group  Seeks 
Clean  Elections 

Kingsport,  Tenn. — A  fact  finding 
committee  to  work  for  clean 
elections  in  every  city  in  Tennes¬ 
see  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  J.  W. 

West,  general 
manager  of 
Kingsport 
Times  -  News, 
who  is  the  new 
president  of 
Tennessee  Press 
Association. 

Loye  W.  Mil¬ 
ler,  Knoxville 
News  -  Sentinel. 
has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  W«bI 

committee.  Fel¬ 
low  members  are  Horace  K. 
Wells,  Clinton  Courier;  Joe 
Hatcher,  Nashville  Tennessean; 
Minor  E.  Bragg,  Murfreesboro 
Banner;  Edward  J.  Meeman, 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar;  Carl  A. 
Jones,  Johnson  City  Press- 
Chronicle;  Paul  Sims,  Browns¬ 
ville. 


On  Centennial  Group 

Ft.  Worth,  Tex. — Plans  for  a 
citywide  observance  of  the  100th 
birthday  of  Fort  Worth  in  1949 
are  being  studied  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  including  James  M.  North, 
Jr.,  editor  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram;  James  R.  Record, 
managing  editor  of  the  Star- 
Telegram.  and  Walter  R.  Hum¬ 
phrey,  editor  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Press. 


Herald  Tribune 
Urges  Wide  Use 
Of  Microfilms 

The  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune,  whose  pages  are  recorded 
on  microfilm  covering  a  period 
of  106  years,  is  actively  promot¬ 
ing  this  service  for  the  first 
time  since  the  pre-war  years. 
Says  the  paper’s  Information 
Service: 

Suppose  you  were  writing 
copy  for  an  advertisement  and 
wanted  to  find  “The  Prayer  of 
Twenty  Millions,”  the  famous 
open  letter  of  Horace  Greeley's 
to  Abraham  Lincoln  which  elic¬ 
ited  from  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  an  even  more  famous 
reply.  A  quick  look  at  the  mi¬ 
crofilm  file  of  the  1862  editions 
of  the  New  York  Tribune  would 
reveal  the  letter  in  its  full  orig¬ 
inal  text.  If  you  were  preparing 
a  speech  about  early  agriculture 
in  the  United  States,  again  the 
microfilm  edition  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  could  be  brought 
into  play. 

’The  entire  film  file  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  and  New  York  Tri¬ 
bune  from  1841  through  1946 
occupies  less  space  than  two 
years  of  bound  files.  'The  pro¬ 
jector  is  a  box-like  apparatus 
with  an  18"  x  18"  glass  screen 
upon  which  the  image  appears. 
Anyone  can  operate  the  pro¬ 
jector  with  a  few  seconds’  in¬ 
struction.  Information  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  Manager  of 
Microfilm  Edition,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 


Grand  Island 

Nebraska's  Third  City 


Serving 
The  Great 
Central 
Nebraska 
Territory. 


Diversified  interests 
Industry  Agriculture 

•  Railroad  Center  •  Dehydrating  Plants 

•  Sugar  Beet  Factary 
•  Alfalfa  •  Dairy  Products 

•  Sorghum  Variety  of  Feeds 
•  Corn  •  Sugar  Beets  •  Potatoes 
•  Livestock  Raising  and  Feeding 
•  Irrigated  Farms 

Nebrosko  Formers  are  Prosperous 
They  Read— — 

The  Grand  Island  Independent 

(A  I T A O F r I B  POBLIOATION) 

Nstlonal  Advertising  Representative: 

ARTHUR  H.  HAGG  &  ASSOCIATES 

New  Tetk  Okleege  Ornehe  Kansas  City  Denver 


EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  for  Joiio  2B,  1H7 


name  1,900 

grocery  items! 


ifesss 

Ssi:4aS4\>-/' . 


Of  course  she  can’t.  Neither  can  any  other  homemaker. 

But  the  latest  issue  of  The  Chicago  TIMES  Pantry  Poll  can— 
and  does.  It  tells  what  types  and  amounts  of  more  than  1,900 
brand-identified  grocery  and  allied  products  are  stocked  in  400 
representative  Chicago  homes. 

Pantry  Poll  can  present  this  brand-preference  picture  accu¬ 
rately  because  housewives  are  not  asked  to  rely  on  their  memories 
for  data.  Instead,  trained  Northwestern  University  investigators 
visit  400  Pantry  Poll  Panel  homes  thrice  yearly.  They  actually  in¬ 
ventory  every  grocery  and  allied  item  on  the  shelves,  in  iceboxes, 
deep-freezers,  and  under  the  sink. 

This  information,  compiled  in  Pantry  Poll,  cleariy  indicates 
changing  brand-preference  trends  in  Chicago.  It  assists  grocery- 
products  producers  and  advertisers  in  mapping  sales  strategies  to 
meet  current  conditions. 


The  April,  1947,  Pantry  Poll  is  just  off  the  press.  If  you  are 
affiliated  with  the  foods  industry,  take  advantage  of  its  help.  Copies 
are  available  without  charge  from  Pantry  Poll,  The  Chicago 
TIMES,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 


■BITOR  ft  PURLISHERfor  Jan*  28,  1947 
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SYNDICATES 


Editor  Clarke  Directs 
News  and  Syndicate 


PLENTY  is  happening  to  B.  O. 

.  .  .  Gravel  Gertie  is  getting 
better.  Baby  Sparkle  is  grow¬ 
ing  up,  and 
Dick  Tracy  is 
off  again  on  an¬ 
other  episode. 

Richard  W. 

Clarke,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of 
the  New  York 
News,  knows 
how  it's  all  go¬ 
ing  to  turn  out, 
but  he  isn’t  tell¬ 
ing  .  .  .  not  un¬ 
til  Chester 
Gould  unfolds 
the  intriguing  Clarke 
story  himself  in  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  installments. 

Mr.  Clarke  keeps  weeks  ahead 
of  the  readers  on  a  lot  of  comic 
strips;  sometimes  he’s  even 
ahead  of  the  artists  who  draw 
them.  As  president  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune-New  York  News 
S3nidicate  he  helps  to  plot  some 
of  the  comic  strip  heroes'  esca¬ 
pades. 

In  that  respect,  Mr.  Clarke 
carries  on  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  previous  president  of  CT- 
NYN,  the  late  Capt.  Joseph  M. 
Patterson,  godfather  of  several 
outstanding  successes  of  the 
drawing  board.  Years  of  close 
association  with  Mr.  Patterson 
on  the  News  equipped  Mr. 
Clarke  for  his  special  function 
as  syndicate  president,  a  post 
conferred  upon  him  recently  by 
the  directors  of  the  parent  Trib¬ 
une  Co. 

Close  to  News  Room 

He  runs  the  syndicate  from 
the  editorial  department  floor  of 
the  News  Building.  The  affairs 
of  Terry  are  just  as  much  a  part 
of  his  daily  routine  as  the  latest 
news  and  the  din  of  the  type¬ 
writers  in  the  big  city  room  out¬ 
side  his  picture-panelled  ofiSce. 

Since  Sept.  4,  1919,  less  than 
three  months  after  Captain  Pat¬ 
terson  started  the  News,  Mr. 
Clarke  has  climbed  steadily 
from  a  spot  on  the  staff  to  a 
place  just  a  little  higher  than 
that  held  by  his  father,  the  late 
Arthur  L.  Clarke,  first  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  News. 

Fresh  out  of  uniform  as  an 
Army  lieutenant  in  World  War 
I,  young  Clarke  picked  up  again 
his  newspaper  career  which  he 
had  started  as  an  office  boy  on 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Traveler.  In 
1915-16,  when  his  father  was 
city  editor  of  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Herald,  he  worked  on  the  rival 
Examiner. 

Studies  for  a  diplomatic  ca¬ 
reer  were  interrupted  by  the 
war  and  he  gave  them  up.  Af¬ 
ter  three  years  on  the  News,  he 
went  over  to  the  World  as  roto¬ 
gravure  editor  and  assistant 
Sunday  editor.  He  returned  to 
the  News  in  1930  as  automoble 
editor.  Two  years  later  he  was 
Sunday  editor,  a  job  in  which 
he  came  into  contact  frequently 


with  the  feature-minded  Patter¬ 
son. 

On  Nov.  1,  1939,  the  News’ 
publisher  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Mr.  Clarke  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  to  succeed  the  late 
Harvey  V.  Deuell.  A  year  ago 
he  was  made  executive  editor. 
He  is  51  years  old. 

Preaches  Change  of  Pace 

The  syndicate  job  provides 
him  with  a  change  of  pace.  He 
preaches  change  of  pace  to 
comic  strip  authors.  When  he 
notices  one  getting  tangled  up 
in  a  long-drawn-out  episode  or 
trying  to  bang-zip-boom  in  every 
panel,  he  goes  right  after  him. 

“We  had  to  take  George 
Wunder  in  hand  shortly  after 
he  succeeded  Milt  Caniff  as 
Terry’s  author,”  Mr.  Clarke  re¬ 
lated,  “or  he  would  have  burned 
himself  right  out.  He  was  try¬ 
ing  to  pack  too  much  adventure 
into  each  strip,” 

Wunder,  he  recalled,  didn’t 
inherit  Terry  easily.  Weeks  of 
slaving  at  the  drawing  board 
preceded  his  bow  as  Caniff’s 
successor.  For  about  six  weeks, 
Mr.  Clarke  disclosed,  Wunder 
virtually  locked  himself  up 
with  Carey  Orr,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une’s  fam^  editorial  cartoonist, 
for  a  concentrated  course  in  art 
work.  For  some  time  previously 
he  had  copied  and  re-copied 
Caniff  illustrations  to  learn  his 
technique. 

Now  Terry  is  well  established 
as  Wunder’s  own,  with  his  own 
story  and  his  own  characters. 
Too  Many  Imitators 

Strictly  imitations  of  well 
known  strips  are  the  bane  of  the 
syndicate  executive’s  job,  Mr. 
Clarke  remarked.  Of  scores  of 
ideas  submitted  by  aspiring  ar¬ 
tists,  he  has  been  impressed 
with  the  possibilities  of  only  one, 
as  far  as  the  story  went,  but  the 
art  work  was  terrible. 

The  best  place  for  a  comic 
strip  artist  to  get  started,  he  ad- 
vis^,  is  in  a  newspaper  or  syn¬ 
dicate  art  department.  It’s  the 
best  way,  he  said,  to  avoid  imi¬ 
tation  because  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  techniques  will  breed 
originality. 

Today,  in  Mr.  Clarke’s  opin¬ 
ion,  there’s  a  strong  trend  to¬ 
ward  comics  which  appeal  to 
the  pre-school  age  children: 
such  strips  as  the  Teenie 
Weenies  which,  he  recall^. 
Captain  Patterson  had  rein¬ 
stated  in  the  News  when  his 
grandchildren  complained  they 
couldn’t  follow  some  of  the 
others.  Aggie  Mack,  he  noted, 
is  typical  of  the  new  fashion  in 
lap  comics — the  kind  the  kids 
ask  Pop  to  read  to  them  on  Sun¬ 
day  morning. 

To  the  more  sophisticated 
followers  of  B.  O.  Plenty,  et  al, 
Mr.  Clarke  gave  a  tip:  If  you 
want  to  be  a  few  panels  ahead 
of  the  daily  story,  buy  the  News 
pre-date  edition  ...  or  else  be 
a  syndicate  president. 


Cartoon  Chat 

“OZARK  IKE.”  the  King  Fea¬ 
tures  hillbilly-sports  comic 
strip  by  Ray  Gotto,  will  add  a 
Sunday  page  July  27 — ^just  as 
interest  in  sports  climbs  towards 
its  annual  peak.  The  feature 
tabloid,  (half  or  third-page)  will 
be  called  Ozark  Ike’s  Whodun¬ 
its”  and  dramatize  famous  plays 
and  boners  in  and  out  of  sports. 
Since  each  page  will  tell  a  com¬ 
plete  incident,  readers  who  don’t 
know  “whodunit”  must  wait  for 
the  answer  next  weekend. 

Burne  Hogarth,  nationally 
known  illustrator,  will  return 
Aug.  10  to  the  ‘Tarzan”  Sunday 
page  which  he  drew  1937  to 
1945  for  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate.  During  the  last  year  and 
a  half  Hogarth  drew  “Drago” 
for  the  New  York  Post  Syndi¬ 
cate,  taught  art  and  freelanced. 
Later  Hogarth  may  also  take 
over  the  daily  “Tarzan”  from 
Rex  Maxon  when  the  latter  de¬ 
votes  more  time  to  Fine  Art. 

Since  Jimmy  Hatlo  used  a 
Congressman’s  idea  for  a  ‘They’ll 
Do  It  Every  Time”  panel,  KFS 
has  had  to  print  enough  deluxe 
copies  for  all  the  national  law¬ 
makers.  Hatlo  pictured  the  dif¬ 
fering  attitudes  of  constituents 
towards  budget  cuts  in  theory 
and  cuts  in  the  hometown  hand¬ 
outs.  .  .American  humor  has 
made  such  an  imprint  in  Eur¬ 
ope  that  a  recent  exhibit  in 
Brussels  featured  U.  S.  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  comic  art, 
with  emphasis  on  the  KFS  Walt 
Disney  features. 

Notes  and  Personals 
NEA  SERVICE  has  drafted  the 
noted  outdoor  author  Rex 
Beach  for  a  fishing  and  hunting 
column.  .  .  C.  G.  Hafley,  onetime 
assistant  to  the  president  of  Mc¬ 
Clure  Syndicate  and  recently 
business  manager  of  Ellis  Publi¬ 
cations,  has  resigned  to  become 
publisher  of  Eastern  Jeweler.  .  . 
Webster  K.  Nolan,  KFS  coast 
manager  at  San  Francisco,  has 
been  reelected  a  grand  trustee 
of  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden 
West,  in  line  for  the  grand  pres¬ 
idency. 


Mason  to  Direct 
U.  S.  Brewers 
Foundation 

Frank  E.  Mason,  for  14  years 
vicepresident  of  National  Broad- 
eating  Co.  and  former  president 
of  International 
News  Service,  ' 
has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  ( 
the  United 
States  Brewers 
Foundation. 

I  Mr.  Mason 
I  will  take  over 
his  duties  on 
I  July  1,  at  the 
headquarters  of 
!  the  Foundation 
in  New  York  Moson 
City.  Mr.  Mason 
has  had  a  long  career  as  a  news¬ 
paper  executive  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  counsel.  Before  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  executive  director 
of  the  Foundation,  Mr.  Mason 
was  president  of  Fireside  Press, 
book  publishers  of  Philadelphia, 
and  during  the  past  year  ac¬ 
companied  former  President 
Herbert  Hoover  in  his  world 
food  survey 

During  World  War  II  Mr.  Ma¬ 
son  was  special  assistant  to  the 
late  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Frank  Knox.  He  was  a  “dollar  a 
year  man”  appointed  to  organize 
a  new  public  relations  section  in 
the  Navy  Department.  Secretary 
Knox  aiso  loaned  Mr.  Mason  to 
the  Army  in  the  Summer  of 
1941  to  help  plan  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Army  Psychological 
Warfare  Section.  He  now  is  a  re¬ 
serve  colonel  in  the  Army. 

After  service  in  World  War  I, 
he  resigned  his  commission  to 
join  International  News  Service 
as  chief  of  its  Berlin  office.  After 
serving  INS  in  London,  Paris, 
and  other  European  cities  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  United  States  in 
1927  to  become  president  and 
general  manager.  In  1931  he  be¬ 
came  vicepresident  of  NBC, 
where  he  remained  until  1945. 


Yonr  Card  in  Wailungton  — 

and  Graciontly  Received  .  —  —  .  ^ 

Yes,  here  is  the  card  \  ,  q/  ^ 

of  a  Washinjfton  cor-  \  9^  %n 
respondent  known  to  y 

all,  respected  by  all.  \  ”  ’ _ 

It  means  a  fresh,  \  _ -  i  IS, 

clean-cut  outlook  c 

on  the  entire  Capital  picture,  not  .,V 

duplicating  other  column  services. 

Washington  News  Whiffs 

I  She  is  an  accomplished  news-getter  and  \ 

U  YOUR  “Washington  Staff,”  plus  the  \ 'X 
n  novel  idea  of  a  special,  localized  news 
1  I  “lead,”  based  on  news  of  your  city, 

I  j  county  or  State.  That’s  NEW!  Exclu- 
|g|  sive  rights  in  your  territory.  A  top  ^ 
k  feature  for  Saturdays,  Sundays  or  Mon-  1 

^  days.  (Send  for  sample  sheets.) 
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DICK  TRACY 


-  eve  luJ.  Ute  tieuA'Lfx'iUiif  we  would 

'iltxiw  cat  even  Ivuflte^  incneoAe  .  .  | 

Those  were  the  words  of  publisher  Louis  Levand  shortly  after  he 
took  over  EVERY  FEATURE  ON  OUR  LIST! 

For  sample  proofs  of  any  features  still  open  in  your  territory, 
and  a  quote  on  prices,  write— phone— wire  .  .  . 

Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 

AA  CI/^rT  hlCWC  Ai IT  .  « A  •  at  w  K  ■  •< 


M.  SLOTT,  Manoge 


NEWS  lUILOING,  New  Torh  17 


TRilUNI  TOWER.  Cliicoqe  11 


And  in  Addition  to  These  Great  Comics  The  Wichita  Beacon  Daily  Comes  The  Gumps’*  and  Brendo  Starr’* 
The  Beacon  Today  Presents  Its  Leading  Comics  on  This  Page.  Regular  Page  I  News  Will  Be  Found  on  Page  2 


*These  are  roinirs  released  by  tb*'  Chienfio  Tribune- iSeir  York  Meirs  Syndiralt 

IBITOR  it  PUILISHERfer  Jne  28.  1947 


THE  BEACON'S  FEATURES  NOW  EQUAL  THOSE  OF  ANY  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  WORLD 


WITH  Ihe  ifwueurMfieo  lodMjr  ef  the  eulire  Chicete  Timee.  la  additiaa  le  IImI  The  Beecea  hur*  the  top 
Tnhwae  feelMre  tectiea,  TW  WichHe  Beecea  aew  feeteree  ceauce  ead  celamai  from  the  heat  ajra^ 
raaka  with  the  leedmg  aewapepert  el  the  world  celea  in  Aawrace.  The  Wichita  Beecea  today  ta  iadaad 
at  CMRnira.  colaauis  and  faalarea.  No  other  aewapaper  ‘‘Kaaaaa  Croaleat  Newapaper.**  The  addilioa  ef  all  of 
givM  yoM  more  comics.  No  other  aewapaper  firoa  yea  the  Chkafe  Trihaae  featurea,  which  iaclade,  Dkh  Tracy. 
msr*  ee  better  colaaiaiata.  No  other  acwipaper  pivea  Orphaa  Aaaie,  Caaoline  Alley,  Wiaaio  Wiahle,  Mooa 
mm  awre  or  helter  wHtera.  The*  Chicafo  Trihaae  la  Mulliaa  aad  Sheesia,  briaga  a  realisatioa  of  an  ambitioa 
ndrd  “The  Worid'a  Createal  Newapaper.'*  The  Wichita  of  the  Levaad  Brothfra  when  they  parcbaaed  The  Wich^ 
gtirr-  baa  parchaaed  EVERY  featare  the  Cbacago  Tri^  Beacon  eighteen  yeara  ago.  They  aapired  to  give  Wichita 
aella  in  addition  to  ita  leaaed  wire  newa  aerrica  aad  Kanaaa  aad  the  Soalhweat  a  aewapaper  uaaurpiMed 
vtoch  it  diatribatea  in  conjaactioa  with  the  New  Yerh  by  any  ether  in  the  United  Stales  or  the  world.  Yoar  by 


year  have  been  added  the  beat  of  feataraa.  To  the  Aaao>  stalled  a  few  years  ago  mahea  Beacon  readers  only  pine 
ciated  Proaa  arivo  aorrice  baa  been  added  the  latomalional  minates  away  from  any  happening  in  the  Uailad  Matea. 
Newa.Sarrma,  which  each  yoar  has  been  eapaadod  antil  That  a»oaaa  that  nine  minataa  after  a  pictar*  la  raml^iif 
now  it  eqaala  the  aorrice  roceirod  by  the  metropolitan  in  New  York  City  or  Leo  Aagotoa,  it  is  in  The  Bencoa 
aowap'.pera  ia  New  York  Cdy.  Lea  Aagolea.  San  Fram  elTice.  The  market  has  been  searched  by  editerUI  eaports 
ciocn.  and  Chicago.  <hi  top  of  that  The  Beacon  haa  par*  to  hriag  roa  the  finoet  colanuiista  the  boat  srrRers  of 
cbaaod  the  loaaod  wire  ef  ^  Chicago  Triban  vNew  Yerh  public  opinien.  Some  boro  been  tried  and  dropped. 
Timai.  This  girm  ita  roadora  ALL  the  news  from  the  Ochora  hare  boon  kept  in  The  Beacon  on  a  permanent 
throe  forammt  aerricoa  of  the  world,  latomalional  Photos  haaia  By  careful  screening  and  weeding  out  The  Wichita 
sand  bnahol  haaheta  of  pictures  for  Beacon  readers  and  Beacon  la  proud  today  to  giro  you  a  newspaper  that  ranha 
the  Aaoociatien  Proaa  Wirephoto  aorrice  which  was  im  with  the  boat  m  this  country. 


AAAKE  extra  CASH  BY  SEIUNO 
YOUt  OONT  WANTS’*  THRU  A 
lOW  COST  BEACON  WANT  AO. 
OIAI  3-2211. 


KANSAS*  GREATEST  N  E  W  S  P  A  P  E  R^L  A  R  C  E  S  T  PAID  CIRCULATION  IN  KANSAS 

THE  WICHITA  BEACON 

Only  fpennig  Afemapeper  in  Wttkdm  C/aing  Aiaeciefed  Proaa,  AP  WirepAefe,  tNS  and  Chtcego  Frabnne'Afeio  Park  Fune«>Wesa  Park  Afema  Senhce 


BEACON  HAS  WORLD’S  BEST  OOMIOS 

★  it  it  if  ★★★  ★★★ 

Dick  Tracy,  Orphan  Annie,  Skeezix  Start  Today 
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^ke  li3arn  —  Dedicated  to  the  Happy  Hours  of  Youth 

The  pictures  on  this  and  the  opposite  page  show  ‘opening  night’  at 
the  Gannett  Youth  Club — christened  ‘THE  BARN’  by  the  young 
people  of  Rochester  .and  Monroe  County — the  gift  of  Frank  Gannett 
in  the  name  of  his  two  Rochester  newspapers,  the  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
and  the  Times-Union. 

THE  BARN  is  the  teen-agers  own  exclusive  club,  completely  equipped 
for  year-round  operation,  with  a  snack  bar  serving  refreshments  and 
soft  drinks.  Here  they  have  their  formal  dances,  their  impromptu 
social  gatherings,  spend  their  recreational  hours,  produce  special 
entertainment  features  from  among  their  own  membership. 

A  focal  point  for  social  contacts,  in  an  atmosphere  their  very  own, 

THE  BARN  fulfills  the  one  thing  youth  wants  most  of  all — a  place  of 
its  own  in  which  to  meet  and  to  associate  with  one  another  without 
too  much  supervision. 

The  unique  feature  of  the  club  is  the  way  it  is  managed.  A  Youth 
Advisory  Committee  composed  of  representatives  of  twenty-one  high 
schools  does  the  actual  planning.  Two  members  of  this  Youth  Com¬ 
mittee  also  serve  on  an  adult  board,  composed  of  representatives 
from  the  newspapers  and  representatives  from  the  community. 

Eager  to  conduct  their  own  affairs,  earnest  in  accepting  responsibility, 
enthusiastic  in  the  desire  to  show  parents  and  teachers  that  youth, 
given  the  chance,  can  find  the  right  way,  the  young  people  of  Rochester 
have  embarked  on  this  new  adventure  with  all  the  spirit  and  vitality 
of  youth.  The  Barn  is  their  own  idea.  Its  benefits  will  be  everlasting. 
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Lawson  Lifts  His  Hand 
And  All  Lynn  Chips  In 


By  G.  Ellis  Mott 

BOSTON — A  smart,  “dollars  and 
sense”  Yankee  go-getter  pub¬ 
lisher  is  setting  a  fast  pace  for 
New  England  newspaper  exec¬ 
utives  these  days. 

He  is  Ernest  W.  Lawson,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  general  manager  of 
the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Item.  His  vig¬ 
orous  champion¬ 
ing  of  civic  im¬ 
provements  has 
attracted  not 
only  trade  rec¬ 
ognition  but  an 
increase  of  7,000 
circulation. 

This  is  how 
he  works.  Mr. 
Lawson  realizes 
that  the  Lynn 
Boy  s’  Club 
needs  a  new 
Lawson  gynasium.  ^ 

he  invites  70 
leading  citizens  as  his  gueste  to 
•  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Edison. 
There  are  six  women  present  as 
well  as  the  mayor  and  members 
of  all  religious  faiths. 

Purely  ‘Iniormative* 

While  he  remains  at  one  of 
the  rear  tables,  far  removed 
from  toe  speakers’  table,  his 
managing  editor,  Charles  Galla¬ 
gher,  states  that  the  luncheon 
is  purely  “informative!”  It  is 
Just  to  explain  that  the  city  has 
been  waiting  60  years  for  a  gym¬ 
nasium  and  “something  ought 
to  be  done  about  it.” 

Someone  else  gets  up  and  re¬ 
marks  it  will  cost  about  $50,000 
in  addition  to  the  $37,000  sub¬ 
scribed  back  in  1944.  Everyone 
present  agrees  the  boys  need  a 
gym.  And  everyone  also  agrees 
that  with  the  Item  behind  the 
idea,  the  money  can  be  raised  by 
spring. 

No  one  has  yet  said  anything 
about  making  any  definite  con¬ 
tributions.  But  merely  by  Mr. 
Lawson  waving  an  unseen  wand, 
one  prominent  citizen  arises  and 
pledges  $500.  In  less  than  10  min¬ 
utes,  some  19  others  make 
pledges  ranging  from  $100  to 
$2  .(MX).  Before  the  luncheon- 
filled  guests  leave,  they  have 
pledged  $7,850  for  a  new  gym. 

This  is  the  same  technique  Mr. 
Lawson  has  used  for  five  or  six 
luncheons  for  worthy  causes 
during  the  past  year  and  a  half. 
So  whenever  a  Lynn  resident 
gets  an  invitation  to  a  “Lawson 
lunch,”  he  is  well  aware  that 
another  Lawson  idea  is  about  to 
take  root.  And  what's  more  they 
like  it. 

Fund  Raised  ior  Boy 
Just  over  a  year  ago  Lawson 
put  over  another  one  of  toe 
smartest  promotions  of  its  kind 
ever  attempted  in  New  England. 
Lawson’s  Item  sponsored  “the 
Dickie  Landry”  fund  for  a  four- 
year-old  boy  who  had  lost  both 
legs  while  playing  on  the  rail¬ 
road  tracks. 

Lawson  threw  the  campaign 
Into  high  gear.  Public  subscrip¬ 
tions  rolled  in,  swelling  a  fund 
to  $26,000.  This  money  assured 


the  boy  of  not  only  new  sets  of 
artificial  limbs  for  life,  but  also 
a  complete  college  education. 

Because  of  these  humanitar¬ 
ian  campaigns,  Lawson  has  not 
gone  unrecognized  in  his  com¬ 
munity.  In  January,  he  was 
awarded  the  citation  by  the 
B’Nai  B’Rito  Brotherhood  as 
Lynn’s  outstanding  citizen  of 
1946. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that 
Lawson  received  this  recogni¬ 
tion  for  what  he  has  done  to 
promote  tolerance  among  all 
faiths.  In  that  respect,  he  has 
played  no  favorites.  In  fact,  he 
gives  100%  support  to  all  wor¬ 
thy  causes  which  are  beneficial 
to  Lynn. 

He  is  generous  in  giving  space 
for  charity,  the  Community 
Fund,  and  Red  Cross  drives. 
These  campaigns  always  xeceive 
his  personal  attention.  Many  a 
“must”  story  goes  over  the  copy 
desk  when  Lawson  is  out  cam¬ 
paigning  for  Lynn. 

Drive  on  Communism 

Just  recently,  Lawson 
launched  a  vigorous  campaign 
against  Communism.  He  want¬ 
ed  to  be  sure  that  people  knew 
what  Communism  was  all  about. 
In  a  series  of  entertaining,  yet 
informative  articles,  he  made 
toe  Commies  run  for  cover.  It 
was  certain  they  never  could 
hide  in  the  Lynn  Item. 

Lawson  puts  emphasis  on 
local  news.  Yet  he  provides  his 
readers  with  a  good  coverage  of 
both  national  and  international 
affairs.  He  has  developed  a  very 
healthy,  constructive,  up-to-the 
minute  editorial  policy.  And,  it 
has  all  paid  off  too.  Circulation 
is  up  and  so  is  national  adver¬ 
tising. 

This  progressive  newspaper 
publisher  received  his  start  in 
the  advertising  department  of  a 
Brocton,  Mass.,  paper.  Then  he 
went  to  Worcester  where  he  was 
advertising  director  of  the  Wor¬ 
cester  Post.  He  switched  from 
Worcester  to  Lynn  in  the  Fall 
of  1939. 

■ 

Louisville  Papers  Sign 
With  Mailers  Union 

Louisville,  Ky.  —  The  Louis¬ 
ville  Times  and  the  Courier- 
Journal  have  signed  a  two-year 
contract  with  the  International 
Mailers  Union  after  negotiating 
almost  a  year.  The  I.M.U.,  an 
independent  union,  defeated 
the  International  Typographical 
Union  Local  99  in  an  election 
last  month.  The  vote  was  42 
to  24. 

The  contract  grants  a  prefer¬ 
ential  union  shop  and  provides 
for  maintenance  of  membership. 
Mailers  on  the  day  side  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  $9  increase  to  $63  for  a 
37V^-hour  week  in  February. 
The  night  mailers  had  been 
given  a  $7.75  raise  to  $65.75  at 
the  same  time.  The  raises  and  a 
two-week  paid  vacation  clause 
were  written  into  the  contract. 


30%  Dividend 
By  British  Papers 

London— A  30  7o  dividend  is  to 
be  paid  on  toe  ordinary  stock  of 
the  Daily  Mirror  and  Sunday 
Pictorial,  it  is  disclosed  in  the 
report  of  H.  Guy  Bartholomew, 
chairman  of  the  operating  com¬ 
panies.  This  is  7V^%  more  than 
was  paid  last  year. 

Daily  Mirror’s  circulation  is 
up  to  3,600,000  copies  and  toe 
Sunday  Pictorial  sales  has  in¬ 
creased  from  2,600,000  a  year 
ago  to  3,800,000. 

Billington  Honored 

Detroit,  Mich. — Cecil  Billing¬ 
ton,  for  a  number  of  years  a 
member  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  Booth  Newspapers,  Inc., 
and  an  oflicial  of  the  Detroit 
News,  was  honored  recently 
when  the  directors  of  the  Cran- 
brook  Institute  of  Science  named 
the  botanical  collections  as  “The 
Billington  Hebarium.”  Billing¬ 
ton  for  a  number  of  years  has 
been  a  diligent  student  of  the 
botany  of  Michigan. 


Insurance  Broadened 
By  Oregon  Journal 

Portland,  Ore. — The  Oregon 
Journal,  which  has  had  an  em¬ 
ploye  group  insurance  program 
in  effect  since  1920,  is  revamping 
it,  effective  July  1.  The  new 
plan  includes  hospitalization, 
medical  and  surgical  benefits,  as 
well  as  a  revised  and  broadened 
group  life  insurance  plan.  In 
addition,  it  is  available  to  all 
full-time  employes  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  and  their  families. 

The  greater  portion  of  toe  cost 
will  be  paid  by  the  Journal, 
which  will  also  share  the  cost 
of  toe  disability  coverages 
equally  with  subscribing  em¬ 
ployes.  Employes  may  enter 
the  plan  after  three  months  of 
service,  instead  of  a  year,  as 
previously. 

■ 

10,000  at  Festival 

Omaha,  Nebr. — ^An  estimated 
10,000  persons  turned  out  for  the 
Midwest  Summer  Music  Festi¬ 
val  staged  recently  under  the 
sponsorship  of  Omaha  World- 
Herald  Good  Fellows  Charities, 
Inc. 
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It’s  easier  to  sell  the  Buffalo 
market  because  you  can  reach 
everyone  in  one  newspaper 
(98.6%  city  zone  coverage)  at  one 
low  advertising  rate. 

Buffalo  is  headquarters  for  up¬ 
state  wholesalers  covering  many 
smaller  markets. 


We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish 
specific  market  information  to  fit 
your  individual  needs. 

MARKET  FACTS 
City  Population  (imsesi.)  667,944 
City  and  Trading  Area  1,072,214 
News  Circulation  266,701 


News 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  Publisher 


KELLY-SMITH  CO. 
National  Representjf»« 
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IN  LOS  ANGELES 


Home  with  swimming  pool  ...  or  home  in  swimming 
pool — it’s  still  the  answer  to  some  Angeleno’s  where-to-live 
problem.  Yet  a  prodigious  demand  for  housing  is  just 
one  token  of  Los  Angeles’  remarkable  growth.  Postal 
receipts  last  year  climbed  $3  million  aboYe  1945 
. . .  have  doubled  since  1938.  Los  Angeles  G)unty 
is  America’s  Fastest  Growing  Major  Market — and 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  is  its  Number  One  newspaper 
.  .  .  delivered  to  more  homes  than  any  other 
West  Coast  daily. 


NOTE:  Due  to  the  newsprint  shortage  and  our  primary 
obligation  to  supply  a  complete  summary  of  news  to  our 
readers — we  continue  to  ration  advertising  space. 
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Dinner  Honors 
100  Stringers 
Of  Toledo  Blade 

Toledo,  O. — ^Taking  cognizance 
of  its  news  coverage  of  24 
northwestern  Ohio  counties  and 
three  in  southern  Michigan  and 
those  who  furnish  it,  the  Toledo 
Blade  entertained  more  than 
100  state  corespondents  at  a 
dinner  and  get-acquainted  party 
recentiy  in  the  Willard  Hotel. 

Blade  officials  pointed  out  the 
purpose  of  the  party  was  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  Blade’s  methods  and 
wishes  for  spot  news  coverage. 

Correspondents  from  as  far  as 
100  miles  from  'Toledo  attended 
the  party  with  the  newspaper 
standing  transportation  ex¬ 
penses.  They  were  presented 
cards  identifying  them  as  “Spe¬ 
cial  Correspondents  of  the 
Blade,”  and  later  they  were  tak¬ 
en  on  a  tour  of  the  Blade  Build¬ 
ing. 

Most  of  the  correspondents 
serve  as  editors  or  staff  writers 
of  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
in  their  home  communities. 
Others  were  housewives,  office 
workers,  businessmen,  teachers. 

Special  recognition  was  ac¬ 
corded  Mrs.  D.  H.  Zimmerman, 
Pemberville,  O.,  correspondent 
for  54  years.  She  was  presented 
an  orchid  by  Don  Wolfe,  Blade 
state  editor.  Also  among  those 
present  was  O.  J.  Collins, 
Stryker,  O.,  correspondent  for 
52  years. 

The  important  part  played  by 
the  correspondents  in  perform¬ 
ing  a  public  service  to  the  To¬ 
ledo  territory  by  their  news 
coverage  was  emphasized  in 
talks  by  Grove  Patterson,  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  of  the  Blade;  Mi¬ 
chael  Bradshaw,  editor;  Paul  A. 
Schrader,  managing  editor,  and 
Wolfe. 

Introduced  at  the  party  were 
Paul  Block,  Jr.,  co-publisher  of 
the  Blade;  Burdette  Johns,  chief 
of  the  Ohio  Bureau,  Associated 
Press;  Fred  Mollenkopf,  Blade 
City  editor,  and  several  Blade 
department  heads. 

■ 

Windsor  Executives 
Conduct  Rural  Forum' 

Windsor,  Ont. — Calculated  to 
make  the  publication  of  the 
Windsor  Star  more  vital  to  its 
rural  and  suburban  readers,  ex¬ 
ecutives  presented  a  forum  be¬ 
fore  the  Cottam  Rotary  Club  re- 
centl}',  at  which  questions  on 
editorial,  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation  matters  were  answered. 
Those  participating  in  the  meet¬ 
ing  were:  W.  H.  Vaughan,  exec¬ 
utive  editor;  Charles  E.  I^auni- 
cek,  associate  business  manager; 
Norman  W.  Hull,  news  editor; 
Norman  A.  Campbell,  city  edi¬ 
tor;  Doug  Vaughan,  sports  edi¬ 
tor;  and  Charles  R.  Knight,  car¬ 
toonist. 

■ 

AWA  Officers  Opened 

Washington  —  Aviation  Writ¬ 
ers  Association  has  engaged 
space  in  the  National  Press 
Building  for  a  permanent  head¬ 
quarters.  Gerard  B.  Dobben  of 
American  Aviation  Publications, 
is  executive  secretary. 


Mrs.  D.  H.  Zimmerman  receives 
orchild  from  Don  Wolie,  Toledo 
Blade  state  editor,  center,  lor  her 
54  years  ol  service  as  a  corre¬ 
spondent.  O.  I.  Collins,  right,  cor¬ 
respondent  lor  52  years,  also  was 
commended 

SMALL  display  ad  in  the  Somer¬ 
set  (Pa.)  Americon  describes 
“All  spring  suits— off.” 

■ 

announcement  of  the  birto 
of  a  daughter  to  Wesley  F. 
Pratener.  New  York  agency 
man.  and  Mrs.  Pratzner  land^ 
under  “Amusements”  in  tne 
Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey 

Journal. 

a 

CLASSIFIED  “opportunities”  ad 
in  the  Camden  (N,  J.)  CouriCT- 
Post:  “MEMORIAL  business  for 
sale.  1  mile  from  race  track. 

■ 

A  HARRISBURG  dateline  item 
on  the  U.P.  Pennsylvania  wire 
related:  “Sampson  slew  the 
Philistines  with  a  jawbone  of 

an  asxztthtopylvwlbymompow- 

bo." 

■ 

SIGNS  in  Seattle’s  new  three- 
level  underground  garage 
directed;  “Press  &  Radio  Party 
Lowest  Level.” 

■ 

EDITORIALLY,  the  West  Ches¬ 
ter  (Pa.)  Local  News  greeted 
the  lifting  of  sugar  rationing, 
saying  “housewives  i^ay  now 
have  all  they  desire.”  But  a 
page  one  story  the  same  day  was 
headlined:  “Sugar  Scarce  as 
Controls  End.” 

■ 

Best  Kentucky  Weeldy 
Becomes  Evening  Daily 

Murray,  Ky.— The  Ledger  & 
TUnes.  recently  judged  the  best 
all-round  weekly  in  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Press  Association,  becan^ 
a  six-day  evening  daily  June  16, 
with  United  Press  service. 

W,  Percy  Williams,  publisher, 
announced  that  his  son,  James, 
who  served  five  years  in  the 
Army,  has  taken  full  charge  of 
the  newspaper  and  Job  printing 
plant.  Another  son,  W.  Bryant 
Williams,  is  general  manager  of 
Pari*  (Tenn.)  Post  Intelligencer, 
which  Mr.  Williams  also  owns. 

The  Ledger  &  Times  began  in 
1879.  Mr.  Williams  acquired  it 
in  1941.  A  year  later  he  merged 
it  with  the  West  Kentuckian. 
Murray’s  last  daily,  the  Free 
Press,  ceased  publication  in  1906. 


Lesher  Buys 
Another  Paper 
In  California 

Walnut  Creek,  Calif.  —  Pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Walnut  Creek  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal  from  David  D.  New- 
some  was  announced  here  June 
23  by  Dean  S.  Lesher,  publisher 
of  the  Merced  (Calif.)  Sun-Star 
and  of  the  Madera  (Calif.) 
News. 

Newsom,  who  purchased  the 
paper  after  his  return  from 
Navy  duty,  is  entering  the 
diplomatic  service.  A  former 
Pulitzer  traveling  fellow,  he 
was  with  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  then  with  the 
Richmond  (Calif.)  Independent 
before  war.  He  is  the  son  of 
the  late  F.  S.  Newsom,  former 
Independent  business  manager. 

Lesher,  former  publisher  of 
the  Fremont  (Neb.)  Tribune 
and  the  Fremont  Eagle,  pur¬ 
chased  the  Sun-Star  in  March, 
194L  Last  year  he  bought  the 
Madera  News  and  established  it 
as  a  daily. 

■ 

Bladines  Add  Weekly 

McMinnville,  Ore. — ^Purchase 

of  the  North  Lincoln  News- 
Guard  by  Jack  and  Phil  Bladine, 
publishers  of  the  McMinnville 
Telephone  •  Register,  has  been 
announced.  Sellers  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Philip  Bennett. 

The  Bladines  have  published 
the  Telephone-Register  since 
1928  and  in  that  period  it  has 
been  awarded  state  and  national 
honors  as  an  outstanding  weekly. 
Jack  Bladine  is  now  in  Webster 
City,  Iowa,  where  he  is  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Daily  Freeman- 
Journal. 

John  Armstrong,  who  has  been 
managing  editor  of  the  Tele¬ 
phone-Register,  will  manage  the 
DeLake  newspaper. 

■ 

Richburg  in  Elba 

ELBA.  Ala.— Sale  of  the  'Elba 

Clipper,  a  weekly,  to  Edward 
J.  Richburg,  of  Opp,  Ala.,  has 
been  announced  by  Renzo  C. 
Bryan,  publisher  since  February, 
19l4.  Richburg  formerly  was 
associated  with  the  Opp  News. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bryan  announced 
plans  to  visit  relatives  in  Texas, 
Ohio,  New  York  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  returning  to  Elba 
about  Jan.  1. 


Group  Acquires  Paper 
GREAT  BEND,  Kans. — The  Rus¬ 
sell  County  News,  weekly 
was  purchased  recently  by  Hel¬ 
en  Townsley  Coogan,  William  I 
Townsley,  and  Russell  T.  Towi»- 
ley,  publi^ers  of  the  Great 
Bend  Tribune. 

Russell  T.  Townsley,  assistant 
advertising  manager  of  the  Tri¬ 
bune,  will  be  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  News.  The  new 
owners  took  possession  of  the 
paper  June  16. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowell  Hogue, 
who  disposed  of  the  News  be¬ 
cause  of  Hogue’s  health,  found¬ 
ed  the  paper  in  1930. 

Buys  Gary,  Ind.,  Paper 
GARY,  Ind. — Leigh  S.  Plummer 

formerly  on  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  Hearst  newspapers 
has  bought  the  Glenn  Park  Her¬ 
ald,  a  suburban  weekly.  Since 
leaving  military  service,  Mr. 
Plummer  has  been  assistant  of¬ 
fice  manager  of  Foote,  Ck>ne  & 
Belding  agency  in  Chicago. 

Kingston  Leader  Sold 
KINGSTON,  N.  Y,— Dr.  D.  S. 

Meyers,  a  physician  and  sur¬ 
geon  here,  has  bought  the  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  Kingston 
Daily  Leader  and  the  Ulster 
County  News  and  will  become 
president  of  these  newspapers 
on  July  1.  Associated  with  him 
is  Edward  L.  Remmert,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Ulster 
County  Bank. 

The  sale  was  made  by  Mrs. 

M.  L.  Comerford,  president  of 
the  Leader  Company,  who  will  , 
retire,  and  Ira  V.  D.  Warren, 
secretary-treasurer,  who  will  re-  J 
main  as  manager  of  the  editorial  1 
and  mechanical  departments  of  I 
the  papers. 


Montreal  Matin  Sold; 
Duhamel  Is  Editor 

Montreal,  Can.  —  Montreal 
Matin,  French  language  morning 
tabloid,  has  been  acquired  by 
the  National  Union  Party.  Roger 
Duhamel,  editor  of  La  Patrie, 
has  been  named  as  editor-in- 
chief. 

The  first  tabloid  published  in 
Montreal,  under  the  name  ol 
L’lllustration,  it  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  1930  and  in  1936  its 
title  was  changed  to  L’lllustra- 
tion  Nouvelle.  In  1941  when  i 
Jacques  Cartier  became  its  man-  jj 
aging  director,  the  name  was  . 
changed  to  Montreal  Matin.  * 


MARION  HARPER 
ASSOCIATES  INC. 

MARKETING  AND  REASEARCH  COUNSIl 

CONSUMER  PANEL  OPERATION 
READERSHIP  SURVEYS 
SPECIAL  MARKET  STUDIES 

A  oatiooal  orgonizadea  familiar  with  the  prohloaM  ef  ocwspop* 
pwMbhan. 

274  Madiaon  Are.,  N«w  York  14,  N.  Y. 
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sorry— 


n 


can’t  be 
everywhere . 


Can  Boyle  visit  us?”  is  the 
refrain  coming  from  hundreds 


of  AP  editors  throughout  the 


country. 


Hal  Boyle's  column 


on-the-street  kind  of  human 


interest  reporting  he  de 


veloped  on  war  battle 


fields  ...  is  one  of 


the  top  newspaper  reader  attractions  today. 

On  a  roving  assignment,  Boyle  has  filled 
scores  of  requests  for  personal 


PULITZER  PRIZE/ 


appearances. 

We're  sorry  Boyle  can't  be  every¬ 
where— but  AP  editors  every¬ 
where  can  and  do  have  Boyle's 
personalized  column  .  .  .  ap¬ 
pearing  daily  already  in 
hundreds  of  newspapers. 


THE 

I  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

I  editor  ft  PUILISHERfor  June  28,  1947 


INDIANA  UNIVERSITY! 
ERNIE  PYLE  LECTURE¬ 
SHIP. 

6DLD  STAR  MOTHERS  CITA¬ 
TION  FOR  HUMAN  INTEREST 
REP0RTIN6.  ^  " 

UWVERSin  OF  MISSOURI  AWARD 
FOR  DISTIN6UISHED  SERVICE  TO 
lOURNAUSM. 


CIRCULATION 


Airplanes  to  Reduce 
Paper  Delivery  Rate 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


PROGRESS  to  obtain  reduced 

rates  for  airplane  newspaper 
shipments  was  reported  by 
Clark  Farber,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Daily  News,  to  the  ICMA  con¬ 
vention  in  New  York  last  week. 

He  announced  that,  effective 
Aug.  1,  airlines,  quite  generally 
over  the  nation,  will  reduce 
rates  from  26Vt  to  20  cents  a 
ton  mile.  Farber  said  his  com¬ 
mittee  found  airlines  look  upon 
newspapers  as  highly  desirable 
cargo  and  are  interested  in  at¬ 
tracting  additional  volume  of 
this  business. 

Planes  Being  Used 

Working  with  Farber  have 
been  Abbie  Wallace,  New  York 
World-Telegram,  and  John 
Black,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Examiner,  as  ICMA  committee 
members. 

“The  use  of  this  means  of 
transportation  has  become 
routine  on  many  newspapers 
during  the  past  year.”  Farber 
reported.  “Many  small  newspa¬ 
pers  are  loading  their  papers 
into  small  private  airplanes  and 
doing  a  real  Job  of  serving  their 
suburban  areas.  Some  report  the 
cost  is  no  greater  than  automo¬ 
bile  operation,  and  in  some 
cases,  it  has  enabled  the  pub¬ 
lisher  to  eliminate  his  early  edi¬ 
tion  entirely. 

“John  Black  reports  West 
Coast  newspapers  are  using  air 
transportation  rather  exten¬ 
sively  and  It  has  enabled  them  to 
open  up  considerable  new  terri¬ 
tory.  He  says  one  of  the  most 
disturbing  factors  is  the  peri¬ 
odical  cancellation  of  flights, 
sometimes  due  to  weather  and 
other  times  due  to  shortage  of 
equipment  and  the  bad  habit  of 
the  airlines  in  changing  sched¬ 
ules  without  suflScient  advance 
notice.” 

Handbook  for  Carriers 

SOUTHERN  Circulation  M  a  n  - 

agers  Association  has  come 
up  with  a  Newspaper  Carriers 
Handbook.  Editor  Is  Clark 
Farber,  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily 
News.  C.  W.  Bevinger,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  and 
Press-Scimitar,  served  as  co-edi¬ 
tor  and  supervised  art  and  lay¬ 
out.  A  number  of  SCMA  mem¬ 
bers  contributed  material. 

Circulation  managers  can  or¬ 
der  copies  by  addressing  re¬ 
quests  to  Don  Davis,  SCMA  sec- 
r  e  t  a  r  y ,  Birmingham  ( Ala. ) 
News-Age-Herald. 

Canadian  Booklet 
“TOMORROW’S  Good  Citizen” 
Is  the  title  of  an  attractive 
booklet  on  the  value  of  news¬ 
paper  routes  to  Junior  Mer¬ 
chants,  prepared  by  the  Van¬ 
couver  (B.  C.)  Sun.  The  con¬ 
tents  include  information  about 
Junior  merchants,  what  the 
parents  think  and  the  Job  of  de¬ 
livering  papers. 

The  booklet  has  been  dis¬ 


tributed  to  principals  of  schools, 
members  of  the  lepslature,  par¬ 
ent-teacher  associations  and  local 
business  men,  according  to  Her¬ 
bert  F.  Gates,  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 

Thrift  Club  Report 

WHILE  Vernon  L.  Clark,  na 
tional  director  of  the  U.  S. 
Savings  Bonds  Division,  Treas¬ 
ury  Department,  was  high  in 
his  praise  of  newspaper  c^nner- 
ation  in  supporting  the  News 
paperboy  Thrift  Ciub  proKiaiii. 
his  report  revealed  the  need  for  : 
greater  support. 

“Our  report  shows  that  96 
newspapers  operate  Thrift 
Clubs,”  he  said.  “The  newspa¬ 
pers  represented  in  the  plan 
have  a  combined  daily  circula¬ 
tion  of  over  10,000,000,  which 
you  will  recognize  as  approxi¬ 
mately  1/5  of  all  daily  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  country.  Around 
50,000  newspaperboys  are  sav¬ 
ing  regularly  a  portion  of  their 
earnings  in  U.  S.  Stamps  and 
Bonds.” 

Clark  estimated  that  in  the 
past  year,  newspaperboys  have 
invested  in  excess  of  $1,000,000 
in  stamps  and  bonds. 

Cleaver  with  P-D 

IN  caption  beneath  an  ICMA 
convention  picture  last  week, 
we  inadvertently  placed  Charles 
B.  Cleaver  back  with  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Star-Times.  Mr. 
Cleaver  has  been  with  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  since  last 
Fall. 

Inter-State  Meeting  Set 
INTER-STATE  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  will  con¬ 
vene  at  Hotel  Statler,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  Sept.  21-23. 

Boys'  Pedigree 
THE  Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times  is 
running  a  series  of  articles 
about  its  carriers  under  the  head 
“Know  Your  Carrier,”  with  ac¬ 
companying  one-column  cut.  The 
articles  run  about  three  inches, 
and  each  gives  the  boy's  parents, 
his  school,  grade,  and  teacher, 
his  hobby  and  what  he  plans  to 
do  with  his  savings.  Cut  lines 
include  how  many  U.  S.  savings 
bonds  he  has  bought. 

Haulers  Exempted 
A  BILL  passed  recently  by  the 
Nebraska  Legislature  spe¬ 
cifically  exempts  exclusive  haul¬ 
ers  of  newspapers  from  any 
regulations  of  the  State  Railway 
Commission. 

Prior  to  passage  of  the  bill, 
the  law  required  all  contract  and 
common  carriers  operate  under 
a  conunission.  Special  insur¬ 
ance  and  equipment  also  are  re¬ 
quired  under  the  permit  system. 
Newspapers  are  now  excluded 
from  the  Commission’s  influence. 

'The  new  regulation  enables 
newspaper  vehi«.les  to  travel 


Some  directors  ol  ICMA  at  New  York  convention:  Left  to  right 
Jomes  H.  Gorman,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle;  Walter 
Aronoii,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times;  Ray  F.  Marx,  Los  Angeles  (Calit) 
Times,  and  George  T.  Bertsch  Baltimore  (Md,)  Sun. 

over  any  route  in  the  state  at  the  green  electric  vehicles 
any  time  without  being  sub-  which  long  have  been  a  familiar 
Jected  to  opposition  from  com-  sight  on  the  Hub's  streets. 


mon  carriers  operating  under  Running  45  trips  a  day,  the 
(ilommlssion  permits.  nine  trucks  carry  all  outgoing 

Christian  Science  periodicals, 
Family  Bonds  incoming  mail,  and  tons  of  news- 

TO  ENCOURAGE  good  school  print.  The  trucks  make  one 
work  among  their  carriers,  extra  trip  a  day  to  the  Logan 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver-  International  Airport  at  East 
User  and  Ala-  Boston  where  they  unload  spe- 

•  -  - - •  -  cial  airmail  issues  of  the  Moni¬ 

tor  for  global  distribution,  ac¬ 
cording  to  H.  Phelps  Gates,  cir¬ 
culation  manager. 


Scholarships  to  12 
THE  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald,  for  the  sixth  year,  has 
awarded  $150  scholarships  to  12 
carriers  graduating  from  high 
school.  The  carriers  were 
chosen  for  delivery,  service  to 
readers,  promptness  and  effi¬ 
ciency  in  handling  money,  sales 
record,  citizenship  and  scholas- 


tiser  and  Ala-  Boston  where  they  unload  spe- 

1 _ _ -  /*iq1  ieellAe  fKo 

oama  journal 
sponsored  a  con¬ 
test  in  which 
prizes  were 
awarded  for  im¬ 
provement  of 
school  grades,  a 
prize  was  given 
in  each  of  the 
city  schools  to 
the  carrier 
showing  the 
most  progress,  readers,  promptness  and  effi- 

and  the  grand  _  ...  ciency  in  handling  money,  sales 

prize  winner  re-  record,  citizenship  and  scholas- 

ceived  a  $25  savings  bond.  In-  tic  records, 
cidentally,  the  grand  prize  was  ■ 

won  by  Morris  Richard  Day,  m  y  Pne*  T 
pupil  of  Mrs.  Mary  Emma  Eng-  *•  1^61 

llsh,  perennial  summer  member  Retried  111  NeW  York 
.^he  Alabama  Journal  staff.  Retrial  of  a  $500,000  libel  suit 
which  keeps  it  all  in  the  fam-  gggjjj^t  the  New  York  Post  by 
“y-  Eugene  N.  Sanctuary,  one  of  32 

persons  indicted  for  sedition 
9  New  Monitor  Trucks  during  the  war,  was  under  way 

NINE  new,  gray  and  blue  trucks  this  week  in  New  York  State 
went  into  operation  recently  Supreme  Court,  without  a  jury, 
speeding  up  mailing  and  car-  The  action  arose  from  a  pie 
rier  activities  of  the  Christian  ture  layout  carried  by  the  Post 
Science  Monitor.  Oct.  16,  1943,  and  an  installment 

They  haul  about  20  tons  of  of  John  Roy  Carlson’s  book, 
Monitors  from  the  Christian  “Undercover,”  which  appeared 
Science  Publishing  House  to  the  in  the  pap/»r,  Nov.  8,  1943.  The 
trains  and  to  Boston  delivery  first  trial  resulted  in  a  hung  jury 
points.  These  trucks  replaced  last  May. 
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'‘NO,  I  WON'T 
DROP  IT!... 


...how  can  I  go  shopping  without  my  Inquirer!” 


In  Philadelphia,  The  Inquirer  has 
become  the  newspaper  for  the  woman 
and  the  family.  For  The  Inquirer  is 
packed  with  features  to  aid,  entertain, 
inform  and  amuse  the  housewife.  And 
there  you  have  the  reason  for  the  truly 
amazing  pulling  power  of  Inquirer 
advertising.  That  space  buyers  are 
aware  of  this  productiveness  is  proved 
by  The  Inquirer’s  advertising  leader¬ 
ship  in  America’s  3rd  market. 


INQUIRER  NOW  IN  14th  YEAR 
OF  ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP 

Since  1934  The  Inquirer  has  main¬ 
tained  leadership  in  Philadelphia 
for  total  advertising  volume. 

And  for  the  last  8  years,  The 
Inquirer  has  been  the  Philadelphia 
leader  in  advertising  linage  for 
Women’s  Specialty  Shops  and 
Department  Stores. 

CIRCULATION 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Daily  .  .  over  700,000 
Sunday  .  over  1,000,000 
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MMibcr;  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  NETWORK;  FIRST  3  MARKETS  GROUP;  METROPOLITAN  GROUP  COMICS;  METROPOLITAN  GROUP  GRAVURE 


RADIO 


Ultrafax  Hint  Propels 
Radio’s  Freedom  Plea 

By  Jerry  Walker 


WHAT  about  facsimile  if  the  spokesmen  their  day  in  the  press 
White  Bill  passes?  for  pleading  equality  with  the 

The  question  was  raised  here  press— as  Frank  Stanton,  presi- 
recently  (June  14)  on  the  eve  of  dent  of  Columbia  Broadcasting 
hearings  in  Washington  on  the  System,  put  it — “radio  is  ready 
propos^  changes  in  the  law  to  claim  its  majority — equal 
regulating  radio.  rights  with  the  press  under  law." 

Several  speakers  from  the  Committee  members  pulled  up 
radio  industry  concerned  them-  radio's  representatives  several 
selves  with  that  phase  of  the  times  to  point  out  instances 
argument  on  the  bill  before  the  where  they  thought  government 
Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign  regulation  was  needed,  and  more 
Commerce  Subcommittee  this 
last  week. 

In  fact,  a  great  part  of  the  utility 
spokesmen's  petition  for  bring- 
ing  radio  onto  an  equal  footing  basic 
with  the  press  under  the  free¬ 
dom  clause  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  dealt  with  possible  gov- 


than  once  the  threat  of  bringing 
radio  under  control  as  a  public 
.‘"'I/  was  voiced.  Senators 
persisted  in  reminding  there  are 
dissimularities  between 
press  and  radio. 

"Freedom  to  speak  and  to 
.  -  listen  is  no  less  sacred  to  the 

ernment  regulation  of  facsimile  American  than  the  freedom  to 
newspapers,  which  would  follow  write  and  read,”  Edgar  Kobak. 
under  the  White-Wolverton  bill  president  of  Mutual  Broadcast- 
as  now  worded.  ing  System,  contended.  He  took 

Ultraiax  Unveiled  special  exception  to  the  proposal 

The  debate,  in  which  radio's  to  require  radio  reporters  to  dis- 
representatives  fared  none  too  close  their  news  sources, 
well  in  remarks  by  committee  Opposed  by  FCC  Head 

members,  went  along  in  a  ncjn-  That  the  White  Bill  would 
sei^ational  manner  until  Niles  p^rb  free  speech,  invite  operat- 

monopoly,  and  lessen  public 
Broadcasting  Co.,  lifted  the  veil  service,  were  among  objections 
on  ultrafax.  made  by  Chairman  Charles  R. 

Up  to  now  It  has  been  a  labo-  Dgnny  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
ratory  hope  that  some  super-  nations  Commission, 
peedy  rnethod  could  be  devised  ..^e  do  not  subscribe  to  the 
to  reproduce  an  entire  sheet  of  idea.”  he  said,  “that  a  new  sta- 
printmg  in  a  single  electronic  entering  the  field  can  only 

secure  business  and  listeners  at 
to  the  public  today,  records  let-  jjjg  expense  of  stations  already 
ter  by  letter,  line  by  line.  in  existence.  There  are  vast 

Capt.  W.  G.  opportunities  in  radio  and  large 
facsimile  pioneer,  demon-  reservoirs  of  both  listening  audi- 
strated  a  machine  which  could  sources  of  rivenue 

transmit  a  5-x-7  inch  picture  in  g^g  ^  untapped, 

one  minute,  without  convention-  .  t  ^1/  a.  xi.  iiT  ^ 

al  scanning  devices.  His  inven-  .  theory  of 

tion  employed  cathode  ray  competition  in  broadcasting 
tubes.  (E&P.  June  12.  1937,  page  upon  which  the  present  law  is 
j2.)  based  has  worked  well.  If  the 

Mr.  Trammell  disclosed  that  committee  feels  that  it  should  be 
Radio  Corporation  of  America  changed  then  the  precise  for- 
will  demonstrate  this  summer  ^ula  to  be  applied  for  restrict- 
how  1.000,000  words  can  be  ra-  ’^8  competition  in  the  broadcast 
diced  in  a  minute.  That’s  ultra-  should  be  written  into  the 

fax.  Each  printed  page,  he  ex-  bill  so  th^at  we  will  know  just 
plained,  is  treated  as  a  picture  how  much  of  the^  present  theory 
and  flashed  in  rapid  succession  competition  is  retained 

— 20  50,000-word  novels  from  ^nd  how  much  is  discarded. 

New  York  to  San  Francisco  in  Den^ny  saw  a  curb  on  free 
60  seconds! — and  at  the  receiv-  speech  in  the  suggested  arnend- 
ing  end.  the  pages  are  repro-  inent  to  rules  governing  political 

duced  by  high-speed  photograph-  _  i.  ...  j 

ic  processes.  Finally,  Denny  submitted. 

“Many  radio  broadcasters  of  "the  subsection  would  probably 
today,”  Mr.  Trammell  said,  get-  prevent  news  analysts  or  corn- 
ting  to  the  point  of  his  testi-  mentators  from  using  the  air 
mony,  “will  become  the  electron-  during  political  campaigns,  un- 
ic  publishers  of  tomorrow.  Ra-  tess  they  refrain  from  discussing 
dio  newspapers  will  become  the  campaign, 
commonplace.”  Newspaper  Station  Policy 

Channels  for  5,000  Denny  asked  for  clarification 

Therefore,  he  argued,  there  ot  a  propos^  sMtion  which 
should  be  no  more  government  would  prohibit  from  deny- 
controls  on  broadcasting.  He  ^^8  a  station  a  license  or  other- 
joined  others  in  pointing  out  that  wise  discriminating  against  an 
the  rules  were  set  up  years  ago  applicant  on  grounds  of  race, 
when  there  was  a  scarcity  of  religious  or  political  amliation, 
channels.  Today,  5,000  stations  or  kind  of  occup^on  or  busi- 
CdTi  opcrfltc  ness  sssocisitioii.  Trie  principsl 

The  hearings  gave  radio  (Continued  on  page  48) 
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"it  local  advertisers  place 
(he  bulk  of  their  advertis¬ 
ing  in  The  TIMES. 


The  local  merchant  knows! 
His  cash  register  measures 
results  daily.  Use  his  time- 
tested  advertising  and  sell¬ 
ing  method— concentration 
in  The  Seattle  TIMES. 
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2  New  Honors  for 
The  Wall  Street  Journal 

1.  1947  Pulilzer  Prize  for 
distinguished  editorial  writing 

2.  Commendation  for  "the  most 
readable  front  page  in  the  country” 


WILLIAM  H.  CRIMES 

Mr.  Grimes  has  served  as  editor  of  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  since  1941.  Before 
that  he  was  The  Journal’s  managing  edi¬ 
tor  (1934-41)  and  chief  of  its  Washington 
Bureau  (1926-34). 

The  1947  Pulitzer  Prize  for  distinguished 
editorial  writing  was  awarded  to  William  H. 
Grimes,  editor  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 
The  citation  read: 

“For  distinguished  editorial  writing  during 
the  year,  limited  to  the  editorial  page,  the 
test  of  excellence  being  clearness  of  style, 
moral  purpose,  sound  reasoning  and  power 
to  influence  public  opinion  in  what  the 
writer  conceives  to  be  the  right  direction, 
due  account  being  taken  of  the  whole  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  writer’s  editorial  work  during 
the  year.” 


“The  most  readable  front  page 
in  the  country” 

Why  are  some  newspapers  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand,  while  others  are  easy  to  understand? 

A  recent  article  in  Time  Magazine  reported 
the  findings  of  a  ‘‘readability  expert,”  Robert 
P.  Gunning,  who  has  helped  30  U.  S.  dailies 
stop  talking  over  their  readers’  heads.  He 
urges  them  to  try  the  spoken-language  level, 
where  radio  has  operated  for  years— to  avoid 
words  that  are  too  big  and  sentences  that  are 
too  long .  Speaking  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Mr.  Gunning  says, ‘‘It  puts  out  the  most 
readable  front  page  in  the  country  by  shun¬ 
ning  technical  jargon.” 

The  complete  business  daily 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  the  complete  busi¬ 
ness  daily  . . .  with  the  largest  staff  of  writers 
on  business  and  finance.  It  is  the  only  busi¬ 
ness  paper  served  by  all  four  big  press  a.sso- 
ciations. 

Because  the  reports  in  The  Journal  come  to 
you  DAILY,  you  get  the  fastest  possible 
warning  of  any  new  trend.  You  get  the  facts 
in  time  to  protect  your  income,  or  to  seize  a 
new  profit-making  opportunity.  You  are 
promptly  informed  on:  Taxes,  Prices,  Tariffs, 
Industries,  Production  Trends,  Commodities, 
Securities,  Marketing,  Consumer  Buying, 
Labor,  and  New  Legislation. 

Why  not  try  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  the 
next  3  months?  Trial  subscription  ...  $5  for  3 
months  (in  U.  S.  and  Possessions).  Just  send 
your  check  for  $5  to  Dept.  A,  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  44  Broad  Street,  New  York  4,  N.  Y. 
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Cox  Papers  Augment 
Washington  Bureau 


DAYTON,  O. — Establishment  of 

a  four-man  bureau  in  Wash¬ 
ington  for  the  News  league  pap¬ 
ers  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  for- 
m  e  r  Gover  '.or 
James  M.  Cox. 
publisher  of  the 
Dayton  Daily 
News,  Spring- 
field  Daily 
News  and 
Springfield  Sun, 

Atlanta  ( Ga. ) 

Journal  and  Mi¬ 
ami  ( Fla. )  Daily 
News. 

W.  McNeil  Lowry 
Lowry,  associate  editor  of  the 
Dayton  News  for  14  months,  will 
head  the  augmented  Washington 
bureau.  He  will  be  succeeded  in 


Cull  Locke 

Dayton  by  Francis  P.  (Phil) 
Locke,  who  has  been  editor  of 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Miami 
News. 

Locke,  son  of  the  Dayton  News 
editor,  Walter  Locke,  will  be 
succeeded  in  Miami  by  Thomas 
W.  Hagan,  Washington  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  News  league 
until  last  fall. 

Prior  to  the  new  additions,  the 
News  league  had  two  men  in 
Washington — John  T.  Carlton 
and  Ken  Turner.  Carlton  will 


Wyant  Carlton 

remain  in  Washington  and  will 
concentrate  on  Florida  news. 
Turner  will  return  to  Atlanta, 
to  be  succeeded  by  William  K. 
Wyant,  Jr.,  who  will  specialize 
in  Georgia  news. 

Richard  Cull,  Jr.,  who  has 
been  one  of  the  Dayton  News’ 
two  Columbus  correspondents, 
will  go  to  Washington  with 
Lowry.  Cull  will  concentrate  on 
news  of  interest  to  Ohioans  for 
the  Dayton  and  Springfield  pap¬ 
ers.  No  successor  to  Cull  has  yet 
been  named.  At  present  that 
state  capital  bureau  is  manned 
by  John  W.  Fisher,  veteran  of 
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some  25  years  in  Columbus  for 
the  News. 

Francis  Locke  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  year  at  Harvard  uni¬ 
versity  on  a  Nieman  fellowship. 
Last  year  he  won  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  award  for  outstanding 
editorial  writing. 

Lowry,  holder  of  a  Ph.  D.  de¬ 
gree  from  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois.  wa  a  lieutenant  in  the  Navy 
during  the  war.  Prior  to  naval 
duty  he  was  a  writer  for  the 
OWL  Cull  joined  the  Dayton 
News  staff  in  1936. 

Carlton  joined  the  Atlanta 
Journal  staff  in  1941.  prior  to 
then  being  on  the  Atlanta 
Georgian  staff. 

Wyant  was  with  the  Savannah 
(Ga. )  Morning  News  before 
joining  the  staff  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal. 

Both  Lowry  and  Wyant  at¬ 
tended  the  American  Press  In¬ 
stitute's  first  seminar  for  edi¬ 
torial  writers  at  Columbia  uni¬ 
versity. 

■ 

25-Year  Club  Formed 
At  New  London  Day 

New  London,  Conn.  —  Mem 
bers  of  the  Day’s  staff  think  in 
terms  of  years  of  service  now — 
they  have  just  formed  a  25-Year 
Club. 

George  H.  Grout,  librarian 
and  a  director  of  Day  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  heads  the  list  of  charter 
members  with  45  years  of  serv¬ 
ice.  Others  are:  Col.  Alfred 
Ligourie.  city  editor,  38  years; 
Francis  H.  Ham.  typesetter,  35 
years;  James  S.  Flanagan,  type¬ 
setter.  34  years;  Orvin  G.  An¬ 
drews,  secretary,  director  and 
general  manager.  33  years; 
George  W.  Kent,  pressroom 
foreman,  33  years;  Walter  C. 
Crighton.  composing  room  fore¬ 
man,  32  years;  Michael  V.  Ryan, 
head  stereotyper.  30  years;  John 
P.  Connell,  assistant  foreman  of 
the  composing  room,  30  years; 
Leon  N.  Colby,  typesetter,  28 
years;  Mrs.  Eleanor  S.  Leather, 
national  advertising  clerk,  28 
years;  Earle  E.  Murphy,  compos¬ 
ing  room  mark-up  man,  26  years 
and  Charles  J.  O’Connor,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  25  years. 


47  OUT  OF  100 

A  1947  survey  of  25  evening 
commuter  trains,  serving  the 
many  higher  •  income  com¬ 
munities  in  New  York’s 
suburbs,  shows  that  47  out 
of  every  100  evening-paper 
readers  were  reading  'The 
New  York  Sun.  'This  is 
40%  more  than  the  second 
evening  newspaper. 

Detailra  results  on  request. 
Write  to  The  Sun,  Room  309, 
280  Broadway,  New  Yoik 
15,  New  York. 
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Robots  at  Work 

Shreveport,  La. — The  Times 
has  completed  the  installation 
of  four  robot  news  dealers. 
These  coin-operated  machines 
have  been  placed  in  strategic 
locations  in  the  business  area. 

W.  S.  Martin,  circulation 
manager,  said  readers  have 
been  quick  to  express  appre- 
ciotion  of  the  machines  and 
“especially  on  Sundays  when 
boys  are  not  on  the  streets." 

For  weekdoy  sales,  the 
green,  waterproof  machines 
are  moved  to  locations  where 
there  are  no  boys. 

Ferry  Named  for  Editor 

Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Mich. — A 
second  ferry  which  will  be 
added  to  provide  service  on  the 
St.  Mary's  River  between  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  and  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ont.,  is  named  for  James 
W.  Curran,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Ont.) 
Daily  Star. 


Bimey  Imes,  Publisher, 
Dies  in  Columbus,  Miss. 

Birney  Imes,  58,  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Columbui 
( Miss. )  Commercial  Dispatch 
and  organizer  of  the  Columbus 
Broadcasting  Company,  died 
June  8  of  a  heart  attack.  He 
organized  radio  stations  VCBl. 
Columbus;  WROX.  Clarksdale. 
Miss.;  WELO,  Tupelo,  Miss.;  and 
WMEX.  Meridian,  Miss. 

He  served  as  president  of  the 
Mississippi  Press  Association, 
governor  of  the  Rotary  Interna¬ 
tional,  president  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a 
member  of  the  original  Public 
Works  Administration  Board  of 
Mississippi,  a  member  of  the 
Mississippi  Unemployment  Com¬ 
pensation  Commission.  He  be 
came  owner  of  the  Commercial 
Dispatch  in  1910  and  made  it  a 
daily  in  1922. 

■ 

Store  Helps  Help 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  Neiman-Mar 
cus  store  recently  ran  a  small 
display  ad  asking  for  something 
instead  of  offering  something  for 
sale.  Wanted  were  living  accom 
modations  for  new  executives. 


CONSUMER 

ANALYSIS 


OF  THE 


ST.  PAUL 
MARKET 


Here  is  an  extensive  and  scientifically  exacting  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  St.  Paul  Market,  conducted  to  deter¬ 
mine  brand  preference,  merchandise  availability, 
shopping  habits  and  other  significant  consumer  data. 

It  presents  a  wealth  of  dependable  facts  on  foods, 
soaps,  toiletries,  beverages,  home  appliances  and 
general  consumer  habits  .  .  .  facts  which  will  serve 
as  a  key  to  this  potent  market. 

The  “St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  1947  Con¬ 
sumer  Analysis"  will  be  published  about  July  1st  and 
will  be  available  to  odvertisers  and  advertising  agen¬ 
cies.  Order  your  copy  now  . . .  use  your  letterhead  and 
write:  National  Advertising  Department,  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch-Pioneer  Press,  St.  Paul  1.  ^^nn.,  or  Bidder- Johns 
incorporated.  342  Madison  Ave..  New  York:  Wrigley 
Building,  Chicago;  or  Penobscot  Building,  Detroit. 

ST.  PAUL  DISPATCH-PIONEER  PRESS 
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Tsinglee  canes  and  python  skins 


•  •  • 


ronicle 


San  Francisco 


Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker  Co.,  National  Representatives 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


Hong  Kong  offers  cassia  buds,  tsinglee 
canes . . .  Brazil,  hardwoods  from  Cuaruba 
. . .  Bermuda,  lily  bulbs . . .  Port  Said,  senna 
leaves,  spices,  trocas  .  . .  Nigeria,  python 
skins,  chili  pepper  . . .  China,  calicos  and 
duck  feathers . . .  Italy,  cameos,  filagrees . . . 
Mexico,  huaraches,  leather  work  . . .  Fiji, 
tortoise  shells  .  .  .  Honduras,  cedar  and 
primavera . . .  Tahiti  shark  oils . . .  Bombay 
turmeric,  cardamon  .  .  .  Shanghai  hog 
bristles  .  .  .  Syria  the  cedar  of  Lebanon 
...  in  the  markets  of  San  Francisco. 

The  Straits  Settlement  seeks  abalone, 
saccharine,  vitamins  . . .  Cuba  evaporated 
milk. . .  Tahiti  prefabricated  bungalows... 
Hong  Kong  salt  fish,  grain  .  .  .  Norway 
raisins . . .  San  Salvador  table  wines. . .  Fiji 
sports  clothes,  perfumes  .  .  .  Philippines 
dresses,  building  materials . . .  Mauritius 
asparagus . . .  Sweden  shrimp . . .  Dominican 
Republic,  grape  juice,  tomato  paste . . . 
Puerto  Rico  mimeograph  ink . . .  Baghdad 


underwear,  plywood ...  in  San  Francisco. 

By  air,  sea,  rail  they  come . . .  Dutch 
traders  in  Shantung  suits,  morning-coated 
Senors,  turbaned  Indians,  blond  Norse 
brokers,  Soviet  agents,  mill  owners  from 
Down  Under,  smiling  Chinese,  managing 
directors  from  London,  island  storekeepers 
...  to  buy  and  sell,  in  San  Francisco. 

Pre-war  third  US  port  with  export 
tonnage  worth  more  than  $200  million ... 
today  outlet  to  the  majority  of  global 
population,  San  Francisco  is  strategically 
placed  to  profit  by  the  $4  billion  US 
credits  in  South  America,  the  $2  billion 
orders  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  Purchasing 
Commission,  the  Chinese  $100  million 
loan  for  supplies . . .  Army  and  Navy  bases 
in  the  Pacific,  the  vast  needs  of  the 
Philippines,  the  Orient  and  Oceania  .  .  . 
Augmented  export  commerce,  plus  Pacific 
Coast  growing  pains  .  .  .  goldstar  San 


Francisco  as  a  national  advertiser’s  market ! 

And  medium  to  match  the  market  is 
The  Chronicle  .  .  .  With  probably  the 
most  complete  accounting  of  world  news 
of  any  paper  west  of  New  York,  it  is 
a  necessary  newspaper  with  people  who 
count  the  most  on  the  West  Coast. 

Yet  this  paper  is  both  local  and  lively, 
intensely  concerned  with  affairs  in  its  own 
bailiwick  . . .  intelligent  in  its  objectives 
. . .  strong  in  local  interest  and  support. 

Paradoxically,  the  newspaper  of  the 
business  man  is  also  his  wife’s  favorite, 
volume  vehicle  for  the  best  specialty  shops, 
mainstay  of  the  major  department  stores, 
shoe  stores,  booksellers,  and  hotels! 

Whether  your  objective  is  a  place  in 
public  esteem  or  on  a  chain  store  shelf, 
long  pull  or  quick  turn,  salesman’s  entree 
or  stepped  up  sales,  prestige  or  profit . .  . 
Tlie  Chronicle  holds  high  priority  to 
opportunity . . .  Ask  the  S-F-W-  man! 
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June  23  Was  WESl 


On  June  23- "CONGRESS  PASSES  LABOR  BILL  OVER 
PRESIDENT'S  VETO " 

This  was  the  culmination  of  years  of  effort  to  reform  our  labor  laws. 

The  one  writer  in  the  United  States  most  responsible  for  arousing  the  pe 
and  the  Congress  into  last  Monday’s  action,  at  times  waging  the  battle  air 
single-handed,  was  Westbrook  Pegler. 


On  June  23-"SUPREME  COURT  UPHOLDS  CONVICTION  OF 
FAY  AND  BOVE"  , 

Another  feather  in  Pegler’s  cap.  When  Fay  and  Bove  were  convicted,  the! 
went  up  that  they  had  been  “Peglerized”  just  as  other  crooks  have  been. 


Yes,  indeed,  June  23  waiEI 


Westbrcx)k  Pegler  has  been  criticized  fo  'toc 
hammering”  changes  bad  laws  for  better  la  ,  pi 
bosses  and  shows  up  national  “idols”  ask  p 


June  23  is  not  only  a  complete  answer 
that  Pegler  BELONGS  IN  YOUR  PAP 


KING  FEATURES  SYNDICAT(2 
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On  June  23-”SUPREME  COURT  DECLARES  ANTI- 
PETRILLO  BILL  CONSTITUTIONAL' 

Here  again  was  victory  for  Pegler  and  the  people  of  the  U.  S.  against 
“Little  Caesar”  whose  cocky  abuse  of  power  Pegler  never  failed  to 
hammer. 


On  June  23 -"BUGSY  SIEGELS  MURDER  EXPOSES  LINK 
BETWEEN  AMUSEMENT  WORLD  AND  UNDERWORLD  ' 

The  murder  brought  into  the  open  all  that  Pegler  has  been  writing 
for  so  long  about  the  scandalous  relations  between  gangsters  and  the 
sports  and  entertainment  world. 


ailESTBROOK  PEGLER’S  Day 

fo'too  much  hammering.”  But,  “too  much 
Ijiputs  crooks  in  jail,  handcuffs  racketeering 
asK  phonies  they  often  are. 

Pegler’s  critics  but  also  complete  proof 


PROMOTION 

Facts  About  Cleveland 


Sans  Press 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 

THE  New  York  Market  Data 

Book,  conceived  by  George 
Benneyan,  now  promotion  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  American  Newspaper 
Advertising  Network,  and  pub¬ 
lished  annually  for  many  years 
by  the  New  York  Sun,  remains 
to  this  day  the  last  word  'n 
projects  of  this  kind. 

But  a  new  claimant  for  high 
honors  in  this  held  appears  this 
week  in  the  shape  of  a  bound 
hie  folder  published  by  Cleve¬ 
land  ( O. )  Press,  “Market  Facts 
About  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  .\d 
jacent  Territory.”  Its  30  pages 
are  a  masterpiece  of  condensa¬ 
tion.  They  contain  the  answer 
to  just  about  every  reasonable 
question  that  can  be  asked  about 
the  Cleveland  market,  unsullied 
by  a  single  word  of  promotion. 

From  the  contents  page  you 
get  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  this 
research;  the  market,  history, 
geography,  weather,  population, 
housing,  economic  areas,  employ¬ 
ment.  industry,  transportation, 
trade  channels,  retail  trade,  fi¬ 
nance,  cultural  assets,  special¬ 
ized  commodity  research.  In 
addition,  there  is  a  detailed  in¬ 
dex  to  the  facts  and  hgures  in 
the  book,  and  to  its  many  ex¬ 
planatory  maps  and  charts. 

The  hgures  in  the  book  are 
right  up  to  the  minute,  some  of 
them  as  late  as  April,  1947.  Pro¬ 
motion  Manager  Russell  L.  Sim¬ 
mons  explains  that  only  a  few 
subjects  were  not  touched  on  in 
the  research  because  of  the 
unavailability  of  reliable  hgures. 

“We  believe  that  selling  and 
research  should  not  be  mixed,” 
Simmons  writes.  "That’s  why 
this  book  is  conhned  to  pure 
market  facts  without  any  sell  for 
the  newspaper.  We  plan  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  similar  book  about  the 
Cleveland  Press  some  time  in 
the  future,  keeping  it  divorc^ 
from  market  analysis. 

“The  book  is  deliberately 
brief.  It  could  easily  have  been 
stretched  to  make  a  bulky  book 
without  having  any  more  actual 
meat  in  it.” 

A  bulkier  book,  running  to  63 
pages,  is  the  Newspaper  Data 
Book  issued  by  the  Fall  River 
( Mass. )  Herald  News.  It  is  done 
in  conformity  with  the  specihca- 
tions  laid  down  recently  by  Les¬ 
lie  Farnath,  media  director  for 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 

Of  unusual  interest  in  this 
book  is  the  report  of  a  reader  in- 
ter^t  survey  made  by  the  paper 
which  details  reader  attention  to 
practically  everything  in  the 
paper.  The  book  is  well  done  and 
should  prove  valuable  to  media 
people.  Another  kind  of  print¬ 
ing,  utilizing  both  sides  of  the 
paper,  would  have  made  it  less 
bulky  and  easier  to  file. 

Memo  to  Byrnes 

THIS  is  by  way  of  being  a  memo 

to  Jerry  Byrnes,  promotion 


Promotion. 


chief  of  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tri¬ 
bune.  We  hope  he  won’t  mind 
the  newspaper  promotion  fra¬ 
ternity’s  looking  over  our  shoul¬ 
der  as  we  write  it. 

Dear  Jerry:  We  know  you’re 
tired.  Even  a  guy  with  your 
tremendous  store  of  energy  must 
be  pooped  after  pulling  off  the 
greatest  newspaper  promotional 
event  in  history.  So  the  sugges¬ 
tion  we  want  to  throw  at  you 
in  this  is  not  for  your  immediate 
book,  but  something  we  hope 
you’ll  do  not  too  long  away, 
while  the  glow  of  the  centennial 
is  still  on  you. 

What  you  and  your  associates 
have  just  done  in  Chicago  with 
the  Trib’s  centennial  celebration 
makes  not  only  big  newspaper 
promotion  history,  but  real  im¬ 
portant  newspaper  history.  It  is 
worth  recording  in  a  book.  We 
hope  you'll  do  just  that. 

Your  report  on  “How  to  Cel¬ 
ebrate  Your  100th  Birthday” 
will  be  important  reading  for 
every  newspaper  man  and  wom¬ 
an  in  the  country.  It  will  be  a 
textbook  for  promotion  depart¬ 
ments.  It  will  be  a  practical 
guidebook  for  those  newspapers 
that  will  be  celebrating  their 
centennials  within  the  next  few 
years. 

If  you  put  a  price  on  the  book, 
the  market  for  it  ought  to  be 
big  enough  to  put  some  dough 
into  the  Trib’s  charity  fund.  If 
you  give  it  away,  it  will  be  just 
one  more  prize-winning  promo¬ 
tion  for  the  Trib  to  list  along 
with  your  many  many  others. 

We’re  not  kidding  about  this. 
We’re  not  just  stringing  some 
pretty  words  together  to  praise 
you.  We  know  you  didn’t  handle 
the  centennial  alone,  so  into  the 
book  ought  to  go  reports  .from 
your  associates  on  the  centennial 
committee.  But  we  think  you’re 
the  guy  to  organize  the  report 
and  see  it  through  to  publica¬ 
tion. 

How  about  it? 

In  the  Bag 

FROM  Williams.  Lawrence  & 

Cresmer  Co.,  the  newspaper 
reps,  a  brief  presentation  folder 
reporting  the  shift  of  two  bil¬ 
lions  in  retail  sales  to  the  seven 
western  states  of  California, 
Oregon,  Washington,  Arizona, 
Utah,  Nevada  and  Idaho.  Val- 
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Bright  Eye-dea 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — A  new 
fashion  idea — buttons  that  look 
like  animal  eyes — was  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  recently  in  a  full-page 
full-color  feature.  The  button 
novelty  was  originated  by 
Aileen  Ryan,  Journal  fashion 
editor.  Color  photos  by  Angus 
McDougall  showed  Milady 
how  colorful  are  the  eyes  of 
fish,  leopards,  etc. 


uable  for  media  men  and  others 
who  are  finding  it  hard  to  catch 
up  with  the  new  market  dis¬ 
positions  over  the  U.  S. 

From  the  Hartford  ( Conn. ) 
Courant,  an  8-page  folder  re¬ 
porting  in  detail  how  Courant 
rant  readers  respond  to  fashion 
features  in  the  paper.  In  1946, 
for  instance,  9.40'7  letters  and 
phone  calls  were  received  from 
all  over  Connecticut  asking 
where  merchandise  shown  in  the 
paper’s  editorial  columns  could 
be  bought.  In  February  of  this 
year,  a  detailed  chart  shows 
1,169  were  received. 

From  the  Upper  Darby  News, 
Pennsylvania’s  largest  weekly, 
a  simple  postcard  reporting  that 
since  it  rains  137  days  each  year 
in  Pennsylvania,  it’s  a  fine  mar¬ 
ket  for  roofing  or  raincoats. 
Simple  but  effective. 

From  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Post-Gazette,  a  neat  booklet  re¬ 
printing  Managing  Editor  An¬ 
drew  Bernhard’s  reports  from 
Russia  and  other  parts  of  Eur¬ 
ope. 

Good  Copy 

IF  YOU’RE  like  us  and  you  like 

good  copy,  you're  probably 
reading  and  enjoying  the  stuff 
Harold  Callahan  is  doing  for  the 
New  York  Mirror.  A  little  on 
the  long  side,  his  trade  paper 
ads  are  stand-outs  for  polished 
writing  that  polish  off  a  good 
argument  to  a  fare  thee  well. 
*  *  •  Which  brings  up  the  fact 
that  Lee  Tracy,  Callahan’s  pred¬ 
ecessor  at  the  Mirror,  and  one 
of  the  most  polished  and  re¬ 
sourceful  promotion  men  in  the 
business  {New  York  World-Tel¬ 
egram,  Look  Magazine)  has  fin¬ 
ally  decided  to  quit  the  public 
relations  business  and  come 
back  to  newspapers. 


New  Orleans'  Album 


PHOTCXIRAPHS  of  old  New  Or¬ 
leans  are  printed  frequently 
in  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item 
under  the  heading,  “New  Or¬ 
leans’  Album  of  Yesteryear,” 
which  is  set  into  a  framelike 
border.  Readers  are  requested 
to  contribute  the  pictures  and  a 
credit  line  is  given  to  each  con¬ 
tributor. 

■ 

The  Weather  Story 

THE  story  of  “The  Weather — 
How  and  Why”  is  told  in  a 
36-page  booklet  issued  by  the 
New  York  Times  for  distribu¬ 
tion  in  the  schools.  Meteorologist 
A.  S.  Kussman  prepared  the 
booklet  under  direction  of  the 
U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 

■ 

Housing  Service 
THE  Clinton  ( Mass. )  Item  has 
added  a  Housing  Service  in  its 
Saturday  edition. 

■ 

Reporters'  Notebook 
A  COLUMN  entitled  “From  Our 
Reporters’  Notebooks”  ap¬ 
pears  every  Saturday  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Hagerstown 
(Md. )  Mail.  It  contains  brief 
items,  flashbacks,  anecdotes  and 
pertinent  facts  not  previously 
published  and  relevant  to  news 
stories  appearing  during  the 
week. 

■ 

Chicago  News  Wins 
All-Star  Hockey  Game 

Chicago  —  The  first  National 
Hockey  League  All-Star  game 
to  be  staged  in  an  American  city 
will  be  conducted  by  the  Chi 
cago  Daily  News  during  the 
1948-49  hockey  season. 

The  game  was  awarded  to  the 
Daily  News  by  the  Hockey 
League  at  a  recent  meeting.  The 
all-star  contest  was  first  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  Hockey  League 
more  than  five  years  ago  by 
John  P.  Carmichael,  sports  edi 
tor  of  the  News.  After  renew¬ 
ing  his  application  year  after 
year,  the  Hockey  League  finally 
agreed  to  schedule  an  all  star 
game. 

Sharing  in  the  proceeds  from 
the  game  will  be  the  Daily  News 
Veterans  Fund  and  the  National 
Hockey  League  benefit  fund. 


Regularity  Is  the  Key  to 
Good  Publishing 

Equipment  and  products  used  in  getting  out 
newspaper  editions,  on  the  second,  day  alter 
day,  must  be  dependably  uniform  in  quality. 
Certified  mats  are  not  "tempercnnental"  but 
steady  producers  of  fine  stereo  casts. 


for  dependable  stereotyping,  I 
rely  on  Certified  Mats 


CEKTIFIEO  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION,  9  Rockafdlcr  Plaza,  Dapl.  P,  N«w  YoA 
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Collins  FM 


CONTINUED 


low  cost  operation 


type.  All  tubes  are  operated  well  within  their  power  ratings. 
The  transmitting  frequency  is  controlled  directly  by  a  quartz 
crystal,  and  no  conversion  or  reference  mechanisms  are 
necessary. 

HIGHER  QUALITY  .  .  .  The  superior  quality  apparent  in  the 
733A  contributes  to  its  impressive,  substantial  appearance. 
Conservatively  operated  heavy  duty  components — the  prin¬ 
cipal  fact  in  safety  factor — insure  continuous  operation.  Quiet 
forced-air  cooling  removes  heat  from  the  cabinets.  Sealed 
metal  case  capacitors,  chokes,  and  transformers,  together  with 
rugged  switches,  sturdy  relays  and  other  circuit  components, 
provide  added  reliability. 

CONTINUED  ECONOMY  ...  In  the  733A  you  get  continued 
economy — through  exact  engineering  a  low  initial  cost — 
through  efficient  performance  and  dependability  free  from 
expensive  “dead  air,”  a  profit-making  low  cost  operation.  See 
the  Collins  FM  transmitters  at  your  earliest  opportunity.  Let 
us  send  you  an  illustrated  bulletin  describing  the  733A.  We 
can  supply  your  entire  station  requirements. 


FEWER  COMPONENTS  .  .  .  Collins  FM  transmit¬ 
ters  are  designed  for  the  greatest  possible  economy 
consistent  with  hi^h  performance  and  relia¬ 
bility.  Each  stage  performs  its  function  com¬ 
pletely  and  efficiently;  thus  the  equipment  re¬ 
quires  a  minimum  of  components.  That’s  why 
there  are  only  26  tubes  in  the  three  kilowatt  733 A, 
and  only  10  tube  types.  Excluding  power  supply 
circuits,  9  of  the  16  tubes  used  are  of  the  receiving 


COLLINS  RADIO  COMPANY,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
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TAFT-HARTLEY  ACT 

WHAT  immediate  effect  will  the  new 
Taft-Hartley  bill  have  on  management- 
labor  relations  in  the  newspaper  industi^? 

We  don't  know  —  but  publishers  and 
labor  leaders  are  equally  uncertain. 

Most  labor  leaders  of  the  non-newspaper 
unions  in  the  heat  of  controversy  have 
characterized  the  measure  as  "union 
busting.”  But  it's  a  safe  bet  that  the  strong 
newspaper  mechanical  trades  unions 
couldn’t  be  busted  if  the  publishers  tried. 
And  it’s  also  a  safe  bet  that  most  pub¬ 
lishers  have  learned  enough  about  labor 
relations  in  the  last  decade  so  that  they 
have  no  desire  to  do  it 

Publishers,  along  with  other  employers, 
have  sought  equality  under  the  law  with 
labor  unions  in  collective  bargaining  ever 
since  passage  of  the  Wagner  Act.  It  is 
going  to  take  union  negotiators  a  little 
while  to  get  used  to  this  new  equality, 
but  eventually  it  should  lead  to  calmer 
bargaining  and  disappearance  of  the  "shot¬ 
gun”  method. 

It  should  be  realized  (as  apparently  a 
great  many  union  men  don’t)  that  this 
law  was  passed  by  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  people’s  representatives  in  Congress 
and  included  a  majority  of  the  Democrats. 
It  is  incumbent  upon  every  citizen  to  abide 
by  the  law.  Only  violence  and  confusion 
can  result  from  lawless  demonstrations 
such  as  the  coal  miners  are  exhibiting  and 
which  the  Communist  Daily  Worker  calls 
"magnificently  expressing  their  feeling.” 

President  Truman  stated  the  law  is 
"unworkable.”  That  remains  to  be  seen. 
Certainly,  if  the  bargaining  table  is  ap¬ 
proached  with  that  feeling  it  won’t  work. 

It  will  work,  and  industrial  harmony 
can  be  obtained,  if  both  management  and 
labor  have  the  determination  and  goodwill 
to  work  together  toward  that  end  for  their 
mutual  gain.  Amendments  may  be  needed 
to  safeguard  further  the  rights  of  both 
labor  and  management.  Time  will  tell. 

Meanwhile,  the  law  of  the  land  adopted 
by  the  will  of  the  majority  deserves  an 
honest  attempt  at  compliance  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field  as  well  as  in  other  industries. 

THE  MASON  BILL 

THE  CHAIRMAN  of  the  House  Judiciary 

Committee,  who  opposes  the  Mason 
Bill,  has  refused  to  bring  the  bill  to  a  vote. 

The  Mason  Bill  is  not  an  attempt  by 
publishers  to  gain  special  privilege  for 
themselves.  A  careful  reading  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  will  show  the  bill  is  designed 
to  remove  the  discrimination  against  the 
press,  in  respect  of  the  anti-trust  laws, 
as  the  result  of  a  Supreme  Court  decision. 

A  new  proviso  recently  added  recog¬ 
nizes  the  objections  of  some  publishers  to 
the  bill  and  prevents  a  publisher  from 
cornering  all  the  press  agencies  in  his 
field  to  block  competition. 

The  bill  has  been  misrepresented  in 
many  quarters.  It  should  be  thoroughly 
debated  and  aired  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

If  newspaper  publishers  do  not  impress 
the  importance  of  this  measure  on  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress,  it  will  die  in  the 
committee. 


And  he  that  sat  upon  the  throne  said,  Be¬ 
hold,  I  make  all  things  new.  And  he  said 
unto  me.  Write:  for  these  words  are  true  and 
faithful. — Revelation,  XXI;  5. 


THE  RUSSIAN  lOJ 

IT  HAS  taken  the  International  Executive 
Board  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  a  full  year  to  realize  its  folly  in 
becoming  embroiled  in  the  affairs  of  the 
International  Organization  of  Journalists. 
Milton  Murray,  guild  president,  returned 
last  week  from  the  second  lOJ  meeting 
in  Prague  and  announced  that  body  is 
“under  Russian  domination.”  The  lEB, 
therefore,  voted  to  withhold  per  capita 
payments  to  lOJ  until  1948. 

What  happens  then  will  depend  on 
which  guild  faction  wins  out  in  the 
struggle  for  control. 

Mr.  Murray  reports  the  British  and  other 
English-speaking  delegations  to  the  Prague 
meeting  are  considering  similar  action. 

Mr.  Murray’s  statement  about  lOJ  comes 
as  no  surprise  to  this  publication.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  first  lOJ  meeting  in  Copenhagen 
last  summer  E  &  P  editorialized; 

"The  Russian  press  is  now  attempting  to 
present  that  meeting  as  representative  of 
the  newspaper  workers  of  the  world.  The 
Soviet  delegates,  participating  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  party  line  smear  of  the  American 
press,  focuses  attention  on  a  resolution 
adopted  at  that  conference.  It  reads: 

“  ‘Press  freedom  is  never  fully  assured 
while  newspapers,  news  agencies  and 
broadcasting  systems  are  solely  in  the 
hands  of  individuals  or  private  monop¬ 
olies  with  no  responsibility  to  the  people.’ 

“There  is  no  mistaking  the  origin  of 
that  thinking.  It  means,  in  other  words, 
press  freedom  is  assured  only  when  there 
is  government  participation  or  control.” 

Whether  by  accident  or  clever  design, 
the  lOJ  is  the  only  body  of  journalists  in¬ 
vited  by  the  United  Nations  to  participate 
on  a  non-voting  basis  at  the  world  press 
conference  next  year.  If  it  is  then  accepted 
by  the  delegates  to  that  meeting  as  repre¬ 
senting  the  journalists  of  the  world,  it 
will  be  a  lie. 

lOJ  will  offer  the  Soviet  interpretation 
of  press  freedom  which  is  abhorrent  to 
all  American  newspapermen.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  concept  will  be  unrepresented  except 
by  our  official  delegates. 

American  newspaper  associations  are 
not  recognized  by  the  UN  for  this  meeting 
because  they  are  not  affiliated  with  inter¬ 
national  bodies.  Even  hemispheric  associa¬ 
tions  are  not  invited. 

There  is  something  for  every  American 
journalist  to  think  about. 


THE  WRONG  WAY 

REALIZING  that  newspaper  reporters  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  occupation  must  be 
able  to  protect  the  sources  of  their  inform¬ 
ation,  11  states  have  adopted  “confidence” 
laws  for  that  purpose.  They  are  not  in¬ 
tended  to  give  special  privilege  to  report¬ 
ers  but  designed  to  enable  reporters  to  get 
at  the  facts  of  a  story  without  exposing 
their  informants  to  reprisals. 

The  t  i  m  e-h  o  n  o  r  e  d  newspaperman’s 
pledge  to  “keep  a  confidence”  has  paved 
the  way  for  many  important  exposes— 
information  which  the  public  otherwise 
would  not  have  known.  To  wipe  out  all 
protection  of  that  pledge  is  to  muzzle  the 
heretofore  “reliable  source.” 

Legislators  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  are 
trying  to  do  just  that.  They  are  trying  to 
pass  a  bill  to  set  up  a  standing  legislative 
committee  with  power  to  question  any 
newspaper  or  radio  man  publishing  or 
broadcasting  charges  of  bribery  or  im¬ 
proper  lobbying  in  the  legislature,  make 
them  answer  questions  under  oath  and  pro¬ 
duce  any  desired  document. 

If  the  honest  members  of  the  Wisconsin 
legislature  are  trying  to  police  their  own 
members  this  is  not  the  way  to  do  it. 
This  bill  will  only  hamper  the  press,  which 
has  always  been  the  friend  of  honest  poli¬ 
ticians,  and  permit  the  not-so-honest 
politicians  to  operate  unmolested  behind 
their  backs. 

DISTRIBUTION 

NO  TRUER  words  were  ever  written  or 
spoken  about  our  present  economic  sit¬ 
uation  than  those  appearing  in  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising's  1947  “Blue  Book.”  Every 
advertising  salesman,  agency  executive, 
and  company  advertising  manager  should 
carry  these  words  in  their  hats.  The  Bur¬ 
eau  asked: 

“How  can  industry  profitably  navigate 
the  treacherous  water  between  1947’s  in¬ 
exorably  rising  costs  and  the  growing  re¬ 
sistance  to  higher  prices?”  and  added: 

“For  once  production  technology  alone, 
with  all  its  wonders,  seemed  unable  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  answer.  Soaring  costs  of  labor, 
of  machinery,  of  raw  materials  had,  it 
seemed,  rung  down  the  curtain  on  the  long 
drama  of  cost-cutting  through  mass  pro¬ 
duction. 

“Distribution  appeared  to  be  the  one 
area  in  which  management  could  look  for 
significant  economies. 

“In  the  effort  to  cut  the  cost  of  distri¬ 
bution,  many  advertisers  have  reexamined 
their  operations  carefully  in  the  light  of 
marketing  facts.  Many  have  found  unsus¬ 
pected  waste  in  attempting  to  cover  a 
whole  country  broadside  rather  than  con¬ 
centrating  on  the  more  limited  target  areas 
where  opportunity  is  brighter  and  sales 
can  be  made  for  a  fraction  of  what  they 
cost  in  other  areas. 

“The  gradual  awakening  of  U.  S.  and 
Canadian  advertisers  to  the  fact  that  all 
business  is  indeed  local  has  naturally  fo¬ 
cused  new  attention  on  newspapers  as  a 
medium.” 

Newspaper  advertising  can  move  the 
goods  faster  and  cheaper  and  provide  the 
first  economy  leading  toward  lower  prices. 
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EDWARD  P.  BOYLE.  pre:sident 
of  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick  and 
Blizzard,  has  been  honored  by 
Pope  Pius  XII  with  the  medal 
of  Pro  Ecclesia  et  Pontifice  <  for 
Church  and  Pope),  for  his  par¬ 
ticipation  in  Catholic  education 
ind  charities  programs. 

Roger  C.  Peace,  publisher  of 
Greenville  ( S.  C. )  News  and 
Piedmont,  and  Wilto.n  E.  Hall, 
publisher  of  Anderson  ( S.  C. ) 
Independent  and  Tribune,  are 


FRIENDLY  GREETING  IN  CANADA 

Pictured  ot  the  Canadian  Daily  Newspapers  Association  annuol 
meeting  recently  at  Toronto:  Left  to  right,  Roy  H.  Thomson,  the 
Thomson  Publishing  Co.;  Clifford  Sifton,  Winnipeg  Free  Press,  and 
H.  L.  Garner,  Peterborough  Exominer,  first  vicepresident  of  CDNA. 

president  of  the  Fort  Worth  signed.  Mr.  Adams  is  a  past 
Club  for  the  28th  year.  president  of  the  Tennessee  Press 

JoEHUGH  Mansfield,  former  Association, 
publisher  of  the  Odessa  (Tex.)  fred  A.  Seaton,  Nebraska 
Daily  American,  l^s  joined  the  State  Senator  and  publisher  of 
Pauls  Valley  (Okla. )  Daily  the  Hastings  (Neb.)  Tribune, 
Democr(U  as  business  manager.  honored  at  Hastings  for  his 
J.  L.  Rosenberg,  editor  of  the  leadership  in  a  water  diversion 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union,  has  controversv  in  the  recent  le^is- 
received  a  commission  as  colonel  lative  session.  He  was  feted  at  a 
Aide-de-Camp  on  the  staff  of  testimonial  dinner. 

Thomas  J.  Mabry,  governor  of  t.  O.  Ruckle,  editor  and  pub- 
New  Mexico.  lisher  of  the  Cadillac  ( Mich. ) 

Ralph  Nicholson,  publisher.  Evening  News,  has  been  ap- 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Item,  has  pointed  to  the  board  of  mana- 
been  named  to  the  board  of  di-  gers  of  Michigan  state  fairs, 
rectors  of  the  railroads  which  Isaac  S.  London,  publisher  of 
propose  to  purchase  the  stock  the  Rockingham  (N.  C.)  Post¬ 
al  the  Pullman  Company.  Dispatch,  has  been  elected  chair- 

Fred  I.  Archibald,  publisher,  man  of  the  Rockingham  school 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union,  has  board, 
been  named  chairman  of  the 
Army  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  Albany  district. 

Ralph  McGill,  editor  of  At¬ 
lanta  ( Ga. )  Constitution,  gave 
the  commencement  address  at 
the  University  of  Mississippi. 

Eleanor  M.  Patterson,  pub-  midwest’s  active 
lisher  of  the  Washington  (D.  C. )  newspaper 
Times-Herald  has  been  awarded  advertising 
a  citation  by  the  Veterans  of  men,  was  hon- 
Foreign  Wars,  representing  ap-  ored  June  16 
proximately  50  posts  located  in  with  an  anni- 
Washington.  The  award  was  in  versary  dinner 

_ _ _  _  _ _ _  recognition  of  her  editorial  cam-  celebrating  the 

District  Aviation  Cadet  Selecting  paigns  against  communism  and  50th  year  of  his 
Board.  fellow  travelers.  association  with 

Harold  W.  Sanford,  editor  of  Dr.  Douglas  Southall  Free-  The  News, 
the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  editor  of  Richmond  (Va.)  Richard  s>te- 

i  Chronicle,  has  been  named  by  Newsleader  and  Times-Dispatch.  has  been 

the  State  Board  of  Regents  to  a  received  the  honorary  degree  of  transferred  f^m 
seven-year  term  on  the  board  of  Doctor  of  Letters  at  Princeton 

visitors  of  the  Brockport  State  University.  of  The  Ch.^go  ^ 

Teachers  College.  William  F.  Metten,  business  York  advert 

Hulbert  Taft,  publisher  and  manager  of  the  News-Journal 
editor  of  Cincinnati  ( O. )  Times-  Co.,  ( Wilmington.  Del., )  has 
wQs  given  the  degree  been  sppointed  3  member  of  the 
I>octor  of  Letters,  during  the  Wilmington  Park  Trust  Fund 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


In  The  Business  Office 


Moore 


DONT  BELIEVE  IN 
ghosts,  eh.?  well 
\  YOU  WILL/  j- 


Jack 

Armstrong 


The  action  is 
fast  and  spiced 
with  mystery, 
thrills,  and  high 
adventure  In  this 
great,  new  strip 
and  Sunday  page. 
It’s  making  comic 
page  history. 
Phone  or  wire  for 
terms. 
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the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram  and  other  Texas  news¬ 
papers.  has  completed  a  book 
entitled  "Cub  Reporter,”  which 
will  be  released  by  the  High¬ 
tower  Press  of  Dallas. 

Ben  Wahr.ma.n  has  announced 
that  he  will  resign  as  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
News  Leader  in  order  to  publish 
a  new  weekly  newspaper  in 
Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  and  Prin¬ 
cess  Anne  County.  It  will  be 
called  the  Virginia  Beach  Sun. 

Homer  Rohse,  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  in  Portland,  Ore., 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Mc¬ 
Minnville  ( Ore. )  Telephone- 
Register. 

Gene  Ke.mper  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  editor  of  the 
Hastings  (Nebr. )  Tribune,  a 
Seaton  publication.  Kemper, 
formerly  city  editor  of  the 
Topeka  (Kas. )  Daily  Capital, 
has  been  managing  editor  of  the 
Fremont  (Nebr.)  Guide-Tribune 
for  the  past  three  years. 

Bruce  Jolly,  formerly  of  the 
Gary  ( Ind. )  Post-Tribune,  has 
been  named  news  editor  of  the 
Greensboro  (  N.  C.)  News-Record 
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Wilke 


radio  station  WFMY  which  will 
begin  operation  later  this  year. 

Helen  Wilke,  22,  Woman's 
Editor  of  the  Austin  (Tex.) 
American-Stateman,  has  been 
awarded  the 
Neiman-Marcus 
scholarship  t  o 
the  Tobe-Coburn 
School  for  Fash¬ 
ion  Careers  in 
New  York,  win¬ 
ner  in  a  compe¬ 
tition  with  eight 
othercandidates. 

She  will  leave 
in  August  to 
take  the  year's 
course. 

H.  Jack  Os- 
TERGREN,  recent¬ 
ly  graduated  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon's  school  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  has  accepted  a  job  on 
the  news  staff  of  the  Vancouver 
(Wash.)  Daily  Columbian. 

Eugene  B.  Moore,  city  editor 
Dayton  (O. )  Herald  was  named 
assistant  managing  editor.  Moore 
joined  the  Jour¬ 
nal-Herald  Pub¬ 
lishing  company 
in  1937,  coming 
to  Dayton  from 
the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

R.  Marshall 
Stross,  slot  man. 

Dayton  <  O. )  Her¬ 
ald  was  promot¬ 
ed  to  city  editor. 

He  joined  the 
Herald  staff  July 
1.  1941.  and  en¬ 
tered  the  Army 
Oct.  9.  1943.  He  was  stationed 
at  Fort  Sill.  Okla..  where  he 
edited  the  Replacement  Center 
Recorder.  Stross  is  Dayton 
correspondent  for  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Moore 


Stross 


Fox 


Miss  Jerry  Fox,  member  of 
the  Dayton  (O. )  Herald  staff 
since  1926.  was  named  assistant 
city  editor  She  has  served  as 
reporter,  columnist  and  Sunday 
editor.  She  is  a  former  president 
of  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Women's 
association. 

Irving  Marder.  ex-Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Record  staff  member,  has 
obtained  new  affiliation  with  the 
radio  magazine  Broadcasting. 

SizNEY  Gathrid.  former  drama 
critic  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Daily  News,  is  winner  of  the 
S2000  first  prize  for  drama  writ¬ 
ing  in  the  annual  Dr.  Christian 
Script  award. 

Alfred  Trescott.  elder  son  of 
the  Philadelphia  <  Pa.  •  Evening 
Bulletin’s  editorial  writer.  Paul 
Trescott,  has  obtained  his  first 
newspaper  job  with  the  Laconia 
(N.  H. )  Evening  Citizen. 

Thomas  North  has  left  the 


post  of  publicity  director  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College  to 
join  the  news  department  of  the 
Bloomsburg  (Pa.)  Press. 

Emory  Bass,  Jr.,  formerly 
with  the  Cairo  (Ga. )  Messenger, 
Is  now  with  the  Valdosta  (Ga. ) 
Times. 

Mrs.  Helen  Gree.n,  staff  writer 
for  the  Lincoln  Nebraska  State 
Journal,  has  left  her  work  to  de¬ 
vote  her  entire  time  to  her 
home.  She  was  strike  reporter 
during  the  recent  telephone 
strike  and  also  covered  a  recent 
local  bus  tieup. 

Ju.NE  Bierbouer.  formerly  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska  news 
service,  the  Omaha  (Nebr.) 
World  Herald  and  at  one  time 
employed  by  the  Lincoln  Ne¬ 
braska  State  Journal  has  re¬ 
joined  the  staff.  She  is  doing 
general  assignment  work. 

Max  Coffey,  farm  editor,  has 
been  made  assistant  managing 
editor  and  news  editor  of  the 
Omaha  (Nebr.)  World-Herald. 

Virginia  Bates  has  joined 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News 
station  WFAA  as  acting  publi¬ 
city  director.  She  formerly  was 
a  feature  writer  for  the  Wichita 
Falls  (Tex.)  Times. 

Homer  Starr  has  become  the 
new  managing  editor  of  the 
McCook  (Nebr.)  Daily  Gazette. 
He  succeeds  L.  J.  Bible  who  has 
become  secretary  of  the  McCook 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Jack  Munhall.  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  ( D.  C. )  Post  and  who 
served  on  General  MacArthur's 
public  relations  staff  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  during  the  war.  has  joined 
the  public  relations  department 
of  Standard-Vacuum  Oil  Com¬ 
pany. 

Joseph  Dragonetti.  formerly 
of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Eve 
ning  Ledger  who  did  public  re¬ 
lations  for  U.  S.  Army  recruiting 
during  the  war,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  byline  writers  for  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Daily  News. 

Frankli.n  P,  Jones,  former 


Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record  edi¬ 
torial  writer  who  joined  the 
Gray  &  Rogers  ad  staff,  is  doing 
a  new  column  called  "Put  It 
This  Way”  for  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

Victor  Schoffelmayer  has 
been  elected  a  vice  president  for 
Texas  of  the  Southern  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Science  and  Industry, 
Schoffelmayer  is  agriculture  and 
science  editor  of  the  Dalloj 
(Tex.)  Morning  News. 

Francis  M.  Van  Voorhees,  a 
reporter  for  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
News  for  25  years,  is  leaving 
that  paper  to  become  clerk  of 
the  Essex  County  Board  of  Free¬ 
holders.  Van  Voorhees  formerly 
was  in  charge  of  the  newspap¬ 
er's  Montclair  office,  served  as 
assistant  suburban  editor  and 
since  1933  has  covered  the  Court 
House  and  Hall  of  Records. 

Keith  O  z- 

MORE,  acting 

news  editor,  the 
M  o  n  t  g  o  m  ery 
(Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser,  since  the 
resignation  of 
John  O.  Nelson 
this  spring  to  go 
to  a  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  newspap¬ 
er,  was  named 
news  editor. 

Keith,  a  World 
War  II  veteran, 
came  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  about  s 
state  editor.  He  had  previously 
worked  on  a  Marietta,  Ga.  paper. 

Albert  G.  Pickerell  has  re¬ 
signed  the  Stanford  University 
journalism  staff  to  join  Unit^ 
Press  at  San  Francisco,  where  he 
is  filing  the  Honolulu  wire. 
Pickerell  formerly  was  with  As¬ 
sociated  Press  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  and  previously  was  on  ihe 
copy  desk  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post. 

Brooks  Kiser,  who  recently 
received  his  diploma  from  the 
school  of  Journalism  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  has 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


Court  Recognizes  Comics 


A  Federal  Judge  just 
ruled  that  they're 
an  "integral  part" 
of  the  modern 
newspaper . . .  and 
here's  an  editorial 
comment  by  the 
Hartford  Courant. 
—  Read  it,  then 
send  for  samples 
and  price  quota¬ 
tions  that'll  show 
why  the  TOP 
TWELVE  should  be¬ 
come  part  of  your 
newspaper. 

Chicago  Tribune 


^IewYo 


York  News 


ly  inBisiB  inai  ii  is  acoica^ea  lo  ibul 
fiction. 

Any  publisher  who.  attempts  to  save  crit- 
^  ically  needed  newsprint  by  jettisoning  t|^ 
,  less  Orphan  Annie,  or  indestructible  Dick 
I  Tracy  will  find  out  promptly  what  is  mort 
‘  prized  in  his  newspaper.  Consternstion 
:  reigns  in  many  households  at  the  mere 
,  prospect  of  being  cut  off  from  their  fa- 
;  vorite  characters,  however  fatuous  they 
I  may  seem  to  an  objective  observe)'.  Prob¬ 
ably  more  readers  anxiously  awaited  the 
!  birth  of  Gravel  (Sertie’s  child  than  that  of 
;  the  United  Nations.  There  are  as  msiqt 
'  generations-  of  devotees  of  The  GumP*  ** 
j  there  are  of  Gumps  tliemselves,  And  some 
enthusiasts  would  rather  go  to  work  witb- 
out  their  breakfast  ,  than  without  s  hrieflng 
on  the  latest  siren  to  enter  Terry’s  rather 
hectic  life.  All  this  may  be  no  great  tcibule 
to  the  intellectual  level  of  the  reading  pub¬ 
lic,  but  If  is  undoniable.  The  comka  sir 
a  vital  part  of  a  newspaper.  Some  reader* 
m^ht  be  surprised  to  learn  that  there  b 
any  other  part. 


Ozmore 


year  ago  as 
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"Our  furniture  store  is  out  of  the  main  shopping  district  so 
we  have  to  depend  on  advertising  to  bring  in  customers. 
Consistent  advertising  in  The  Canton  Repository  has  kept 
our  sales  at  a  peak  .  .  .  and  now  we’re  building  this  addition 
to  prepare  for  increasing  business.  Yes,  the  Canton  market 
is  a  great  market  and  The  Canton  Repository  is  the  sure 
way  to  sell  it.” 


•  A  RICH  MARKET— 3  10,779  brand  conscious  consumers 
...  an  effective  buying  income  of  $313,305,000  in 
Stark  County  alone  .  .  .  plus  the  buying  power  of 
one  of  Ohio’s  richest  farm  areas. 

•  A  STARILIZED  MARKET — 169  diversified  industries  and 
an  annual  farm  income  of  9  million  dollars  keep  sales 
at  a  constant  high. 

•  A  ONE  NEWSPAPER  MARKET  —  The  Canton  Repository 
is  99.3%  home  delivered  in  the  city  zone  .  .  .  88.9% 
home  delivered  throughout  Stark  County.  It’s  the 
ideal  newspaper  for  a  test  campaign. 


_ 


A  BRUSH-MOORE  NEWSPAPER 

represented  nationally  by  STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 

NEW  YORK  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA  •  BOSTON 

iOlTOR  A  PURLISHERfer  Jna*  28,  1947 


R.  &  J.  Furniture  Co., 
Canton,  Ohio 


"HERE'S  PROOF  OF  A  TOP  SALESMAN 
IN  A  TOP  MARKET" 


PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  44 


Joined  the  staff  of  the  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Virginian-Pilot. 

Edith  Johnson,  columnist  for 
the  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.) 
Daily  Oklahoman,  has  been 
awarded  a  citation  by  her  city’s 
YWCA  for  her  “contributions  to 
the  religious  and  social  progress 
of  Oklahoma,  through  her  hu¬ 
man  understanding  of  all 
creeds.” 

Arthur  K.  Willey  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Afont- 
pelier  (Vt)  Evening  Argus  as 
state  reporter. 

Murat  W.  Williams  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  has  been  appoint^ 
secend  secretary  and  consul  of 
the  United  States  legation  at 
San  Salvador.  Williams  was  a 
reporter  and  assistant  to  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  Richmond  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  before  entering  Naval  serv¬ 
ice  in  1940. 

Robert  Dodson,  member  of 
the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily 
News  state  desk  staff,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  enter  Washington  and 
Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va. 

Dorothy  Cameron,  of  Wil¬ 
mington,  N.  C.,  a  1947  journal¬ 
ism  graduate  from  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Greens¬ 
boro  (N.  C.)  Record. 

Ray  Peterson  has  resigned 
from  the  Denver  bureau  of  the 
Associated  Press  to  become  exc- 
utive  assistant  to  Clifford 
Stone,  director  of  the  Colorado 
Water  Conservation  board. 

Richam  Harvey,  editor  of  the 
University  of  Denver’s  campus 
newspaper,  the  Clarion,  has 
joined  the  Associated  Press  staff 
in  Denver. 

Robert  Murray  of  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post  staff  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  edit  the  financial 
pages,  following  the  resignation 
of  Thomas  Walker,  veteran  edi¬ 
tor,  who  moved  into  the  public 
relations  field. 

Jack  Groutage,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  Laramie  (Wyo.) 
R^ublican  -  Boomerang,  has 
joined  the  United  Press  bureau 
in  Denver.  Robert  Campbell, 
formerly  of  the  Dallas,  Tex.  and 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  U.P.  bureaus, 
has  been  assigned  to  Denver. 

Joan  Holscher  has  resigned 
from  United  Press  to  take  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  radio  at  Independence, 
Mo.  Before  coming  to  Denver, 
Miss  Holscher  was  with  U.  p! 
in  Kansas  City. 

Maj.  George  R.  Shoals,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  staff 
^  the  98th  Infantry  Division, 
Organized  Reserve.  During  the 
war  he  served  in  the  Counter 
Intelligence  Corps  in  the  Africa- 
Middle  East  theater. 

Nancy  Mynott,  Rochester 
Democrat  &  Chronicle  reporter, 
departs  June  22  for  England  on 
a  two-month  leave  of  absence 
during  which  she  will  take  a 
six-weeks  summer  course  at  Ox¬ 
ford  University. 

Jack  Slattery,  journalism 
student  at  Notre  Dame,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Rochester 
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(N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle. 

Harry  C.  Withers,  managing 
editor  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News,  received  the 
honorary  Doctor  of  Literature 
degree  June  9  at  the  107th  com¬ 
mencement  of  Southwestern 
University  at  Georgetown,  Tex. 

Pat  McGuinn,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  state  editor, 
and  Mrs.  McGuinn  became  the 
parents  of  a  daughter,  their 
third  child. 

Frank  Dannelly  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser  as  a  reporter.  Fields 
Varner,  Montgomery  Alabama 
Journal  city  hall  reporter,  was 
transferred  to  the  State  Capitol 
to  succeed  Jack  Harvey,  re¬ 
signed  to  go  with  the  United 
Press.  He  was  succeeded  at  city 
hall  by  Hugh  Morris. 

Helen  Carpenter  of  the  Har- 
ligen  (Tex.)  Valley  Morning 
Star  has  joined  the  publicity  de¬ 
partment  of  the  General  Con¬ 
ference  of  Seventh  Day  Advent¬ 
ists  in  Washington,  D.  C.  She  is 
visiting  her  parents  in  Wa- 
Keeney,  Kas.,  before  taking  up 
her  new  duties.  Marshall  Ly- 
NAM,  formerly  of  the  Kings- 
ville  (Tex.)  Record,  has  joined 
the  news  staff  of  the  Valley 
Morning  Star. 

Edward  Hughes,  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal’s  sports  copy 
desk,  is  now  with  the  Wall 
Street  Journal’s  Washington 
Bureau. 

Vincent  J.  Crowdus,  recent 
graduate  of  the  Pulitzer  School 
of  Journalism,  has  joined  the 
news  staff  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal.  Crowdus  had 
been  a  reporter  for  the  Lexing¬ 
ton  (Ky.)  Leader  before  enter¬ 
ing  the  Army  in  1941. 

Dilys  Jones,  twenty-one  year 
old  reporter  with  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  Examiner,  today 
occupies  the 
same  desk  that 
her  father,  nov¬ 
elist  Idwal 
Jones,  used 
when  he  was 
book  reviewer, 
drama  and  mu¬ 
sic  critic,  and 
columnist  for 
the  Examiner 
more  than  twen¬ 
ty  years  ago. 

Idwal  Jones’ 
most  recent  nov-  Jones 
el  “Vermilion” 
has  just  been  published  by 
Prentice-Hall. 

Robert  B.  Allen,  Jr.,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Cushing 
( Okla. )  Daily  Citizen  has  joined 
the  Texas  City  ( Tex. )  Daily 
Sun  as  vacation  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor.  Nadene  Hahn,  Gallup,  N. 
M.,  formerly  in  publicity  work, 
has  joined  ^e  Citizen’s  editorial 
staff.  She  has  been  working  on 
a  Master’s  Degree  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma’s  School  of 
Journalism. 

Winston  C.  Fournier,  Sche¬ 
nectady  (N.  Y.)  Union-Star  copy 
reader,  has  joined  the  copy  desk 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Robert  S.  Martin,  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Tyler  (Tex.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Telegraph  and  reporter  for 
the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Journal  of 
Commerce,  has  replaced  Four¬ 
nier. 


Bob  Hilgendorf,  former  wire 
editor  and  present  sports  editor 
of  the  Manhattan  (Kas.)  Mer¬ 
cury-Chronicle,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  extension  edi¬ 
tor  at  Kansas  State  College, 
Manhattan. 

Roscoe  Drummond,  chief  of 
the  Washington  Bureau  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  was 
awarded  a  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Letters  recently  at  Dartmouth 
College’s  178th  Commencement. 
He  was  honored  “in  recognition 
of  the  high  type  of  journalism 
represented  by  himself  and  by 
his  paper.” 

Byron  L.  Akers,  on  the  staff 
of  the  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.) 
Gazette-Telegraph,  has  been 
named  managing  editor.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Fred  R.  Baker,  Jr.,  who 
resigned  to  go  to  the  Salt  Lake 
City  (Utah)  Tribune.  Akers  has 
served  on  the  Colorado  Springs 
daily  as  reporter,  sports  editor, 
telegraph  ^itor  and  since  Jan. 
1,  as  city  editor.  Before  moving 
to  the  Gazette-Telgraph,  he 
served  on  the  editorial  staffs  of 
papers  in  Denver  and  Boulder. 
Colo. 

Alex  Katz,  a  reference  librar¬ 
ian  for  The  Chicago  Sun,  was 
awarded  a  scroll  by  Edgewater 
Chapter,  American  Veterans 
Committee,  recently  for  heroism 
in  saving  a  woman  from  injury 
at  the  hands  of  an  attacker. 

H.  W.  Kendall,  editor  of  the 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News, 
has  been  named  a  member  of 
the  North  Carolina  Education 
Commission  authorized  by  the 
last  General  Assembly. 

Harold  A.  Burroughs,  former¬ 
ly  of  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Examiner  and  Albuquerque  (N. 
M.)  Tribune  editorial  staffs,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  public  re¬ 
lations  staff  of  the  Santa  Fe 
west  coast  lines. 

Ross  Staine  has  joined  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Press. 

George  Kirksey,  former  Unit¬ 
ed  Press  sports  writer  and  now 
public  relations  counselor  in 
Houston,  Tex.,  has  been  award¬ 
ed  the  Oak  Leaf  Cluster  to  the 
Bronze  Star  for  his  work  as 
executive  news  editor  of  the 
public  relations  section.  Ninth 
Air  Force,  in  Europe  during  the 
D-Day  landings. 

F.  Weston  Fenhagen,  member 
of  the  news  staff  of  the  Greens¬ 
boro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News,  has 
been  awarded  an  Institute  of 
International  Education  scholar¬ 
ship  for  a  year  of  graduate  study 
at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris.  Fenhag¬ 
en  has  left  the  local  newspaper 
for  six  weeks  at  the  French 
House,  University  of  North  Car¬ 
olina,  Chapel  Hill,  In  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  trip. 

George  V.  Mather,  managing 
editor  of  the  Albion  (Mich.) 
Evening  Recorder,  was  recently 
reelect^  to  a  four-year  term  on 
th  Albion  Board  of  Education. 

Charles  O.  Hearon,  associate 
editor,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Her¬ 
ald,  has  been  appointed  to  mem¬ 
bership  on  the  South  Carolina 
State  Parks  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee. 

Howard  Fenstermaker  has 
transferred  from  the  news  staff 
of  the  Bloomsburg  (Pa.)  Press 
to  the  same  department  of  the 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun. 


Si  Casady  Made 
GM  in  Texas 

McAllen,  Tex. — Si  Casady, 
editor  of  the  McAllen  Eveniny 
Monitor,  has  been  named  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  three  Lower 
Rio  Grande  papers  owned  by 
Leo  E.  Owens. 

Casady  will  direct  operations 
of  the  Monitor,  the  Valley  Morn¬ 
ing  Star  in  Harlingen  and  the 
Brownsville  Herald.  For  the 
last  nine  years  Casady  had  been 
Monitor  editor.  Prior  to  that 
he  was  with  the  Associated 
Press  in  Kansas  City. 

Stepping  up  into  Casady’s 
job  as  Monitor  editor  is  Mynatt 
Smith,  managing  editor.  For 
the  last  18  years  Smith  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  daily  column  for  McAllen 
papers. 

Robert  Bennett,  for  11  yean 
managing  editor  of  the  Kerr- 
ville  (Tex.)  Times,  replaces 
Smith  as  head  of  the  Monitor’s 
news  department. 


Fred  Sherman,  formerly  con-  I 
nected  with  the  Philadelphia  | 
(Pa.)  Record,  now  is  working  , 
for  the  Wichita  (Kas.)  Beocon  ^ 
as  a  reporter. 

Melvin  Witrogen,  reporter  on 
the  Wichita  (Kas.)  Morning 
Eagle  has  resigned  to  enter  pri¬ 
vate  business. 

Barbara  Gould  has  been 
transferred  from  the  classified 
advertising  department  to  the 
reporting  staff  of  the  Wichita 
(Kas.)  Evening  Eagle.  Barbara 
Cross  has  re-joined  the  editorial 
staff  after  several  months  leave 
of  absence. 

Bill  Hodge,  formerly  on  the 
public  relations  staff  of  the  Mu¬ 
nicipal  University  of  Wichita, 
recently  was  appointed  sports 
editor  of  the  Wichita  (Kas.) 
Evening  Eagle.  He  replaces 
Charles  M.  Love,  sports  chief 
since  1940,  who  resigned  to  be¬ 
gin  publication  of  his  own  week¬ 
ly  paper,  the  Pioneer. 

John  Lagneau,  instructor  of  ' 
English  and  Journalism  at  Wich¬ 
ita’s  High  School  North,  has 
temporarily  joined  the  reporting 
staff  at  the  Wichita  (Kas.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Eagle  to  gain  practical 
newspaper  experience  before 
returning  to  his  teaching  post  in 
the  fall. 

Philip  Amundsen,  police  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Madison  (Wis.) 
Capital  Times,  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  with  the  Unit-  I 
ed  Press  in  the  Des  Moines  bur-  ' 
reau.  He  is  a  journalism  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Wu- 
consin. 

Harry  Spears,  former  editor 
of  the  Lancaster  (Wis.)  Grant 
County  News,  has  joined  the  ed¬ 
itorial  staff  of  the  Madison 
(Wis.)  Capital  Times.  Spears 

also  works  part-time  in  the 
Times’  circulation  department 

J.  W.  (Flip)  Fehlhaber,  long¬ 
time  editor  in  the  Associated 

Press  bureau  in  Denver,  has 
been  named  correspondent  in 
charge  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  bur¬ 
eau  of  AP.  He  succeeds  Loude* 
Kelly,  who  will  return  to  the  ^ 

Denver  bureau  as  an  editor.  ^ 

Kelly  is  well  known  in  Denver, 
where  he  served  with  AP  tot 
several  years,  prior  to  his  trans¬ 
fer  to  Salt  Lake  City. 
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CxccuTivE  Department 
Austin,  Texas 


Mr.  E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey,  President 
The  Dallas  Morning  Keys 
ballas,  fexas 


My  dear  Ted: 

Since  It  la  fundamentally  true  and  recognized 
by  thoughtful  persons  that  mankind's  troubles  and  the  unrest 
and  distrust  existing  among  the  nations  of  the  world  can 
only  be  brought  to  proper  adjustment  by  and  adherence  to  the 
teachings  of  the  crucified  Christ,  and,  since  our  way  of  life 
In  Christian  America  and  the  Constitution  of  our  country  Is 
based  upon  the  teachings  of  Christ,  to  my  mind,  the  front 
page  special  articles  of  The  Dal las  Morning  Nows  throughout 
Passion  Week  constituted  one  of  tVie  finest  contributions  of 
journalism  to  the  people  of  Texas  and  to  the  renders  of  your 
great  newspaper  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge  In  some  time. 

I  want  to  take  this  means  of  congratulating  The 
Dallas  Morning  News  and  Felix  R.  McK.nlght,  whose  masterly  and 
spiritual  hanallng  of  the  scriptural  truths  set  a  high  standard 


With  my  best  personal  regards,  I  am 


Yours  most  since; 


23,000 

THANKS 


Beauford  H. 


Felix  McKnight  is  a  veteran  Newsman.  Nineteen  of  his 
thirty-six  years  have  been  spent  in  close  contact  with  a 
typewriter — at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  assignment  sheet. 
Now,  as  assistant  managing  editor  of  The  News,  Mc¬ 
Knight  has  introduced  some  ideas  not  generally  dealt 
with  in  the  city  room. 


".  .  .  at  this  time,  in  a  troubled  world,  it  is  good  to 
know  a  newspaper  that  puts  'Christ  on  the  Front  page'." 

"At  the  monthly  meeting  we  voted  unanimously  and 
earnestly  to  commend  our  Dallas  News  for  the  splendid 
articles  by  Mr.  McKnight." 

"This  latest  series  is  the  kind  we  McKnight  fans  have 
learned  to  expect,  to  enjoy,  and  to  remember." 

"To  my  way  of  thinking  it  means  a  great  deal  to  have 
a  great  newspaper  such  as  The  Dallas  News  come  out 
boldly  on  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity." 

"Your  editorial  policy,  your  daily  editorials,  your 
feature  articles,  along  with  the  superior  news  service, 
and  your  frank  and  timely  help  on  political  Issues  and 
political  candidates  have  made  The  News  my  choice  of 
all  daily  papers  since  1890." 

— Random  lines  from  some  of  the  letters. 


The  week  before  Easter,  Newsreaders  found  columns  one 
and  two  of  the  front  page  devoted  to  a  dramatic  serial 
titled  Immortal  Story.  Mr.  McKnight,  in  the  style  that 
proves  him  one  of  the  country's  best  writers,  a  style 
that  won  him  the  1944  national  Sigma  Delta  Chi  award 
for  editorial  writing,  retold  the  story  of  Holy  Week  in 
arresting  news  style.  Over  the  breakfast  table  Texans 
were  reminded,  inspired.  Here,  day  by  day,  they  touched 
again  the  foundation  stones  of  Christian  America. 


Within  two  weeks  requests  for  23,000  reprints  came  In 
letters  of  approval  and  thanks. 

Again  The  Dallas  News  has  rendered  service  that  will  be 
long  remembered. 


L  v»" 


THE  TEXAS  ALMANAC 

RADIO  STATIONS  WFAA  siokc,  WFAA  siokc.  KERA  fm 


Call  of  'Copy!' 
Brings  'Pop' 

On  Kansas  Daily 

By  Ruth  E.  Riley 

Kansas  City,  Kas.  —  “Pop  ” 
McKee,  when  he  walke<i  into 
the  office  of  the  Kansan  some  16 
months  ago  was  the  answer  to 
the  query  of  City  Editor  C.  H. 
Nohe  and  his  staff  on,  "What  are 
we  going  to  do  for  an  office 
boy?” 

A  number  of  boys  and  girls 
had  filled  the  job  for  which  Pop 
was  applying,  each  remaining 
until  he  or  she  could  write  “ex¬ 
perienced"  in  applying  for  other 
jobs,  or  until  school  or  some 
activity  called. 

The  staff  heard  Pop  tell  Nohe 
he  had  retired  from  work  sev¬ 
eral  years  previous,  but  a  desire 
to  help  in  the  war  effort  had 
led  him  to  seek  work  again.  All 
summer  he  had  been  a  mes¬ 
senger  for  the  local  telegraph 
office,  but  he  felt  a  man  of  81 
should  not  be  out  all  day  in 
winter  weather.  He  want^  to 
quit — and  the  telegraph  com¬ 
pany  had  at  last  found  a  younger 
fellow,  a  man  of  75. 

During  the  months  Pop  has 
been  copy  boy  he  has  made  a 
place  for  himself  on  the  staff  and 
in  the  hearts  of  the  members. 

Perhaps  Pop  didn’t  catch  on 
to  the  new  tasks  as  quickly  as 
a  youngster,  but  he  didn’t  start 
thinking  up  ways  to  get  out  of 
doing  a  thing  the  moment  he 
heard  of  it.  When  he  goes  out 
of  the  building  on  an  errand  he 
doesn’t  get  off  on  side  tracks  for 
smokes,  cokes,  or  a  chat  with 
that  cute  clerk. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
copy  boy  jobs  Pop  doesn’t  do. 
He  never,  for  instance,  tele¬ 
phones  some  reporter,  in  a  dis¬ 
guised  voice,  a  story  which 
would  be  a  wonderful  scoop  if 
true,  ending  with  fiendish 
laughter  to  enlighten  the 
harassed  person  who  has  been 
taking  notes  with  an  eye  turned 
clockward  as  the  deadline  ap¬ 
proaches. 

Pop  doesn’t  straddle  his  roll- 
ered  chair  and  scoot  across  the 
room  on  small  errands,  nearly 
sideswiping  someone  who  is  in 
a  hurry. 

He  never  throws  my  copy  of 
the  first  edition  on  the  desk  in 
a  way  which  scatters  my  notes 
to  the  four  winds.  He  doesn’t 
stand  back  of  anyone  reading 
what  they  write,  meanwhile 
whistling  through  his  teeth. 

Pop  knows  when  to  mind  his 
own  business  and  when  to  talk. 
Folks  in  other  departments  than 
the  editorial,  where  he  goes  fre¬ 
quently  on  business  errands,  say, 
“Isn’t  he  a  wonderful  old  fel¬ 
low?” 

At  commencement  time  last 
spring  Pop  asked  if  he  had  bet¬ 
ter  look  for  a  summer  job,  now 
youngsters  would  soon  be  avail¬ 
able  as  copy  boys.  Nohe  an¬ 
swered  a  bit  gruffly,  “Where’d 
you  think  we  could  get  any¬ 
one  who’d  do  any  better — if  as 
well?” 

For  Nohe  feels  about  Pop  just 
as  the  rest  of  the  staff  do. 

“Pop?  Pop’s  84.  Pop’s  O.K.” 


Students  Assist 

Lebanon,  Ore. — In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  observance  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  City  of 
Lebanon,  the  Lebanon  Express 
issued  a  Centennial  edition 
June  5.  The  76-pa9e  edition 
included  16  standard  size 
pages  and  four  tabloid  sec¬ 
tions.  Publisher  R.  M.  Hayden 
called  upon  six  University  of 
Oregon  journalism  and  adver¬ 
tising  students  to  help  his  reg¬ 
ular  staff  with  the  feature  writ¬ 
ing  and  compilation. 

Cleveland  News 
Wins  State  Aid 
In  TB  Drive 

Cleveland,  O. — A  three-year 
crusade  by  the  Cleveland  News 
was  brought  to  a  climax  last 
week  when  Gov.  Thomas  J.  Her¬ 
bert  signed  two  bills  providing 
state  aid  for  tuberculosis  vic¬ 
tims. 

One  law  puts  the  state’s 
money  behind  the  care  of  tuber¬ 
cular  patients  at  the  rate  of 
$2.50  per  day.  The  other  law 
calls  for  a  $3,000,000  state  hos¬ 
pital  for  research  and  treatment 
of  tuberculosis  cases. 

The  News  first  called  for  TB 
reform  by  the  state  government 
early  in  1944,  when  a  public 
health  committee  found  nearly 
3,000  Ohioans  had  been  dying 
each  year  from  the  disease,  most 
of  them  after  infecting  others. 

The  paper  set  out  on  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  editorials  and  news 
articles  challenging  Ohio’s  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  bottom  of  the  48 
states.  It  was  the  only  state,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  News,  doing  noth¬ 
ing  about  TB  except  for  one 
run-down  sanitarium  which  was 
soon  to  be  converted  into  an  in¬ 
sane  asylum. 

These  editorials  and  stories, 
reprinted  and  circulated,  crystal¬ 
lized  interest  in  many  Ohio 
counties,  but  when  two  bills 
were  introduced  in  the  state 
Legislature  in  1945,  they  never 
reached  the  committee  hearing 
stage. 

The  News  continued  its  fight, 
and  in  1946  both  candidates  for 
governor  attached  themselves  to 
a  program  recommended  by  a 
health  survey  committee.  Gov¬ 
ernor-elect  Herbert — after  elec¬ 
tion — repeated  his  promises  on 
TB. 

When  the  legislature  met 
again.  News  Political  writer 
Jack  Kennon  became  so  insistent 
at  the  Capitol  about  the  progress 
of  the  bills  that  Assembly  mem¬ 
bers  would  hail  him  jocularly: 

“Here  comes  TB  Jack  of  the 
TB  Cleveland  News,  looking  for 
the  TB  bills.” 

The  patient-help  bill  was 
passed  by  the  House  and  Senate 
this  spring  in  a  unanimous  vote. 
Somewhat  later,  another  bill 
providing  for  the  first  time 
$3,000,000  for  the  state  research 
and  care  hospital  for  tubercu¬ 
losis,  was  also  approved  by  both 
houses. 


Canada  Dailies 
Fight  Radio  Bon, 
Cite  Facsimile 


Radio's  Freedom 

continued  from  page  34 


KrrrQirmlia  purpose  is  to  prevent  the  com- 
mission  from  adopting  a  policy 
Ottawa — Continued  existence  which  would  deny  newspapers 


of  a  free  press  in  Canada  is  be-  radio  stations, 

ing  threatened  by  discrimination  ^6 

of  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  position  of  the  FCC  is  well 
Commission  against  daily  news-  known  on  this  point  as  a  result 
papers  in  the  field  of  radio  long  hearings  and  a  report  on 
broadcasting,  a  brief  present^  “the  newspaper  issue”;  that  a 
by  the  Canadian  Daily  Newspa-  publisher  is  not  barred  from  ob- 
pers  Association  to  the  radio  taining  a  license,  but  where  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Com-  publisher  of  the  only  newspaper 
mons  stated.  in  an  area  is  an  applicant  for 

Representing  the  views  of  the  only  available  facilities  in 
some  90  CDNA  members,  the  that  area,  and  there  is  a  corn- 
brief  was  precipated  by  present  petitor  for  the  broadcast  license, 
government  policy  which  for-  the  commission  will  consider  the 
bids  any  more  newspapers  from  factor  of  concentrating  all  media 
acquiring  radio  stations.  in  one  ownership,  and  favor  the 

The  brief  held  it  was  essential  non-newspaper  applicant, 
this  discrimination  be  removed  If  the  purpose  of  the  new  sec- 
because  of  the  imminent  intro-  tion  is  to  preserve  that  practice, 
duction  of  facsimile  which  may  it  would  be  favored,  but  if  own- 
make  it  necessary  for  newspa-  ership  of  a  newspaper  could  not 
pers  to  own  radio  stations  to  stay  be  considered  in  weighing  the 
in  business.  public  interest  involved,  it  would 

“Newspapers  should  have  be  opposed,  Denny  said, 
freely  available  to  them  the  The  FM  Association  seconded 
right  to  use  radio  in  all  its  forms  several  of  the  objections  entered 
and  techniques,”  the  brief  stated,  by  Denny,  but  asked  that  a  sec- 
A  recent  ruling  by  the  board  tion  forbidding  discrimination 
of  governors  of  the  CBC,  a  gov-  against  newspapers  be  made  a 
ernment  commission  controlling  part  of  the  revised  bill,  "inas- 
radio  in  Canada,  stated  no  more  much  as  the  smaller  newspapers 
licenses  would  be  issued  to  which  were  squeezed  out  of  AM 
,  broadcasting  comprise  a  large 

‘Th^  IS  not  by  virtue  of  any  number  of  the  applicants  for  FM 


provision  in  any  statute  or  regu 
lation  dealing  with  broadcast 


facilities,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  these  newspapers  are  dili- 


j  gently  promoting  FM. 


arbitrary  decision  of  the  gov¬ 
ernors  which  is  unwarranted,  un- 


The  group  also  asked  that  FM 


fair  and  contrary  to  the  public  licenses  be  issued  for  five  years, 
interest.”  instead  of  three  years. 

Concerning  facsimile  broad-  Bannister  for  a  Change 

casting,  the  brief  said  in  part:  “Nothing  could  be  worse  than 

“It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  current  confusion,  with 
facsimile  in  the  United  States  bureaucracy  running  wild,”  Har¬ 
is  thoroughly  proven,  and  whol-  Bannister,  general  manager 
ly  beyond  the  experimental  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News 
stege.  It  is  a  thoroughly  prac-  radio  stations,  told  the  commit- 
tical  working  device.  Any  ex-  tee. 

periments  at  present  being  con-  Describing  some  radio  coin¬ 
ducted  are  almost  wholly  on  hio  fnr  ♦h«ir 


perimenis  ai  present  neing  con-  Describing  some  radio  com- 
ducted  are  almost  wholly^  on  mentators  as  “pretty  big  for  their 
Pco^cams.”  breeches,”  and  a  group  of  per- 

iTri®  “j.®*  w®''!  »  o  sonalities  without  whom  radio, 

If  radio  licenses  are  refusM  gome  instances,  would  be  bet- 
to  newspapers  on  the  grounds  ^  jj  Bannister  nevertheless 
that  monopolies  must  be  avoided  opposed  regulation  of  their 

speech  as  a  dangerous  and  un- 


of  pebple  without  the  standards 
and  the  experience  of  newspa- 


and  the  experience  of  newspa-  , 

per  publishers,  and  the  dlsap-  ^  impos^ble  for  a  P®rson  ^0 
pearance  of  the  press  as  we  J*,®* 

know  it  today,  with  all  that  may  “on.  to  obtain  a  license  for  »n- 
mean  not  only  in  injury  to  the  other  outlet.  Such  a  claiw,  he 
public  interest,  but  in  the  loss  s®id,  would  end  trafficking  in 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  capital  “cense^  cn«ikin« 

investment,  millions  of  dollars  ^ 

of  taxable  revenue  and  thou-  tor  the  Natiorial  Association  0 
<!and<!  of  lobs  ”  Broadcasters,  declared:  It  can 

sanas  or  jobs.  ^  argued  logically  that  one 

man,  a  broadcaster,  is  less  cap- 
L^apitOl  otat©ITl©nt  able  of  serving  the  public  in- 


of  taxable  revenue  and  thou 
sands  of  jobs.” 

■ 

Capital  Stat©m©nt 


Rutland,  Vt. — The  Herald  As-  terest  than  another  man,  a  pub 
sociation,  Inc.,  new  owner  of  the  lisher.  Or,  if  this  is  assertM. 
Rutland  Herald,  has  filed  a  cer-  then  what  of  the  anomalous  sit- 
tificate  of  capital  actually  paid  uation  which  finds  approxiMte 
in,  according  to  records  of  the  ly  35  per  cent  of  the  broadc^ 
Secretary  of  State’s  office,  list-  ing  stations  in  the  counW 
ing  190  shares  of  common  stock  owned  by  newspapers?  Does  » 
at  a  par  value  of  $100  a  share  follow  that  one  who  can  operaw 
issued  for  cash,  and  61  shares  a  newspaper  with  the  public? 
issued  for  real  and  personal  interest  at  heart  (withoffl 
property.  The  certificate  was  ‘overall  review’)  must  be 
signed  by  Robert  W.  Mitchell,  jeeted  to  such  ‘overall  review 
president  and  John  W.  Wettle-  in  the  content  of  his  radio  P»- 
son,  clerk.  grams?” 

EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  for  Jiao  H. 


^9.20  worth 
of  Air  Power 


It’s  just  a  piece  of  paper. .  .an  airline  ticket  from  New  York 
to  Boston.  It  entitles  one  passenger  to  time-saving,  conven¬ 
ient  flight  between  these  two  cities. 

But  it  is  something  more ... 

It  is  $9.20  worth  of  air  power.  For  it  is  sustaining  its  share 
of  our  nation’s  great  air  transport  fleet,  one  of  the  strongest 
arms  of  national  defense. 

If  the  government  had  to  establish  and  maintain  at  public 
expense  the  equivalent  of  this  nation’s  air  transport  system, 
the  tax  bill  would  be  enormous 

But  the  air  travelers  of  the  nation,  in  the  good  old  U.S.  way, 
are  helping  do  the  job  themselves .  .  and  all  the  while  getting 
value  received  for  every  dollar.,  in  transportation  unequalled 
anywhere  in  the  world. 


You  get  there  quickly,  comfortably  and  economically  when  you  go 
by  scheduled  Airline.  Fares  as  well  as  express  and  freight  tariffs  are 
now  lower  than  before  the  war.  Air  Mail  is  only  50.  So,  travel,  mail 
and  ship — by  air!  Call  the  nearest  Airlines  office  or  your  travel 
agent  for  re.servations.  This  advertisement  is  sponsored  by  the 
nation's  scheduled  Airlines  and  leading  aviation  manufacturers. 


THE  SCHEDULED  AIRLINES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Air  Travel  Strengthens  America 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Land,  Sea  Restricting, 
So  Little  Takes  the  Air 


By  Willican  Reed 

RECENT  PURCHASE  of  a  Pip¬ 
er  Super  Cruiser  aircraft  by 
T.  V.  ( Tommy )  Little  of  the 
Ottawa  (Ont. )  Journal  probably 
makes  him  Canada’s  most  mo¬ 
bile  photographer.  In  addition 
to  the  plane,  Little  owns  a  50- 
foot  cabin  cruiser,  an  automo¬ 
bile,  a  panel  truck,  a  jeep,  a 
motorcycle  and  a  bicycle. 

In  the  photographic  business 
since  he  was  17,  30-year-old 
Little  has  been  in  newscamera 
work  for  only  six  years.  In  that 
time,  however,  the  quality  of  his 
work  and  his  ability  to  obtain 
pictures  when  the  going  was 
tough  has  given  him  a  large 
measure  of  repute  among  news¬ 
paper  photographers. 

Brushes  with  Mounties 

Once  during  the  visit  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  to 
Ottawa,  Little  was  rudely 
thrown  to  the  ground,  his  cam¬ 
era  damaged,  when  he  attempted 
to  crash  through  a  protective 
cordon  of  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police.  He  picked  him¬ 
self  up,  tried  a  few  more  un¬ 
successful  smashes  at  the  police 
and  finally  ran  the  end  to  get 
his  picture.  The  subsequent  com¬ 
plaints  lodged  by  his  paper  pre¬ 
cipitated  an  investigation  which 
resulted  in  better  co-operation 
by  police  with  photographers. 

Sent  to  cover  the  departure  of 
Canada’s  former  governor  gen¬ 
eral  and  his  consort  from  Rock- 
cliffe  air  station  last  year.  Little 
lined  up  with  other  photograph¬ 
ers  for  the  farewell  shot  as  the 
Earl  of  Athlone  and  Princess 
Alice  waved  from  the  door  of 
the  aircraft.  The  bulbs  fiashed, 
the  other  cameramen  turned  to 
leave  when  Little,  not  satisfied 
with  the  pose,  dashed  up  the 
red  carpet,  entered  the  aircraft 
and  came  out  again  trailed  by 
the  vice-regal  couple. 

“Now  c’mon  Gov,  let’s  make 
this  one  good,’’  sang  out  the  ir¬ 
repressible  Little.  The  Athlones 
smilingly  complied.  Little 
walked  off  with  the  best  shot  of 
the  day. 

Air  Shots  ol  Floods 

Since  he  bought  his  own  air¬ 
craft  about  two  months  ago.  Lit¬ 
tle  has  found  time  to  secure  his 
Ucense  and  snap  several  exclus¬ 
ive  aerial  shots  for  bis  paper  as 
well.  Recent  flooding  of  rivers 
in  thje  Ottawa  Valley  and  nearby 
province  of  Quebec  provided  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunities  for  aerial 
camera  and  news  coverage. 

He  has  flown  to  other  district 
localities  with  Gregor  Guthrie, 
a  Journal  reporter,  and  obtained 
pictures  and  news  beats  on  a 
murder  and  a  fire. 

His  boat,  while  not  as  useful 
as  hU  aircraft,  has  nevertheless 
provided  the  excuse  for  an  in¬ 
teresting  feature  when,  together 
with  Journal  Feature  Editor  Bill 
Walshe  and  Dan  Odette,  sports 
editor  of  the  Kitchener  (Ont.) 


Record,  he  travelled  the  inland 
waterway  from  Ottawa  to  Mon¬ 
treal  to  Kingston  and  return 
last  year. 

Interested  in  photography  as 
a  youngster.  Little  took  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  his  father  the  late  Dr. 
T.  R.  Little,  pathologist  at  the 
Ottawa  Civic  hospital,  and  stud¬ 
ied  micro-photography  for  a 
short  time  after  he  left  school. 
He  tired  of  this,  however,  and 
apprenticed  himself  to  a  local 
photographic  firm  for  a  few 
years  before  branching  out  into 
business  for  himself  in  1937. 

“I  figured  the  easiest  part  of 
photography  was  photo-finishing 
so  I  set  up  shop.  In  a  short  time 
I  had  12  employes,  and  business 
was  booming  when  the  war 
broke  out  in  1939.” 

Press  Photography  His  Metier 

The  resulting  shortage  of  pho¬ 
tographic  materials  and  the  deci¬ 
mation  of  his  staff  by  enlist¬ 
ments  forced  Little  to  look  for 
another  job.  Rejected  for  mili¬ 
tary  service,  he  decided  to  try 
his  hand  at  newspaper  photog¬ 
raphy  in  1941.  He’s  done  nothing 
else  since  and  thinks  he  has 
found  his  metier. 

Through  the  Lens 

JAMES  W.  DELOACH,  former 

member  of  the  photographic 
and  advertising  departments  of 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News 
and  wartime  marine  combat 
photographer,  has  opened  his 
own  advertising  agency  in  Dal¬ 
las. 


Ray  Mills,  International 
News  Photos  lensman,  was  re¬ 
cently  elected  president  of  the 
Miami,  Fla.,  press  photographers’ 
association. 

Charles  Gekler,  Chicago  Sun 
sports  photographer,  is  handling 
a  new  photo  feature  for  the 
Sunday  sports  page.  Called 
“Sportraits,”  the  material  is 
based  on  sports  celebrities. 

Wilbur  H.  Porterfield,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y. )  Courier-Express  photog¬ 
rapher,  has  some  of  his  pictures 
featured  in  the  “Niagara  Story,” 
newly-published  commentary  on 
Niagara  Falls  and  Niagara 
Gorge. 

Larry  Evans,  staff  photograph¬ 
er  of  the  Houston  ( Tex. )  Chron¬ 
icle,  was  winner  of  the  Texas 


League’s  picture  of  the  month 
contest  for  April. 

Howard  S.  Babbitt,  Jr.,  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Pittsfield 
( Mass. )  Berkshire  Eagle,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  enter  the  School  of 
Modern  Photography,  New  York 
City. 

Eastman  House,  Inc. 

A  WORLD  historical  and  cul¬ 
tural  center  for  the  “display 
and  demonstration  of  the  art 
and  science  of  photography  in 
all  its  branches”  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  Rochester  as  a  living 
memorial  to  George  Eastman, 
founder  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  according  to  a  joint 
statement  by  Alan  Valentine, 
president  of  the  University  of 
Rochester,  and  Thomas  J.  Har¬ 
grave,  president  of  the  Kodak. 

The  new  institute,  said  to  be 
the  first  of  its  kind  anywhere 
will  be  located  in  the  Eastman 
home  in  Rochester  which  Mr. 
Eastman  built  in  1905. 

To  be  known  as  George  East¬ 
man  House,  Inc.,  the  project  will 
be  set  up  as  an  educational  in¬ 
stitute  to  serve  as  an  instruction 
and  demonstration  center  cover¬ 
ing  photography  from  its  ear¬ 
liest  beginnings  to  its  latest  de¬ 
velopment. 

The  institute  will  house  the 
historical  photographic  collec¬ 
tion  assembled  over  a  30-year 
period  by  Mr.  Eastman  and  later 
by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com¬ 
pany,  regarded  as  the  best  in  the 
world  and  covering  the  entire 
photographic  field. 

Eastman  House,  Inc.,  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  in  operation  within  two 
years. 

■ 

Teen-Agers  Are  Hired 
To  Continue  Feature 

The  Nassau  (N.  Y. )  Daily 
Review-Star  has  hired  five  high 
school  students  on  the  staff  to 
write  and  produce  the  daily 
Teen-Age  Feature  during  the 
summer. 

The  five  students  emerged  as 
the  cream  of  the  crop  from  a 
comparative  study  of  their  con¬ 
tributions  to  Teen-Age  during 
the  school  year.  They  will  work 
under  the  direction  of  Betty 
Paterson,  Review-Star’s  Teen- 
Age  editor. 


DeFilippes  Resigns 

N.  DeFilippes  has  announced 
his  resignation  as  vicepresident 
of  S.  S.  Koppe  &  Co.,  newspaper 
representatives,  effective  July  1. 
He  will  continue  in  the  field 
with  his  own  agency,  N,  De¬ 
Filippes  Co.,  International  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Representatives,  at  551 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


YOU  KNOW  THEY 
WORK 

but  until  you  order  an  Editor  & 
Publisher  Classified  Ad  yourself,  you 
won't  realize  how  fast.  Just  send 
your  order  to 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

ITOO  Times  Tower 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Tel.:  BRyant  9-3082. 


Wedding  Bells 

GILBERT  H.  DCXDRLY,  former 

assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  Omaha  (Nebr.)  World-Her¬ 
ald,  and  Mrs.  Madeleine  Jean 
Monnier  of  Santa  Barbara. 
Calif.,  at  Santa  Barbara. 

Gene  Saffern  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Omaha  (Nebr.) 
World-Herald  and  Joy  Lasky  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Edward  Sothern  Hipp,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  News  and  for¬ 
merly  managing  editor  of  the 
now  defunct  Newark  Sunday 
Call  and  Margaret  Helen  Blake 
at  Trenton,  Ga.,  June  9. 

Jack  F.  Patterson,  circulation 
manager,  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Star,  and  Dorothy  Scott,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C.,  May  24th  In 
Seattle. 

P.  T.  Hines,  Jr.,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Morehead  City 
(N.  C. )  Twin  City  Daily  Timet, 
and  Frances  Hadley  Mann  in 
Greensboro,  N.  C.,  June  15. 

Orlando  H.  Booten,  Sr.,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Mingo  (W.  Va.)  Republican 
and  later  city  editor  of  the 
Charlestown  (W.  Va.)  Daily 
Mail,  and  Mary  Virginia  Kes- 
LER,  of  Lowell,  W.  Va.,  June  8. 

Helen  Wendler  Deane  and 
George  F.  Markham,  formerly 
with  the  Associated  Press,  in 
Springfield  Mass.,  June  17. 

Margaret  Loud  Jackson,  fash¬ 
ion  feature  writer,  Los  Angeles, 
and  Edward  L.  Kennedy,  in 
Santa  Monica,  June  12. 

Nancie  Merriman,  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican- American 
society  writer,  and  Howard 
Birch,  photographer  for  the  same 
newspaper,  June  14. 

Wally  Provost,  city  sport 
desk,  and  Irene  Peckam,  proof 
reader,  Lincoln  Nebraska  State 
Journal,  recently. 

Harry  Fuerst,  Cincinnati  (0.) 
Times-Star  reporter,  and  Edith 
I.  Robinson,  recently. 

Sam  F.  Holmes,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News  reporter,  and 
Doris  Charlotte  Kole,  June  8, 
at  Lubbock,  Tex. 

Frank  Neill,  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  bureau  of  International 
News  Service,  and  Marge  Deck¬ 
er,  screen  writer,  remarried  re¬ 
cently  at  Reno,  Nev.,  after  near¬ 
ly  two  years  of  divorce. 


Excess  Insurance 
Covering 

LIBEL 

We  pioneered  this  field  uid 
now  serve  Newspapers  and 
Broadcasters  nationwide. 
Have  your  Insurance  Broker 
write  us  for  full  details  and 
quotations. 

Employers  Reinsurance 
Corporation 

iRSBrane*  ExehaRg*  Hdgi 
KoRsaa  City,  MissoRri 
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80  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 


we  will  have  completed  the 
job  of  moving  our  organization  from  our  old 
quarters  at  275  Seventh  Ave.,  into  our  new  seven-’ 
story  home  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Madison 
Ave.  and  East  28th  St.  .  .  .  "where  advertising 
begins.” 

Starting  immediately,  please  address  all  mail 
and  wires  for  Metro  to  80  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  16.  N.  Y. 


The  moving  job  is  being  completed  on  a  plan 
which  should  insure  no  interruption  in  the  prompt 
delivery  of  all  services  to  all  subscribers. 

It  will  be  several  months  before  we  will  be  ready 
to  show  you  our  new,  modern  quarters.  But  we 
will,  nevertheless,  want  you  to  come  visit  us  when 
you  are  in  the  city. 

Please  start  using  the  new  address:  80  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


METRO  ASSOCIATED  SERVICES,  Inc. 

METRO  Newspaper  Service  and  METRO'S  Plus  Business  •  METRO  Department  Store  Service  •  METRO  Fashion  Review  Department 
Store  Service  •  METRO  Fashion  Review  Specialty  Shop  Service  •  METRO  Jewelry  &  Optical  Advertising  Service  •  METRO 
Greater  Sales  Service  •  and  METRO'S  Completely  Prepared  Advertising  Campaigns  and  Supplementary  Advertising  Mat  Services. 

80  Madison  Avenue  New  York  16,  New  York 
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More  Work  Urged 
In  National  Ad  Field 

PITTSBURGH  —  With  the  ex-  Association,  predicted  that  auto- 
ception  of  media  in  major  mobile  dealers  soon  “will  have 
markets,  most  newspapers  have  to  adopt  the  department  store 
placed  their  national  advertis-  approach  in  reaching  his  custom- 
ing  departments  in  the  “step-  ers  through  advertising.”  He 
child”  class,  C.  L.  Fountain,  ad-  based  the  prediction  on  a  belief 
vertising  director  of  the  Lan-  that  with  increased  auto  pro¬ 
caster  (Pa.)  Newspapers,  said  duction  dealers  will  have  to 
here  last  week  at  the  annual  make  most  of  their  profits  from 
June  advertising  conference  of  service,  parts,  maintenance  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  repair  of  cars. 


Publishers  Association. 


Newspapers,  which  because  of 


Newspapers,  he  declared,  the  newsprint  shortage  still  are 
should  have  their  own  men  in  a  seller's  market,  should  pre¬ 
working  locally  among  jobbers,  pare  for  the  future  by  training 
distributors  and  branch  man-  their  personnel  in  salesmanship, 
agers,  all  of  whom  have  consid-  service  to  advertisers,  and 
erable  influence  on  manufactur-  courtesy  to  the  public,  in  the 
ers’  advertising  practices.  opinion  of  Arthur  H.  Motley, 

Representatives  Handicapped  president  of  Parade  Publication, 
“Most  newspaper  representa-  Friday 

tives,”  said  Mr.  Fountain,  “are  . 

rendering  an  excellent  service,  •  ^  blunt  warning  that  there 
but  under  severe  handicaps,  be-  ts  too  much  talk  of  a  depression 
cause  most  publications  are  not  itself  may  lead  to  a 

set  up  in  their  own  plants  to 

render  the  type  of  cooperation  Frank  W.Lovejoy,  sales  ex^- 
that  will  make  it  possible  for  Ji*'^®  Socony -Vacuum  Oil 

the  representative  to  obtain  a  ^^®  session. 


maximum  volume  of  national 
advertising.” 

In  a  series  of  panel  discus- 


At  the  same  conference, 
which  was  devoted  to  national 
display  advertising,  Newman  F. 


sions,  representatives  of  State  McEvoy,  media  director  of  New- 
newspapers  described  the  effect-  ell-Emmett  Co.,  New  York,  de- 
iveness  of  advertising  promo-  scribed  the  role  of  the  media 
tion  campaigns,  consumer  sur-  in  planning  and  carrying 

veys,  and  marketing  research  in  an  advertising  program. 


Richard  E.  Beeler,  of  the  Al¬ 
toona  Mirror,  presided  at  the  re¬ 
tail  session  and  panel  discussion 
leaders  were  L.  F.  Mohney,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Du  Bois 
Courier-Express;  Carl  Barrea, 
Pittsburgh  Press,  and  George 
Ketchum,  of  Ketchum,  MacLeod 
and  Grove,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh. 

Herbert  G.  Wyman,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette,  was  general  chair¬ 
man  of  the  conference,  and  dele¬ 
gates  were  welcomed  by  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  McLean,  Jr.,  president 
of  PNPA. 

Session  on  Weeklies 

A  group  of  65  Western 
Pennsylvania  weekly  newspaper 
publishers  held  a  separate 
luncheon  conference  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  conference.  A 
summary  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  exhibits  was  presented  at 
a  brief  general  meeting  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Donald  W.  Davis  of  the 
Department  of  Journalism,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College. 

Entertainment  for  the  guests 
after  the  banquet  meeting  was 
provided  by  the  three  Pittsburgh 
newspapers  —  the  Post-Gazette, 
Press  and  Sun-Telegraph. 

The  final  session  Saturday  was 
marked  by  a  talk  by  W.  S. 
Townsend,  president  of  Town¬ 
send  Methods,  Inc.,  of  Chicago, 
who  showed  a  sound  film  illus¬ 
trating  how  the  right  appeal  for 
any  product  or  service  may  be 
chosen  scientifically. 


increasing  sales  of  display  ad¬ 
vertising  in  their  own  papers. 


Tips  from  Agency  Man 
Assuring  the  publishers  and 


Approximately  175  admen  and  their  representatives  that  the 
busine^  office  representative  newspaper  is  given  full  consid- 
attend^  the  sessions  eration  in  planning  such  pro- 

and  21  in  the  William  Penn  grams,  Mr.  McEvoy  gave  some 
”  T  j  j  practical  tips  on  what  informa- 

In  respect  to  copy  and  adver-  tion  about  publications  are  of 
tising  policy  the  shift  from  a  ^^Qgt  use  to  the  media  men.  He 

Ellers  to  a  buyers  market  will  emphasized  that  all  matter 

mean  more  emphasis  on  prod-  should  be  prepared  in  file  size 
ucts  and  prices  rather  than  ^ti-  ^sl^  by  11  inches)  and  cited 
tutional  advertising,  J.  M.  Ellis,  particularly  the  value  of  minia- 
promotion  manag^  of  the  G  C.  ture  facsimiles  of  the  newspaper 
’  '  in  giving  the  agency  first-hand 

group.  ^  knowl^ge  of  the  publication 

Todays  advertising  is  that  cannot  be  gained  from  sta- 

effecti^  than  ever  Mr.  Ellis  tistical  reports, 
declared,  because  of  the  trend  .  .  _  t;.  j  i 

toward  “hifalutin’  institutional”  »,  \  warning  on  the  Federal 
copy.  He  advised  the  newspa-  ^^ade  Coi^ission  s  ban  on  use 
pers  to  develop  capable  staffs  of  in  ad^^t^lng 

copy  and  layout  men  and  pre-  unless  the  article  referred  to  is 
dieted  that  ‘=the  time  will  come  the  recipient  without 

when  one  of  the  most  important  and  unconditionally  was 

men  on  the  advertising  staff  of 

any  newspaper  will  be  either  The^ore  A.  S^riU, 

a  trained  merchant  or  a  trained  associate  manager,  of  the  PNPA. 
retail  advertising  executive.”  Mr.  Serrill  also  reported  that 

Harry  L.  Hawkins,  national  a  su^rvey  of  Pennsylvania  dailies 


advertising  manager 


circulation 


Philadelphia  Bulletin,  announced  three  out  of  four  supply 

at  the  conference  that  his  news-  advertisers  with  du- 

paper  will  soon  issue  its  1947  ^®^' 

Consumer  Analysis,  a  type  of  reimbursement  for  cooper- 


survey  which  he  said  has  gone 
far  toward  bearing  out  the  slo- 


ative  advertising. 

Another  survey,  also  reported 


gan  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis- 

ing  that  “All  Business  Is  Local.”  PNPA  dailies  are  unable  to  use 
The  forthcoming  report,  said  ?  weekly  business  review  page 
Mr.  Hawkins,  will  cover  5,025  because  of  newsprint  shortages, 
families,  scientifically  selected.  Speakers  at  the  national  ad- 
143  proiduct  classifications  and  panel,  in  additm^n  to 

5,276  brands,  as  well  as  dealer  i."’ 

distribution  by  brands  in  the  Gen.  Charles  C.  Curtis, 


grocery  and  drug  fields. 

Local  Auto  Picture 


advertising  director  of  the  Al¬ 
lentown  Call-Chronicle;  John  W. 
Schupp,  Lancaster  Newspapers; 


J.  E.  Woffington,  president  of  Walter  G.  O'Connor,  Harrisburg 
the  Pennsylvania  Automotive  Telegraph. 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  16 

Bendix  Washers 
ANOTHER  aggressive  campaign 
in  the  New  York  area  on  Ben¬ 
dix  automatic  washers  will  start 
July  15,  according  to  the  dis¬ 
tributor,  Bruno-New  York,  Inc. 
Scheduled  to  last  six  months, 
the  drive  will  include  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  15  full  pages  of  news¬ 
paper  copy.  The  first  six  months’ 
campaign,  which  included  13  full 
pages,  will  be  completed  July  9. 

Apex  Test 

APEX  Electrical  Manufacturing 
Co.  (washers  and  ironers)  has 
started  a  test  program  of  fac¬ 
tory-sponsored  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  listing  dealers  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  O.,  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
areas. 

Philip  Morris 

AN  EXTENSIVE  campaign  is  in 
progress  in  foreign-language 
newspapers  on  Philip  Morris 
cigarettes,  in  600-line  size.  The 
campaign  is  placed  by  Blow 
Agency,  through  Inter-Racial 
Press  of  America. 

Mat  Campaigns 
U.  S.  FIDELITY  &  Guaranty  Co., 
Baltimore,  is  differing  insur¬ 
ance  agents  a  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  mat  service,  and  reports 
a  “high  number  of  requests” 
following  a  test  distribution. 
The  company’s  agency,  VanSant, 
Dugdale  &  Co.,  has  prepared  a 
series  of  25  ads. 

Diamond  Matph  Co.  is  offer¬ 
ing  display  advertising  mats  free 
to  retailers.  The  mats  illustrate 
the  company’s  complete  line  of 
matches. 


Agency  Appointments 
JULIAN’S,  LTD.  (Isle  de  Capri 
Home  Facial  and  other  cot- 
metics)  to  Royal  &  de  Guzman; 
national  campaign  in  newspaper 
supplements  and  magazines.  . . , 
Weir  Motors  Co.,  Louisville, 
to  M.  R.  Kopmeyer  Co.,  Laiuii- 
ville;  newspapers,  radio,  direct 
mail.  .  .  .  Renault  Champagne 
to  Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co.,  hie,, 
New  York.  .  .  .  Kurlash  Co.,  Inc., 
to  Gordon  Best  Co.,  Chicago  and 
New  York. 

Lear,  Inc.  account  has  been 
resign^  by  Kudner  Agency, 
Inc.  .  .  .  AspirCee  (aspirin  and 
vitamin  tablets)  to  Ellis  Advb- 
TISING  Co.,  Buffalo.  .  .  .  National 
Airlines,  Inc.,  to  Platt-Forbes, 
Inc.  .  .  .  Better  Ice  Cream  to 
Theodore  A.  Newhoff _ Stand¬ 

ard  Brands,  Inc.  to  Dancer-Fitz- 
gerald-Sample,  for  V-8  and 
atoga  products. 

Hiram  Walker 
A  NEW  advertising  campaign 
for  Hiram  Walker’s  distilled 
London  Dry  Gin  is  now  appear¬ 
ing  in  newspapers  throughout 
the  country,  and  will  continue 
through  September.  Large-size 
ads — 800,  600  and  500  lines— 
will  be  alternated  with  smaller 
copy  in  cartoon  style. 

This  is  the  first  nationwide 
newspaper  campaign  on  the 
product  since  before  the  war. 
Featur^  in  the  ads  is  the  use 
of  imported  botanicals  in  the 
distillation,  a  theme  which  has 
been  appearing  in  full-color 
magazine  ads  during  the  last 
two  years. 

Hal  Roach 

HAL  ROACH,  producer  of  mo¬ 
tion  picture  comedies  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Buchanan  &  Co.  to  han¬ 
dle  a  national  campaign  for  his 
new  feature-length  production, 
“Hal  Roach  Comedy  CarnivaL” 
All  media  will  be  used,  the 
agency  having  already  started 
preparation  of  a  national  news¬ 
paper  campaign.  Cooperative 
newspaper  advertising  is  also  in 
the  plans. 

Savarin  Coffee 
A  "SPECIAL”  newspaper  drive 
on  Savarin  Coffee  has  been 
started  by  S.  A.  Schonbrunn  & 
Co.,  with  ads  of  1,000  lines  ap¬ 
pearing  weekly  in  the  New  York 
area.  Lawrence  C.  Gumbinner 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  han¬ 
dles  the  account. 


Scott 

Hi-Speed  Pasters 

Simplest  full  automatic 
web  splicer  with 

Jones  Automatic 
Tension  Governor 

Best  combination  in  the 
World 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 
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is  fleet  of  1500  new  luxury  coaches 


The  finer  transportation  that  Greyhound  has  promised 
is  beginning  to  roll  on  American  highways. 

This  is  the  largest  fleet  of  new  highway  coaches  ever 
placed  in  service  within  a  single  year— 1500  of  them 
—to  be  delivered  and  in  use  during  1947. 

Inside  and  out,  the  new  luxury  coaches  are  vastly 
improved.  Observation  windows  are  larger  — made 
with  special  Solex  glass,  gentle  to  the  eyes  and  com¬ 
plexion,  absorbing  harsh  sun  rays.  Individual  multi¬ 


position  chairs  have  deeper  cushioning,  with  rich 
new  upholstery  —  and  they  are  placed  farther  apart 
for  extra  leg  room. 

In  the  new  coaches  you  will  And  air  conditioning  at 
its  best  (by  Tropicaire),  with  a  new  type  of  humidity 
control  .  .  .  spring  weather  made  to  order. 

On  planning  boards  and  in  the  shop,  even  finer  Grey¬ 
hound  coaches  are  taking  shape,  with  further  advances 
that  will  startle  the  transportation  world,  hook  for  them! 


By-Liners  Tell 
About  Selves 
In  Brief  Biogs 

Worcester,  Mass. — The  Wor¬ 
cester  Telegram,  morning  daily, 
has  found  that  more  than  half 
its  staffers  began  to  “string” 
for  newspapers  when  they  were 
either  in  high  school  or  college. 

The  discovery  came  about 
when  the  Telegram  began  a  ser¬ 
ies,  “TELEGRAM  BY-LINERS,” 
in  an  effort  to  “personalize"  its 
staff,  to  get  its  readers  better 
acquainted  with  the  men  and 
women  who  write  for  it.  Each 
day  a  200  word  biographical 
panel,  with  a  half-column  cut, 
was  about  a  staffer.  There  were 
52  in  all. 

Editorial  writers,  by  tradition 
anonymous,  and  members  of  the 
copy  desk,  as  a  rule,  were  not 
included.  Some  copy  desk 
members,  who  wrote  for  the 
Sunday  sections  under  by-lines 


column  about  records.  Wrote 
so  darned  well  that  the  Telegram 
invited  him  to  the  staff. 

Another  by-liner  is  a  curator 
of  conchology  at  the  Worcester 
Natural  History  Museum. 

A  girl  staffer  married  back  in 
1921  and  announced  she  was  wip¬ 
ing  the  ink  off  her  hands  “for¬ 
ever.”  The  “forever”  was 
about  two  weeks,  for  her  by¬ 
line  has  been  appearing  regu¬ 
larly  ever  since. 

Only  one  of  the  staffers  can 
run  a  linecasting  machine.  And 
only  one  plays  the  fiddle  in  the 
Worcester  Philharmonic  Orches¬ 
tra.  But  one  reads  and  writes 
Chinese.  (Just  a  little  bit,  the 
Army  taught  him).  A  girl 
staffer  was  a  banker  for  12  years. 
Another  girl  was  an  actress. 

A  male  member  was  “lost” 
for  six  months.  Lifted  out  of 
the  Telegram  and  lent  to  the 
U.  S.  government  for  work  at 
Los  Alamos,  N.  M.  At  that 
time  even  the  name  Los  Alamos 
was  "hush-hush.” 


SDX  Chapters 
To  Give  Trophy 
In  California 

San  Francisco  —  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  chapters  in  California  will 
make  an  annual  award  for  gen¬ 
eral  newspaper  excellence  in  a 
contest  open  to  papers  through¬ 
out  the  state. 

Decision  to  join  Southern 
California  in  this  plan  was 
voted  at  the  Northern  California 
chapter  meeting  here. 

Harold  Turnblad,  Associated 
Press,  was  elected  president  to 
succe^  Pearce  Davies,  War  As¬ 
sets  Administration,  formerly 
with  AP  and  the  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury-Herald. 

New  initiates  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  chapter  include:  Ingraham 
Read,  publisher,  Oakland  Post- 
Enquirer;  George  McQueen, 
publisher,  Burlingame  Advance; 
David  Newsom,  publisher,  Wal- 


News  in  Canoes 

Canton,  O.  —  General  Man¬ 
ager  Joseph  K.  Vodrey  of  th* 
Canton  Repository  and  six 
other  fellows  had  a  uniqus 
experience  during  the  recent 
floods — ^they  paddled  their  can¬ 
oes  ACROSS  a  bridge  instead 
of  beneath  it.  A  picture  in  the 
Repository  was  offered  ai 
proof.  The  flooded  Mohican 
River  had  risen  above  the  floor 
of  the  bridge. 


nut  Creek  Courier  -  Journal; 
James  Bales,  managing  editor, 
San  Francisco  Call  -  Bulletin; 
Jack  Wright,  managing  editor, 
San  Jose  News;  Herbert  J. 
Waters,  editor,  Santa  Rosa  Press- 
Democrat;  John  Bruce,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  San  Francisco  Chronicle; 
Russell  Newland,  AP;  Harry 
Johansen,  INS. 


or  who  conducted  columns  of 
various  sorts,  were  included. 
Photographers  and  artists  who 
usually  received  a  name  credit 
line  were  also  included. 

Warm,  Friendly  Panels 

The  publisher  and  editor, 
George  F.  Booth,  felt  that  re¬ 
porters  were  known  usually  to 
a  comparatively  small  group  of 
news  contacts;  that  the  bulk  of 
the  400,000  persons  in  Central 
Massachusetts  who  read  their 
stories  knew  little  about  them. 

The  panels  were,  therefore, 
warm,  friendly,  and  above  all 
highly  personal,  designed  to 
bring  to  life  in  a  few  paragraphs 
the  person  described. 

But  a  colder  summary  did 
disclose  a  few  interesting  figures. 
Of  those  52  newswriters,  27 
began  to  write  for  pay  and  for 
newspapers  when  they  were 
either  in  high  school  or  college. 
They  were  “stringers”  either 
for  newspapers  or  press  asso¬ 
ciations  or  did  summer  work 
on  small  dailies.  Some  did  both. 

Of  the  same  52  writers,  31  had 
college  degrees,  but  only  one  of 
those  was  in  Journalism.  And 
of  the  31  who  were  graduated 
from  college  12  did  further 
graduate  work,  only  two  in 
Journalism.  One  of  those  12 
got  his  degree  in  law,  passed 
Massachusetts  bar  exams  but 
went  immediately  into  news 
work. 

Twenty-three  of  the  52  were 
veterans  of  War  I  or  II. 

None  of  the  group  ever  held 
elected  public  office,  but  two 
held  appointive  office,  one  as 
executive  secretary  to  the  mayor 
and  another  as  Commissioner  of 
the  State  Department  of  Public 
Works. 

From  Many  Fields 

Some  of  those  who  did  not 
begin  very  young  writing  for 
the  press  came  to  the  business 
from  diverse  occupations.  One 
was  a  “private  eye” — that  is  a 
private  detective.  Another  be¬ 
gan  as  a  teacher  in  a  boarding 
school  for  boys.  A  third  was  a 
pharmacist.  He  sold  records, 
among  other  things.  Got  inter¬ 
ested  in  them.  So  interested  he 
became  something  of  an  author¬ 
ity.  Began  writing  a  newspaper 
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Sell  dog  collars  to 


..not  to 


Sell  newspaper  space  to  advertisers  and  agencies 
who  ate  KNOWN  BUYERS  of  newspaper  space. 


P.S.  editor  &  PUBLISHER  covers  the  concentrated, 
primary  newspaper  space-placing  market,  with  more  than 
4.000  readers  among  newspaper-minded  advertisers  and 
agencies.  (Northwestern  school  of  Journalism  Study). 
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Facts  on  the  Air  Age 

by  The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland 


Atlantic  Weather  Ships  •  •  •  Up-to 
the-minute  weather  reports  and  fore¬ 
casts  of  conditions  in  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  will  soon  be  available  to  all 
transatlantic  airlines  flying  that 
route.  International  agreements  have 
been  completed  for  the  setting  up  and 
maintenance  of  13  weather  ships  in 
the  North  Atlantic.  The  United 
States  will  maintain  8  of  these  im¬ 
portant  weather  information  centers. 


in  actual  flight,  the  new  Martin  2-0-2 
airliner  will  soon  be  flying  the 
world’s  skyways  for  these  great  air¬ 
lines:  Capital  (PCA)  .  .  Eastern  .  . . 

Chicago  and  Southern  .  .  .  United  .  .  . 
Northwest  .  .  .  Delta  .  .  .  Panagra  .  .  . 

Cruzeiro  do  Sul  (Brazil)  .  .  .  Aero- 
posta  (Argentina)  .  .  .  Nacional 
^Chile) . . .  Mutual . . .  Flying  Tiger . . . 
Air  Borne  Cargo  .  .  .  U.  S.  .  .  .Willis. 


^  Navy’s  Newest  .  .  .  reconnaissance  plane  is  tne  Af^M-i.  tiuiit  by  Martin, 

^  this  land  based  plane  has  top  speed  well  over  350  m.p.h.  It  has  two  jet  en¬ 

gines  for  high  speed  spurts  .  .  .  and  two  conventional  engines  for  long  range 
I  •  . .  3,000  miles.  The  four  engines  arc  mounted  in  two  nacelles  and  give  the 
I  appearance  of  an  ordinary  twin-engine  plane. 
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reconnaissance  plane  is  the  XP4M-1.  Built  by  Martin, 


A  $195,000,000  Backlog  ...  is 

going  to  make  1947  the  busiest  peace¬ 
time  year  in  the  Martin  Company’s 
history.  This  tremendous  backlog  in¬ 
cludes  orders  for:  postwar  commer¬ 
cial  airliners,  advanced  military  air¬ 
craft — does  not  include  Marvinol,  the 
versatile  new  plastic  raw  material. 

‘‘^2? 

Wasps  Still  Buzzing  .  ■ .  More  than 
350  of  the  1,000  women  pilots  who 
served  in  the  WASP  are  now  actively 
engaged  in  some  phase  of  the  aircraft 
industry.  These  girls  flew  practically 
every  type  of  aircraft  during  World 
War  II  as  instructors,  ferry  pilots  or 
while  flying  air  service  missions  for 
our  military  services.  Now,  WASP 
veterans  are  taking  part  in  various 
civilian  air  activities  as  instructors, 
ferry  pilots,  commercial  pilots,  air¬ 
port  managers  and  private  plane 
salesgirls. 

It’s  Great  in  the  Air  .  .  .  Having 
proved  its  great  operational  qualities 


Built-in  Passenger  Ramps  ...  on 

the  Martin  2-0-2  transports  cut 
ground  loading  time.  Other  features 
of  the  Martin  2-0-2  which  enable 
airline  operators  to  minimize  time  on 
the  ground  are:  fast  underwing  pres¬ 
sure  fueling  .  .  .  tricycle  landing  gear 
with  steerable  nose  wheel  .  .  .  and 
reversible  pitch  propellers  for  back¬ 
ing  and  turning. 


Aerial  Chemical  Warfare  ...  is 

now  being  waged  in  Florida  against 
that  ever-present  menace — the  mos¬ 
quito.  Large  scale  operations  are 
l^ing  carried  out.  Twin-engine  trans¬ 
ports  carrying  more  than  650  gallons 
of  DDT  blanket  large  areas  of  the 
Florida  lowlands  with  their  insect 
killing  spray.  In  the  dense  tropical 
swamps,  where  close-in  work  is 
required,  helicopters  are  used. 


Marvinol  .  .  .  the  new  versatile 
plastic  raw  material,  developed  by 
Martin  research,  is  soon  to  enter  the 
commercial  market.  The  Marvinol 
vinyl-type  resins,  when  compounded, 
vary  from  a  rigid  to  a  soft,  rubbery 
state.  Martin  experiments  in  the  field 
of  plastics  date  from  1921. 

Flying  Mail  Cars  • . .  The  Post  Office 
Department  is  testing  various  plans 
and  ideas  to  increase  the  speed  and 
efficiency  of  our  airmail  delivery 
service.  Early  this  year  helicopter 
shuttle  service  was  inaugurated  be¬ 
tween  La  Guardia  Field  and  New 
York’s  23rd  Street  skyport.  Nine 
other  helicopters  carried  mail  to  39 
communities  within  a  50  mile  range 
of  New  York  and  to  7  locations  in 
the  city.  Postal  officials  estimated 
6  to  12  hours  would  be  saved  with 
this  new  system. 


World’s  Most  Southerly  Air  Serv¬ 
ice  .  .  .  Argentina’s  oldest  airline, 
Aeroposta,  operates  the  most  south¬ 
erly  air  service  in  the  world.  This 
way-down-under  air  service  extends 
to  'Tierra  del  Fuego,  near  Cape  Horn, 
at  the  extreme  end  of  South  America. 
Martin  2-0-2  transports  will  soon  go 
into  operation  on  Aeroposta’s  exten¬ 
sive  air  routes. 


^  AIRCRAFT 
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West  Coast  Publishers 
Finance  Mill  Ventures 


By  Elliott  Morple 

SEATTLE,  Wash. — Two  groups 

of  West  Coast  publishers  are 
financing  new  production  to 
supplement  their  newsprint  sup¬ 
plies. 

One  group,  headed  up  by  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Tacoma  News  Tri¬ 
bune,  bought  a  book  mill  at 
West  Tacoma,  Wash.,  converted 
It  to  newsprint,  and  began  re¬ 
ceiving  deliveries  in  the  last 
month.  The  mill  is  owned  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  newspapers,  and 
the  newspaper-owners  receive 
newsprint  in  proportion  as  they 
put  capital  into  the  plant  at  the 
outset. 

The  second  group,  headed  by 
the  Copley  papers  of  California, 
has  contracted  with  a  paper- 
board  mill  at  Longview,  Wash., 
to  install  a  newsprint  machine, 
the  cost  of  which  will  be  borne 
by  the  publishers  and  the  out¬ 
put  of  which  is  dedicated  to  the 
same  publishers. 

Somewhat  over  a  year  ago, 
the  publishers  in  the  Tacoma 
venture  banded  together,  creat¬ 
ed  the  West  Tacoma  Newsprint 
Co.,  raised  $3,000,000  in  capital, 
bought  the  book  paper  mill  of 
Everett  pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  and 
soon  after  began  conversion  to 
newsprint  production. 

The  Tacoma  News  Tribune 
printed  the  first  complete  issue 
from  this  mill  in  May,  and  in 
June  deliveries  were  made  to 
the  15  participating  papers.  Out¬ 
put  at  first  was  30  tons  a  day. 
This  is  now  running  close  to  55 
tons  and  will  soon  move  up  to 
the  maximum  of  60  tons.  The 
mill  operates  24  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week. 

The  papers  in  this  venture 
with  Tacoma  News  Tribune  are 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune,  Los  Angeles 
Timet,  Sacramento  Bee,  Fresno 
Bee,  Modesto  Bee,  San  Diego 
Union  and  Tribune-Sun,  Eugene 
( Ore. )  Register-Guard,  Belling¬ 
ham  (Wash.)  Herald,  Everett 
( Wash. )  H  er  aid,  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Her  aid -Republic,  Olym¬ 
pia  (Wash.)  Olympian,  and 
Aberdeen  (Wash.)  World. 

Frank  S.  Baker,  publisher  of 


Georg*  F.  RusaelL  left,  vicepresi- 
dent  of  West  Tacoma  Newsprint 
Co.,  and  Raymond  P.  Hilt  presi¬ 
dent  of  Cellulose  Engineers,  Inc. 
with  the  first  roll  of  newsprint 
produced  at  West  Tacoma. 


the  Tacoma  News  Tribune,  is 
president  of  the  West  Tacoma 
Newsprint  Co.,  George  S.  Rus¬ 
sell,  general  manager  of  the 
News  Tribune,  is  vicepresident 
and  treasurer  of  the  newsprint 
company.  Management  of  the 
mill  is  under  Cellulose  Engi¬ 
neers,  Inc. 

Publishers  will  pay  their  mill 
the  going  commercial  price  for 
newsprint.  Profits,  which  are  an¬ 
ticipated,  will  be  distributed  as 
dividends. 

Although  the  mill  is  not  large, 
it  has  some  of  the  most  modern 
equipment.  It  is  unusual  in  that 
it  uses  no  bleach,  even  though 
hemlock,  white  fir  and  other 
pulping  species  are  employed. 
Located  at  tidewater  and  with 
rail  facilities,  the  mill  can  tap 
ready  sources  of  wood  on  both 
sides  of  Puget  Sound  and  now 
is  obtaining  wood  primarily 
from  relogged  salvage  stands. 
Quality  of  newsprint,  good  at 
outset,  has  been  improved.  The 
first  roll,  of  3.200  pounds,  was 
wound  in  one  continuous  strip 
of  30,000  feet  without  a  single 
break  in  the  web. 

The  Tacoma  News  Tribune, 
which  has  been  turning  down 
100  columns  of  paid  advertising 
every  week  and  an  equal 
amount  of  news,  cautiously  an¬ 
nounced  the  new  industry  with 
a  statement  that  underlined  the 
problem  of  all  publishers: — 

“Total  production  of  the  new 
plant  will  be  but  a  tiny  morsel 
to  the  hungry  presses,  which 
have  been  on  short  rations  since 
the  start  of  the  late  war,  but  the 
publishers  are  grateful  for  even 
one  drop  in  the  bucket  after 
scraping  the  bottom  for  so 
long.” 

The  Everett  Herald,  in  an¬ 
nouncing  its  first  usage  of  Ta¬ 
coma  paper,  declared;  "What 
was  expected  to  provide  the  des¬ 
sert  for  the  husky  appetites  of 
a  group  of  West  Coast  newspap¬ 
ers,  an  additional  supply  of 
newsprint,  appeared  today  to 
provide  of  the  staple  items  on 
the  main  course,  instead.  .  .  . 

“Expanding  circulations,  seek¬ 
ing  to  grow  as  the  population  of 
the  western  states  increased, 
called  for  more  paper  and  that 
additional  paper  could  not  be 
supplied  bv  existing  plants.  Co¬ 
operating  papers,  instead  of  find¬ 
ing  themselves  an  additional 
supply  of  paper  to  meet  their 
growing  needs,  discovered  they 
were  still  under  strict  allotment. 
Thev  figured  the  minimum  pages 
necessary  to  carrv  them  through 
the  vear  and  then  sought  to 
match  this  figure  against  the 
newsprint  supplied  by  the  main 
sources  and  the  new  supply  as 
well.  There  wasn’t  any  news¬ 
print  left  over.” 

Production  of  newsprint  at 
Longview  is  through  agreement 
of  the  Southern  California  As¬ 
sociated  Newspapers,  with  of¬ 
fices  at  Los  Angeles,  and  the 
Pacific  Paperboard  Co.,  with  a 


Paper  emerging  from  154-mch  machine  in  W.  Tacoma  mill. 


One  of  the  four  wood  grinders. 


plant  at  Longview.  The  news¬ 
paper  syndicate  has  ordered  a 
newsprint  machine  with  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  100  tons  of  newsprint 
a  day.  The  machine  will  be 
built  by  Moore  &  White  Co.  of 
Philadelphia.  It  will  be  a  160- 
inch  fourdrinier  with  a  speed  of 
1,200  feet  a  minute,  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  in  operation  by  Oc¬ 
tober,  1948. 

The  newsprint  machine  will 
cost  approximately  $950,000  and 
will  be  bought  by  the  newspaper 
syndicate.  Publishers  receiving 
newsprint  from  Pacific  Paper- 
board  will  pay  the  standard  pre¬ 
vailing  price.  Pacific  Paper- 
board,  on  its  part,  will  return  to 
the  newspaper  syndicate  a  fixed 
percentage  of  the  price  per  ton 
so  as  to  amortize  the  investment 
over  10  years.  None  of  the  pap¬ 
ers  in  the  syndicate  has  a  finan¬ 
cial  Interest  in  Pacific  Paper- 
board. 

Eight  Copley  newspapers  in 
California  will  require  about 
two-thirds  of  the  tonnage  from 
the  Longview  mill.  The  remain¬ 
ing  one-third  will  be  taken  by 
10  paoers  in  California,  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  the  names  of 
which  have  not  been  made  pub¬ 
lic. 

At  Longview,  as  at  Tacoma, 
the  added  newsprint  is  expected 
to  supplement  but  not  displace 
present  supplies  of  the  partici¬ 
pating  papers. 


Gordon  Retires 
In  Portland,  Me.; 
Beith  Named 

Portland,  Me. — Retirement  of 
Nathaniel  E.  Gordon,  for  20 
years  managing  editor  of  the 
Portland  Press  Herald,  Evening 
Express  and  Sunday  Telegram, 
has  been  announced  by  Guy  P. 
Gannett,  publisher.  HLs  retire¬ 
ment  is  effective  July  1.  Gordon 
has  been  on  leave  of  absence  for 
health  reasons. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  Robert  B.  Beith, 
assistant  to  Gordon  for  several 
years  prior  to  entering  naval 
service  during  the  war,  and  act¬ 
ing  managing  editor  since  De¬ 
cember,  1945,  would  become 
managing  editor. 

Began  As  Reporter  in  1907 

Gordon  entered  newspaper 
work  in  1907  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Portland  Press.  He  went 
from  that  to  the  Evening  Ex¬ 
press  and  then  became  sports 
editor  of  the  Portland  Adver¬ 
tiser.  He  was  made  city  editor 
of  the  Press  Herald  in  1922  and 
managing  editor  of  the  combined 
Press  Herald,  Express  and  Tele 
gram  in  1927. 

Beith  joined  the  Express  as  a 
reporter  in  1927.  He  also  has 
served  as  book  editor,  city  edi¬ 
tor  and  editorial  writer.  Beith 
worked  for  the  Associated  Press 
in  New  Jersey  and  on  the  Cam¬ 
den  (N.  J.)  Morning  Post.  He 
came  out  of  the  war  with 


Australia 

e  The  only  {ournal  giving  tiw 
now.  of  advortUtra,  advartii- 
Ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
eommarclal  broadcasting  I. 
Australia  and  Naw  Zaaland. 

If  you  ara  planning  talas  cai^ 
pafgnt  or  ara  Intaraitad  M 
thata  tarrltorlas  raad 
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C.  F.  Jenkins  Dies  Syd«#y.  Aaitrolia  1 

NEENAH.  Wis.-C.  F  Jenkins,  p„bll, had  Monthly,  Subtcrlptlon  r.f.M  f 

assistant  vicepresident  and  gen-  p,r  poit  fraa  i 

eral  sales  manager  of  Kimberly-  g  WARNECKE  AMERICAN  »Bt  j 
Clark  Corp.,  died  suddenly  June  '  sulta  1700,  ftma*  Towar,  | 

18,  while  on  business  in  Chicago.  Tlmat  Squara,  Naw  York  II,  N-  '•  I 
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Packard  Sues 
Time  Magazine 
For  $150a000 

Reynolds  Packard,  •  former 
0nit^  Press  correspondent  in 
China,  has  commenced  an  ac¬ 
tion  for  a  $150,000  libel  suit 
ifainst  Time  magazine,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Packard’s  attorney, 
Thomas  J.  Blake,  50  Broadway, 
Hew  York  City. 

The  controversy  arose  over 
in  article  on  Packard  in  the 
press  section  of  the  April  21  is- 
lue  of  Time,  dealing  with  cir¬ 
cumstances  surrounding  Pack¬ 
ard’s  recent  discharge  from  U.P. 

After  quoting  Packard  as  stat¬ 
ing  he  had  been  fired  five  times 
by  U.P.  and  had  quit  five  times, 
and  that  this  time  would  be  the 
last.  Time  said: 

“The  U.P.  felt  the  same  way. 
The  U.P.  had  built  Packard’s 
by-line  into  a  big  name;  but  it 
was  a  name  known  more  for 
flamboyance  than  accuracy. 

“Pack  had  once  summed  up 
his  odd  philosophy,”  the  Time 
article  went  on,  ‘‘in  three  sen¬ 
tences  which  would  have  horri- 
the  Commission  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press:  ‘If  you’ve  got 
a  good  story,  the  important 
thing  is  to  get  it  out  fast.  You 
can  worry  about  details  later. 
And  if  you  have  to  send  a  cor¬ 
rection,  that  will  probably  make 
another  story.’  ” 

Time  continued:  ‘‘U.P.  Presi¬ 
dent  Hugh  Baillie  personally  or¬ 
dered  Reynolds  fired.  .  .  .  The 
U.P.  was  fed  up  with  such  Pack¬ 
ard  specials  as  the  Russian 
evacuation  of  Dairen  last  fall, 
the  ‘human-headed’  spider  he 
discovered  near  Peiping,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  Russian 
atomic  bomb  plant  on  Lake 
Baikal.” 

“What  I  want  to  do,”  Packard 
was  quoted  by  Time  as  saying, 
“is  let  my  readers  participate  in 
my  experiences  in  collecting 
news,  whether  it’s  real  or 
phoney.” 

Packard  emphatically  denied 
to  Editor  &  Publisher  that  his 
rift  with  U.P.  had  come  from 
the  causes  suggested  by  Time. 

"It  is  psychologically  impos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  tell  any  group 
such  as  the  Peiping  Rotary  Club 
that  I’m  a  phoney,”  he  declared. 
‘Time  mentioned  stories  that  I 
wrote  that  U.P.  officials  said 
they  didn’t  recall  getting.” 

Packard  said  he  was  dis¬ 
charged  from  U.P.  for  budget¬ 
ary  reasons  and  because  of 
“long-standing  personality 
clashes.” 

Officials  of  Time  said  that 
they  would  contest  the  suit. 

■ 

Fur  Data  Service 

A.  Hollander  &  Son,  Inc.  has 
established  a  ‘‘Press  Service”  to 
sem  as  a  fur  information  and 
reference  center  for  all  editors 
who  wish  to  use  it.  Photographs 
M  the  newst  fashions  in  furs  and 
fw  finishes  will  be  available 
•tfor  release.  The  department 
»t  163  W.  29th  Street,  New 
rork,  is  directed  by  Miss  Fran- 
etne  R.  April,  who  has  been  in 
eharge  of  Hollanderizing’s  ad- 
vei^ing  and  promotion  for  the 
•ost  two  years. 


Price-Fixing  Law 

Madison.  Wis. —  Gov.  Oscar 
Rennebohn  has  signed  a  bill 
which  subjects  newspapers 
and  radio  stations  to  the  state 
anti-trust  laws. 

The  measure  makes  it  il¬ 
legal  lor  newspapers  to  com¬ 
bine  for  the  fixing  of  prices  or 
to  engage  in  practices  tend¬ 
ing  to  restrain  trade  or  to 
enter  into  monopoly  combina¬ 
tions. 


White  Elected 
Chairman  of 
AP  Council 

Stanford  University,  Calif. — 
Carl  F.  White,  managing  editor, 
Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Outlook, 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  News  Executives 
Council  at  an  organization  meet¬ 
ing  here  June  20.  Sessions  were 
conducted  under  auspices  of  the 
California-Nevada  AP  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Colonel  White  thus  became 
first  elected  head  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  which  he  originally  sug¬ 
gested.  He  succeeded  Alden 
Waite,  association  chairman  and 
temporary  APNEC  chairman. 
APNEC  expands  the  AP  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  California  state  wire 
committee  into  a  full-fledged 
organization  open  to  every  paper 
with  AP  membership. 

Tom  R.  Hennion,  editor,  Tu¬ 
lare  ( Calif. )  Advance-Register, 
was  elected  vicechairman  with 
Jack  Wright,  managing  editor, 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  News,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

Three  regional  groups  of 
APNEC  already  have  been 
formed.  These  are  Los  Angeles 
area,  Fresno-Tulare  area  and 
San  Francisco  area.  A  fourth 
group,  Sacramento  Valley,  is 
planned. 

Robert  Cavagnaro,  AP  head¬ 
quarters,  New  York,  detailed 
steps  of  AP  news  wire  develop¬ 
ment  from  pony  to  leased  wire 
and  explained  how  picture  dis¬ 
semination  is  now  following  the 
same  path.  Hal  Boyle,  AP  col¬ 
umnist,  told  how  he  works  with 
AP  papers  and  editors  in  devel¬ 
oping  features  around  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Donald  Cullpepper,  Long 
Beach  Press-Telegram,  praised 
AP  wire  features  and  suggested 
a  series  of  improvements  in 
other  types  of  feature  material. 
Wyman  Riley,  managing  editor, 
Vallejo  News-Chronicle,  ana¬ 
lyzed  possibilities  in  developing 
news  play  by  use  of  regular 
wired  photos. 

■ 

Boat  Race  Sponsor 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  —  The  .Star- 
Times  is  one  of  the  principal 
sponsors  of  the  St.  Louis  Na¬ 
tional  Power  Boat  Race,  Aug.  3, 
under  sanction  of  the  American 
Power  Boat  Association.  ’The 
newspaper  has  posted  a  $1,000 
prize  for  the  winner  of  the  free- 
for-all  event. 


A  NEWSPAPER  SUCCESS  STORY 


81.6% 


of  all  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Linage  daring 
1946  ran  in 

MORNING  -k  EVENING  k  SUNDAY 

New  Orleans  States 


Yesl  That's  the  story  that  the  people  wrote  in  New 
Orleans  for  the  year  1946.  The  department  stores  also 
wrote  a  story.,  they  placed  83^^  of  their  newspaper 
advertising  dollar  in  these  two  newspapers. 

Now  let's  complete' the  story  of  facts.  In  1946,  of  the 
1268  New  Orleans  retail  advertisers,  1084  ran  in  these 
newspapers  and  half  of  the  1084  were  EXCLUSIVE  ac¬ 
counts. 


Representatives:  Member 

JANN  &  KELLEY.  Inc.  ANA  Network 
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May  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


(Cooipiled  by  Media  Record*.  Ine.) 


AKRON,  OHIO 

1M7  1946 

Beacon  Journal-e. . .  1,363,883  1,377,373 

IBeacon  Joumal-S. .  365,81)2  375,303 

Grand  ToUl .  1,719,775  1,752,676 

.  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Kmckbker  News-e,.  1,111,421  001,315 

T^mes  Union-m -  755,753  687,297 

•Tunes  Union-S. . . ,  415,430  348,859 

Grand  Total .  2,282,604  1,937,471 

ALBUQUERQUE.  N.  M. 

Joumal-m .  355.593  347,028 

Jpu^-S .  104,619  95,165 

Tnbune-e .  341,975  344,715 

Grand  ToUI .  802,187  786,908 

.  .  ATLANTA,  GA. 

L^titution-m .  904,732  805,102 

•ConstituUon-S -  491,324  427,055 

Joumal-e .  1.125,806  997,030 

TJoumal-S .  484,418  390,389 

Grand  Total .  3,006,280  2,619,576 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

’^““Jcan-S .  486,198  386,384 

News-Post^ .  1,332,323  1,044,493 

.  1,186,676  978,942 

.  2,023,213  1,598,914 

.  884,384  725,707 

Grand  ToUI .  6,912,794  4,734,440 

BAYONNE 

T““es-e .  452,179  322,634 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

^-Herald-m .  868,656  631,263 

.  1,242,537  842,867 

tNews  &  Age- 

HeraId.S .  610,924  383,806 

.  791,451  707.392 

Grand  ToUI .  3,513,568  2,565,328 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

.  547,078  401,340 

Rerord-ra .  590,891  428,277 

•AdverUser.S .  324,084  258,793 

.  1,206,749  1,086.239 

Globe-ra .  960.360  865,828 

.  656,890  613,307 

.  1,226,256  1,163,190 

THerald-S .  868,5.59  708,606 

Traveler.e .  1.642,368  1,509,076 

.  803,386  692,777 

P«>st-S .  318,462  241  730 


401,340 

428,277 

258,793 

1,086,239 

865,828 

613,307 

1,163,190 

708,606 

1,509,076 

692,777 

241,730 


Grand  Total .  9.145,083  7,969,163 

Note:  Globe  (evening)  sold  only  in  com¬ 
bination  with  either  morning  or  Sunday 
Glow.  Traveler  (evening)  sold  only  in 
rombination  with  either  morning  Herald  or 
Sunday  Herald.  Evening  American  sold 
^ly  in  combination  with  either  morning 
Record  or  Sunday  Advertiser.  Morning 
Post  sold  in  optional  combination  with 
Sunday  Post — retail  only. 

BRONX,  N.  Y.  C. 

Home  News-e .  309,097  279,609 

Home  News-S .  145,944  105,127 

Grand  ToUI .  455,041  384,736 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m. .  844,007  819,299 

•Courier  Express-S.  494,606  439,508 

NewM .  1,546,969  1,596,471 

Grand  Total .  2,885,582  2,855,278 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Cmirier  (See  note) . .  523,720  1,131,765 

Note:  The  Courier  (evening)  and  Post 
(morning)  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of 
wie  edititm  Courier  (evening)  only,  is  given. 
First  date.of  issue  May  14,  1947, 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  lA. 

Gazette>e .  732,306  625.449 

Gaiette-S .  199,974  169,894 


^  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Ttioune-m .  1,935,521  1,582,507 

Tnbune-S .  1,254,942  894,868 

.  739,017  851,331 

fSun-S .  302,495  325,271 

tDaily  News-e - ^  1,609,426  1,343,653 

Herald- American-e.ia  960,460  855,189 

2Hefald-American-S^Uffi,688  349,607 

i!“es-e .  ^M,968  578,686 

Tunes-S .  243,390  148,749 

Grand  Total . •  8,201,907  6,929,861 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO  * 

Enquirer-m . ,..964,003  788,457 

tEnquirer-S .  758,319  704,615 

Post-* .  1,107,1.30  1,054,012 

Times-Star-e .  1,362,087  1,321,527 

Grand  Total .  4,191,539  3,868,611 

58 


1947 

1946 

Plain  Dealer-m . 

939,418 

1,106,275 

*tPUun  Dealer-S .  . . 

732,055 

840,012 

.596,023 

701,173 

Press-e . 

1,205,158 

1,316,623 

Grand  Total . 

3,472,654 

3,964,083 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch-e . 

1,059,657 

1,109,115 

Dispatch-S . 

Citizen-e . 

478,212 

473,351 

712,035 

585,512 

Citizen-S . 

274,802 

188,750 

Ohio  State  Jour.>m* 

553,085 

447,193 

Star-w . 

91,131 

56,864 

Grand  Total . 

3,168,922 

2,860,785 

DALLAS, 

TEXAS 

Ncws-m . 

1,412,065 

1,001,406 

tNews-S . 

619,107 

427,448 

Times>llerald*e . 

2,083,327 

1,596,176 

Times-Herald-S.  . . . 

673,429 

432,748 

Grand  Total . 

4.787,928 

3,457,778 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Joumal-m . 

1,131,977 

815,153 

H^ald-e . 

1,562,828 

1,295,977 

Ncws-e . 

1,587,373 

1,407,825 

News-S . 

271,647 

213,593 

Grand  ToUl . 

4,553,825 

3,732,548 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m. 

389,740 

450,504 

{Rocky  Mt.  News-S 

128,515 

120,500 

Post-e . 

1,005,330 

880,331 

Post-S . 

395,401 

292,754 

Grand  Total . 

1,918,986 

1,744,089 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Register-m . 

647,635 

489,866 

Tribune-e . 

822,338 

623,309 

fRegister-S . 

517,615 

344,045 

Grand  Total . 

1,987,588 

1,457.220 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m . 

843,104 

816,652 

{Free  Press-S . 

303,467 

284,057 

News-e . 

1,714,936 

1,549,737 

tNews-S . 

802,399 

689,102 

Times-e . 

1,184,317 

1,086,663 

*Times-S . 

500,943 

426,482 

Grand  ToUl . 

5,349,160 

4,852,693 

DULUTH 

,  MINN. 

Herald-e . 

803,709 

617,549 

News-Tribune-m.  . . 

584,143 

477,844 

News-Tribune-S. . . . 

374,507 

288,208 

Grand  Total . 

1,762,359 

1,383,601 

EL  PASO 

,  TEXAS 

Times-m . 

663,897 

502,367 

ITimeswS . 

193,785 

156,327 

Herald-Post-e . 

701,437 

550,141 

Grand  Total . 

1,559,119 

1,208,835 

ERIE, 

,  PA. 

Dispatch  Herald* 
^n-d . 

677,917 

598,689 

{Dispatch  Herald-S. 

264,636 

296,133 

Times-e . 

1,164,577 

865,100 

Grand  Total . 

2,107,130 

1,759,922 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

Courier-m . 

991,201 

848,820 

Press-e . 

1,007,289 

856,256 

Courier  &  Press-S .  . 

444,740 

271,037 

Grand  Total . 

2,443,230 

1,976,113 

FLINT, 

MICH. 

Joumal-e . 

1,385,337 

1,230,264 

Joumal-S . 

333,081 

310,742 

Grand  Total . 

1,718,418 

1,541,006 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m. . 

718,662 

633,740 

f  Journal  Gazette*S . 

568,087 

416,983 

News  Sentinel-e. . . . 

1,494,758 

1,160,006 

Grand  ToUI . 

2,781,507 

2,210,729 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

Star-Telegram-ra . . . 

492,627 

298,720 

Star-Telegram -e. . . . 

852,583 

643,957 

SUr-Telegram-S. . . . 

357,011 

245,893 

Press-e . 

837,623 

711,988 

Grand  ToUl . 

2,539,844 

1,900,558 

FRESNO, 

CALIF. 

Bee-e . 

501,502 

342,506 

Bee-S . 

201,917 

145,826 

Grand  ToUl . 

703,419 

488,332 

GARY, 

IND. 

Post-Tribune-e . 

1,337,846 

992,126 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

1947  1946 

Patriot-m .  1,076,039  826,886 

Telegraph-e .  769,119  642,790 

Grand  ToUI .  1,845,158  1,469,676 

Note:  News  (evening)  carries  the  same 
amount  of  advertising  as  the  Patriot  (morn- 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m .  651,348  495,081 

Courant-S .  376,909  356,859 

Times-* .  1,372,678  1,285,925 

Grand  ToUl .  2,400,935  2,137,865 

HEMPSTEAD-TOWN,  N.  Y. 
Nassau  Review  & 

Star-e .  781,791  641,600 

Newsday-e .  672,725  742,333 

Grand  Total .  1,454,516  1,383,933 

HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Observer-e. . .  653,137  528,443 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chronicle-e .  1,723,027  1,014,783 

Chronicle-S .  630,585  357,897 

Post-m .  1,302,481  1,091,797 

IPost-S .  529,748  417,643 

Press-e .  951,738  863,671 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

1947  IM« 

Tribune-m .  1,045,244  637tfis 

Star-e - • .  1,580,719  l,336!81t 

tTribune-S .  782,172  58607, 

Times-* .  408,058  480JI(I3 

Grand  Total .  3,816,193  3,341,4n 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e .  477,924  317,751 


GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (Se*  note).  623,947  477,253 

Noth:  Post-Star  (morning)  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  with  Times  (evening).  Linage  of 
one  edition.  Post  SUr  (morning)  only  is 
given. 


Grand  ToUI .  5,137,579  3,746,691 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

News-e .  1,362,501  1,057,116 

SUr-m .  1,508,661  1,164,547 

t§SUr-S .  689,992  575,147 

Times-e .  1,163,981  1,145,310 

Grand  ToUl .  4,725,135  3,942,120 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times  Union-m _  1,132,959  841,039 

STimes  Union-S....  298,724  282,344 

Jaurnal-e .  916,598  719,974 

GUnd  ToUl .  2,348,281  1,843,357 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

♦Jersey  Journal-e. . .  677,260  575,385 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune  (See  note).  1,071,268  876,768 

Note:  Tribune  (evening)  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  with  Democrat  (morning).  Linage 
of  one  edition.  Tribune  (evening)_only,  is 
shown. 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Joumal-m .  618,707  544,010 

Joumal-S .  265,761  224,594 

News-Sentinel-e . . . .  753,993  637,629 

News-Sentinel-S. . . .  289,621  244,831 

Grand  ToUl .  1,928,082  1,651,064 

LAWRENCE.  MASS. 

Tribune  (See  note)..  809,989  685,019 

Note:  Tribune  (evening)  and  ^gle 
(morning)  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of 
one  edition  (evening)  only,  is  given. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Examiner-m .  828,227  R  689,820 

*Exarainer-S .  484,636  437,918 

Times-m .  500,063  T  490,274 

tTimes-S .  412,037  i|  382,824 

Herald-Express-e...  1,158,266  677,075 

News-d .  598,910  533,835 

Grand  ToUl .  3,982,139  3,211,746 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Joumal-ra. .  .  7^,278  680,493 

purler  Joumal-S. . .  513,357  418,763 

Times-e .  1,095,144  835,873 

Grand  ToUl .  2,393,779  1,935,129 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sun-e .  385,310  605,405 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Union  Leader  (See 

note) .  670,257  517,909 

Note:  Manchester  Union  (morning)  and 
Leader  (evening)  sold  in  combination  only. 
Linage  of  one  edition.  Union  (morning) 
only,  is  shown. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commerc'l  Appeal-m  988,388  797,161 

tCommercial 

Appeal-S .  507,413  379,817 

Press-ScimiUr-e. . . .  666,433  531,828 

Grand  ToUl .  2,162,234  1,708,806 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald-m .  1,540,777  1,451,390 

♦Herald-S .  579,929  490,226 

News-e .  1,038,522  1,065,684 

News-S .  307,327  273,885 

Grand  ToUI .  3,466,555  3,281,185 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Sentinel-m .  736,734  599,194 


MONTREAL,  CANADA 

Star-e .  1,552,135  1,418.141 

SUndard-S .  124,907  123,741 

('.azette-m .  674,776  62s!80t 

La  Presse-e .  1,102,285  1,118A7| 

LaPatrie-e .  239,246  2041m 

La  Patrie-S .  233,235  208,084 

Herald-e .  212,779  214,080 

Grand  Total .  4,139,363  3,904,999 

MUNCIE,  IND 

Press-e .  732,564  599,708 

Star-m .  716,154  5^402 

Star-S .  233,968  152333 

Grand  ToUI .  1,682,686  1,350,503 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Banner-e .  850,095  911 J08 

Tennessean-m .  856,113  915,483 

Tennessean-S .  471,205  447,000 

Grand  Total .  2,177,413  2374381 

NEWARK.  N.  J. 

Call-S .  279,007 

Star-Ledger-d .  749,333  553iw 

{Star-Ledger-S .  254,676  199331 

News-e .  1,489,505  1,608,840 

News-S .  313,705  . 

Grand  ToUl .  2,807,219  2,637,940 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m. .  425,932  406,800 

Register-e .  1,088,424  991,100 

Register-S .  255,492  261347 

Grand  Total .  1,769,848  1,661383 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
Times-Picayime-m..  1,597,125  1366,118 
Times-Picayune  & 

States-S .  732,741  882,775  1 

Itera-e .  1,064,684  .1,024370 

States-e .  1,210,422  927,108 

Grand  Total .  4,604,972  3,800,931 

NEW  YORK,'N.  Y. 

Tiraes-m .  1,546,:166  13213B 

Times-S .  1,362,689  880367 

Herald  Tribune-m . ,  1,038,107  1,172,4U 

tHerald  Tribune-S..  975,516  898,780 

#News-m .  1,564,624  1378,417 

#News-S .  854,667  692,407 

Mirror-m .  460,103  Ml,7H 

Mirror-S .  251,447  180,111 

Journal  American-e.  975,729  6OT378 

♦Journal  American-S  448,779  387374 

Post-e .  787,329  740,402 

Sun-e .  1,055,693  1,109380 

World  Telegram-e..  1,092,187  1,081,183 

Eagle-e .  707,632  b  642378 

Eagle-S .  252,987  213308 

PM-e .  77,935  . 

PM-S .  59,089  . 


♦Sentinel-S . 
Joumal-e . . . 


381.749  303,295 

1,756,749  1,549,097 
783,445  646,654 


Grand  ToUl .  3,658,677  3,098340 

EDITOR  &  P 


Grand  Total .  13,510,879  11,819,300 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Gazette-e .  1,050,071  801,134 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Post-Enquirer-e _  1,165,375  868,053 

Tribune-e .  85.3,233  862,083 

Tribune-S .  308,376  206328 

Grand  Total .  2,326,984  1,636,910 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m .  697,277  729,453 

Oklahoman-S .  272,082  344,n0 

Tiraes-e .  754,969  852,006 

Grand  ToUl .  1,724.328  1,936,188 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 

World-Herald  (See  „ 

note) .  915,608  767,800 

World-Herald-S ....  434,931  366301 

GttfndToUl .  1,350,.M9  1.132.W 

Note:  World-Herald  sold  in  combiasl** 
morning  and  evening,  linage  of  only  w 
edition  (evening)  is  shonm. 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

Times-e .  844  21.3  701,081 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Joumal-e .  989,232  8^ 

Joumal-SUr-S .  362,972 

SUr-m .  1,010,170  fflf" 

Grand  ToUl .  2,362,374  2.025388 

(Continued  on  pas*  60) 
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1  Advertised  Brand 
1  Leads  in  Retail  Test 


I 


•CONCLUSIVE  PROOF”  that 
advertised  products  outsell 
unadvertised  merchandise  by 
substantial  margins  resulted 
from  a  unique  test  recently  held 
in  Philadelphia,  Harold  M. 

Brightman,  president  of  Lit 
Brothers  department  store,  told 
the  Sales  Executives  Club  of 
New  York,  at  its  weekly  lunch¬ 
eon  meeting  June  24. 

He  revealed  that  in  a  recent 
test  in  his  store  Simmons  mat¬ 
tresses,  a  branded,  advertised 
product,  outsold  by  a  margin  of  and  higher  profits. 
IS  to  1  identical  products  bear¬ 


ing  a  fictitious  brand  label. 

In  an  extension  of  the  test, 

—  I  the  price  of  the  fictitious  brand 
0,903  I  lowered  five  dollars  and 
still  the  advertised  product  out¬ 
sold  the  unknown  and  unadver- 
tis^  product  by  8  to  1.  Later, 
with  a  ten-dollar  price  differen¬ 
tial  against  the  advertised  Sim¬ 
mons  mattress,  it  still  outsold 
the  unadvertised  product  14  to 
13.  No  pressure  was  used  in 
these  tests,  Mr.  Brightman  said. 

Urges  Use  of  Research 
"Is  it  any  wonder  that 
throughout  the  country  mer¬ 
chants  as  a  matter  of  fixed  pol¬ 
icy  are  emphasizing  the  sale  of 
well  known,  quality  products 
that  are  nationally  known  and 
nationally  advertised?”  he 
asked. 

♦  Mr.  Brightman  urged  his 
listeners  to  use  the  many  new 
tools  and  aids  provided  by  sales 
“  ’  research  to  bring  about  more 
efficient  selling  and  lower  sell¬ 
ing  costs.  He  also  pointed  out 
that  in  the  long  run  retail  prices 
can  be  lowered  in  part  through 
greater  retail  sales  efficiency. 

Mr.  Brightman  said  that  ad¬ 
vertised  brands  move  faster  and 
make  possible  greater  turnover, 
a  requisite  to  successful  retail 
selling.  He  urged  retailers  to 
undertake  promotions  of  related 
selling  and  praised  the  makers 
of  many  nationally  advertised 
products  for  their  related  sales 
programs. 

Pointing  to  the  experiments 
of  Cluett  Peabody,  he  said  that 
this  firm  analyzed  300,000  sales 
checks.  They  revealed  that  only 
•  15  of  every  100  retail  customers 
^  were  buying  more  than  one 
item,  leaving  a  wide  open  field 
lor  related  sales.  They  next 
urged  retailers  to  sell  four  re¬ 
lated  items  and  to  tie-in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  with  window  display 
and  counter  display  of  these 
items. 

"In  the  average  department 
store  100  shirt  customers  will 
buy  20  ties  and  4  handker- 
767,960  I  chiefs,’’  Mr.  Brightman  pointed 
out.  “But,  these  same  100  cus¬ 
tomers  will  buy  as  many  as  60 
ti«  and  45  handkerchiefs  when 
created  selling  is  employed.” 
j  Mr.  Brightman  said  that  to¬ 
il  bay  intelligent  manufacturers 
retailers  are  going  far  be- 
glond  the  simple  ABC’s  of  sell- 
367, oB  and  are  seeking  constantly 

*77.w  jtuough  sales  research  to  learn 
olSS  •'wut  the  basic  factors  that 
influence  sales. 
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FTC  Wins  Point 
Against  Raleigh 

Washington  —  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  announced 
last  week  that  Brown  &  William¬ 
son  Tobacco  Corp.  has  agreed  to 
cease  advertising  that  Raleigh 
cigarettes  are  “right  for  the 
throat.” 

The  firm  also  agreed,  it  was 
stated,  to  “discontinue  any  other 
representation  to  the  effect  that 
Raleighs  (are)  .  .  .  less  harmful 
to  the  throat  than  .  .  .  other 
cigarettes.” 

Feature  for  Hospitals 

San  Francisco — Jack  MacDon¬ 
ald,  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin 
^orts  columnist  who  proposed 
installation  of  special  major 
league  baseball  broadcasts  after 
_  a  visit  to  the  Letterman  Hospi- 
its  15th  annual  Milk  Fund'drive  tal,  reports  the  feature  is  now 
June  15  with  a  goal  of  $10,000.  being  made  available  to  Army 
The  newspaper  bears  all  expense  and  Navy  hospitals  in  the  San 
of  the  campaign.  Francisco  area. 


“It  is  significant  that  a  great 
deal  of  this  type  of  activity  is 
being  undertaken  by  national 
advertisers  whose  brands  are 
well  established  and  whose  mer¬ 
chandise  has  a  decided  edge  on 
unbranded  goods.” 

The  goal  of  the  alert  retail 
merchant  today  is  to  hold  and 
further  to  increase  the  average 
sale  per  customer,  Mr.  Bright¬ 
man  said,  pointing  out  that  this 
is  the  road  along  which  lie 
lower  selling  costs,  lower  prices 


15th  Milk  Fund  Drive 

Greensboro,  N.  C.  —  The 
Greensboro  Daily  News  opened 


McAlisters  Set  Up 
Ad  Agency  in  Dallas 

Dallas,  Tex.— Aee  and  R.  W. 

( Mac )  McAlister,  husband 
and  wife  team  who  have  built 
up  a  million- 
dollar  cartoon 
advertising  syn¬ 
dicate  business 
(E.  &  P.,  June 
7),  have  an- 
nounced  their 
entry  into  the 
agency  field. 

They  have  set 
up  the  Aee  & 

Mac  McAllister 
A  dver  t i s i n  g 
Agency  here, 
and  appointed 
Stan  Lane  of 
their  organization  as  national 
executive  director.  Lane  has 
been  general  sales  manager  for 
the  western  half  of  the  United 
States  for  the  McAlister  “Big 
Three”  syndicates  —  R.  W.  Mc¬ 
Alister  Co.,  Inc.,  A.  &  M.  Adver¬ 
tising  Co.,  Inc.,  and  J.  Reed  King 
Syndicate,  Inc.,  all  of  Dallas. 


Lane 


For  The  Key  To 

WANTADDOMI^NCE? 


^  If  You  Can  And  Will 


The  key  is  in  “How  to  Sell  Classified 
Advertising.” 

It  trains  new  employees — fast!  They  pay 
out  quick. 

Peps  up  old-timers.  They  sell  more, 
manage  better. 

Pays  for  itself  in  a  day’s  extra  produc¬ 
tion.  Just  put  it  in  the  hands  of  a  bright 
man  or  woman  and  see  for  yourself. 

Helps  defeat  the  buyer’s  market  that’s 
crowding  you,  brother. 

Advertisers  get  better  results — praise  you 
—spend  more  with  you.  Believe  it! 

The  same  sales  ideas  that  boosted  Miami 
Daily  News  Want  Ads  from  143,744  in  1939 
to  981,500  in  1946 — and  revenue  in  propor¬ 
tion.  Wire  Daniel  J.  Mahbney,  General 
Manager  of  The  News.  Ask  what  this  Clas¬ 
sified  “know  how”  cost  him.  Ask  ,if  he’d 
do  it  again.  He  might  not  feel  like  we  hope 
he  does,  but  we’d  bet  a  little  that  he’d  pay 
S100,000  and  not  bat  an  eye. 

If  you  think  the  $25  price  is  for  gold 


binding  and  slick  paper,  let’s  get  squared 
away  now  instead  of  later.  This  is  a  plain 
book — just  like  we’re  plain  and  practical 
workers.  The  thing’s  mimeographed.  We 
got  to  make  a  profit,  don’t  we?  Otherwise, 
what’s  the  use  of  knowing  these  things? 

But  plain  printing'  or  not,  it’s  boosting 
sales  for  317  newspapers.  We  reckon  that’s 
what  you’ll  be  buying  it  for,  too. 

So  sign  the  coupon  NOW,  and  if  we’ve 
no  exclusive  customer  in  your  town  we’ll 
send  you  “How  to  Sell  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing”  for  5  days’  FREE  examination. 

And  you’ll  say  to  yourself,  “What  a  keen 
executive  am  I.” 


PARISH  &  PICKETT 

Clasiifled  Advertising  Counselors 
to  317  Newspapers 

DAILY  NEWS  TOWER  MIAMI  36  FLORIDA 


Parish  A  Pickett. 

Dally  News  Tower.  Miami  36,  Fla. 

I  can  afford  $25  for  the  kev  to  Classified 
dominance.  Send  me  a  copy  pUpHow  to  Sell 
Classified  Advertising"  at  $25,  the  privilege 

of  5  days’  FREE  examination^^r  not  completely 
satisfied.  I  return  the  book^Hn  you  cancel  the 
charge. 

Name  . . 

Titie. . . 
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May  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


(Compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc.) 


continued  from  page  58 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

1*47  1*46 

tBvening  Bulletin-e.  1,546,216  1,327,558 

ViBulleUo-S .  595,006  . 

Inquirerm .  1,515,281  1,106,408 

iDqHircr-S .  801,236  501,917 

News,* .  559,390  436,433 

Record-m .  799,778 

•IRecord-S .  308,222 

Grand  Total .  5,017,228  4,570,406 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


IPost-Gazette-m .  . 

Preaa-e . 

tPress-S . 

Sun-Telefnaph,c. . . 
*Sun-Telegraph-S. . 


870,835 

1,420,803 

560,091 

1,047,010 

538,840 


PORTLAND.  ORE. 

OrcKoniao-m .  1.120.370  710,737 

*OreKonian-S .  560,241  378,031 

Joumal-e .  1,228,850  743,608 

tJoumal-S .  416,572  298,273 

Grand  Total .  3,326,033  2,130,649 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Bulletin-e .  1,216,889  1,010,364 

Joumal-m .  629,607  494,266 

Joumal-S .  387,889  347,240 

Grand  Total .  2,234,385  1,851,870 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e. .. .  765,140  551,441 

READING,  PA. 

Eagle  (See  note) _  901,494  823,913 

Eagle-S .  163,762  76.947 

Grand  Total .  1,065,256  900,860 

Note:  Eagle  (evening)  and  Times  (morn¬ 
ing)  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one 
edition.  Eagle  (evening)  only  is  shown. 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

News  Leader-e .  1,255,698  1,161,313 

Times  r>ispatcb-m. .  987,782  910,019 

Times  Dispatch-S. . .  548,535  437,843 

Grand  Total .  2,792,015  2,509,175 

ROANOKE,  VA. 

Times-m .  595,709  . 

Times-S .  206,281  . 

World-News-e .  612,401  . 

Grand  Total .  1,414,301  . 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Democrat  & 

Chroricle-m .  1,306,564  1,043,578 

tDemocrat  8r 

Chronicle-S .  671,718  497,186 

Times-Union-e .  1,412,278  1,098.374 

Grand  Total .  3,390,560  2,639,138 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Register-Republic-e.  1,108,054  866,678 

Star-m .  811.061  615,596 

Star-S .  301,190  242,336 

Grand  Total .  2,220.305  1,724,610 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Union-m .  493,598  376.609 

Union-S .  183,140  165,480 

Bee-e .  835,109  617,515 

Grand  Total .  1,511,937  1,159,604 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe- Pemocrat-m.  802,755  494,000 

tOlobe-Democrat-S.  479,645  304,579 

Post-Pispatcfa-e _  1,408,877  1,119,546 

Post-Dispatch-S _  835,492  433,831 

Star-Times-e .  967,988  872,295 

Grand  ToUl .  4,494,757  3,224,251 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-ro _  1,070,206  694.805 

{Pioneer  Press-S _  651,400  518,392 

Dispatch-e .  1,280,237  1,001,374 

Grand  Total .  3,001,843  2,214,571 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TFXAS 

Express-m . ^  739,820  546,010 

Express-S . 326,219  264,692 

News-e . ^^M8.689  696,196 

Light-e . ^■t'.953  765,542 

•Light-S .  1^505  311,465 

Grand  Total .  3,497,186  ,  2.583.905 

SAN  DIEGO,  CAI  IF. 

Union-m .  910,872  866)160 

Union-S .  397,804  338,1418 

Tribuoe-Sun-e .  1,167,913  1,082,966 

Joumal-e .  890,375  705,819 


Gtand  ToUl .  3,366,964  2,996,053 


Chronicle-m . 

873, ia3 

878,628 

tChronicle-S . 

446,872 

332,086 

t  Examiner-m . 

1,063,318 

866,973 

♦Examiner-S . 

585,881 

448,346 

1  Call-Bulletin-e . 

742,105 

67.5,721 

>»ews-€ . 

791,923 

719,201 

1  Grand  Total . 

4,503,202 

3,920,955 

SCHENECTADY,  N. 

Y. 

Oazette-m . 

980,546 

814,659 

Union  Star-« . 

913,594 

731,283 

1  Grand  Total . 

1,894,140 

1,545,942 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribune-m . . 

699,507 

583,813 

,Scrantonian-S . 

305,337 

234,041 

Times-e . 

987,791 

761,a34 

Grand  Total . 

1,992,635 

1,578,888 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post  •  I  n  telUeenceT'm 

991,047 

802,901 

*PostwIntelUfl:encer-S  509,971 

400,971 

445,995 

547,938 

1,108,139 

790,183 

Times-S . 

367,313 

299,350 

Grano  Total . 

3,422,465 

2,841,343 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 

JouiTial  Tribune*e.  . 

756,755 

610..347 

Journal-S . 

293,930 

203,326 

Grand  Total . 

1,050,685 

813,673 

SOUTH 

BEND.  IND. 

Tribune-e . 

978,a37 

919,726 

Tribune-S . 

276,611 

298,973 

Grand  Total . 

1,254,648 

1,218,699 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesman- 

Review-m . 

674,971 

538,533 

1  Spokesman- 

Review-S . 

550,232 

400,809 

Chronicle-e . 

1,015,196 

814,617 

Grand  Total . 

2,240,399 

1,753,959 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Herald-Journal-e  . . 

1,535,809 

1,316,158 

♦{Herald  Amer.-S.  . 

508,866 

422,059 

Post  Standard -m . . . 

733,763 

6.38.2(11 

Post  Standard-S. . . . 

327,864 

259,447 

Grand  Total . 

3.106..302 

2,635.865 

TACOMA.  WASH. 

News-T  ribune-e .... 

92',>.770 

713,492 

News-Tribune-S. . . . 

242,8.33 

209,635 

TimeS'C . 

695,368 

583,329 

Grand  Total . 

1,860,971 

1,506,456 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Times-m . 

574,797 

392,460 

{Times-S . 

480,946 

400,766 

Blade-e . 

1,616,597 

1,135,047 

Grand  Total . 

2,672,340 

1,928,273 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Globe  &  Mail-m. .  . . 

1,166,018 

1,020,392 

Telegram-e . 

1,782,272 

1,417,448 

Star-e . 

1,731,151 

1,675,180 

Star-w . 

150,464 

135,319 

Grand  Total . 

4,829,905 

4,248,339 

TRENTON.  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-e .  . , 

910,711 

717,.586 

Times- Advertiser-S . 

153,473 

99,200 

Grand  Total . 

1,064,184 

816,786 

TROY, 

N.  Y. 

Record  (See  note) .  . 

817,274 

712,861 

Notb:  Record  (morning)  sold 

in  com- 

bination  with  Times-Record 

(evening) 

Linage  of  one  edition.  Record  (morning) 

only,  is  given. 

TULSA, 

OKLA. 

Tribune-e . 

789,825 

407,695 

World-m . 

772,079 

383,696 

World-S . 

300,587 

155,895 

Grand  Total . 

1,862,491 

947,286 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m. 

695,216 

586,679 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Times-Herald-d  .  . , . 

1,330,368  1 

1,126,722 

♦Times-Herald-S.  . . 

448,659 

393,295 

News-e . 

1,001,661 

878,803 

Post-m . 

1,594,303  1,435,623 

{Post-S . 

559,936 

450,202  1 

Star-e . 

1,820,230  1 

1,736,869 

tStar-S . 

62«,185 

467,743 

Grand  Total . 

7,380,342  1 

8,489,257 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

Republican-m . 

865,064 

690,932 

Republican-S . 

217,0'25 

158,397 

Democrat-e . 

349,448  i 

American-e . 

1,002,618 

794,210 

Grand  Total . 

2,084,707  1 

1,992,987 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  MACY 
CROUP 

1947  1946 

Mamaronecic  Times-e  3,59,466  262,028 

Mt.  Vernon  Argu<-e  702,420  533,271 

New  Rochelle 

Standard  Star-e .  .  905,077  750,841 

Ossining  Citizen 

Register-e .  .344,459  235,461 

Peeaslcill  Star-e ....  378,258  280,567 

Port  Chester  Item-e  677,897  479,527 

Tarrytown  News-e..  335,455  258,676 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e .  697,381  525,157 

White  Plains 

Dispatch-e .  922,236  751,554 

Grand  Total .  5,322,649  4,077,082 

WICHITA,  KANSAS 

Beacon-e .  900,598  872,754 

Beacon-S .  .390,020  281,531 

Eagle-m .  762,536  684,065 

Eagle-e .  804,532  689,587 

IFagle-S .  324,308  228,962 


Grand  Total .  3,181,994  2,756,899 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telegram-S .  355,879  297,961 

Telegram-m .  995,347  752,269 

Gazette  &  Post-e .. .  1,068,515  844,380 

Grand  Total .  2,419,741  1,894,610 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 
Vindicator  Tele- 

gram-e .  1,179,839  932,964 

{Vindicator  Tele¬ 
gram-S .  450,497  365,777 

Grand  Total .  1,630,336  1,298,741 

FIOl'KI'S  SUPPLIED  BY  PUBLISHERS 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Times-m .  1,103,499  889,969 

,Star,e .  1,196,060  830,685 

Star-S .  720,835  510,429 

Grand  Total .  3,020,394  2,231,083 

MADISON.  WIS. 

Capital  Times-e ....  674.597  594,258 

Capital  Times-S. .  . .  200,949  181,755 

Wis.  State  Journal-e.  664,790  597,100 

Wis.  State  Journal-S  225,561  194,306 

Grana  Total .  1,765,897  1,567,419 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 
Standard-Times-e. . .  751,716  614,922 

Standard-Times-S .  .  130,928  123,592 

Grand  Total .  882,644  738,684 

RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  GROUP.  TEX. 
Brownsville  Herald-e  294,532  294,560 

Brownsville  llerald-S  127,696  98,854 

Harlingen  Star-m. . .  32,5,724  244,888 

Harlingen  Star-S .. .  185,094  154,798 

Mc.41len  Monitor-e.  342,986  242,326 

.Mc.Vllen  Monitor-S.  178,822  113,330 

Grand  Total .  1,4.'>4.754  1,148,756 

SHREVEPORT.  LA. 

Joumal-e .  9.30,446  585,852 

Times-m .  778,016  548,128 

Tiraes-S .  345,845  285,441 

Grand  Total .  2,054..307  1,419,421 

SUPERIOR,  WIS. 

Telegram-e .  511,574  449,414 

MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTISING 
IN  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  COMIC 
WEEKLY,  “THIS  WEEK”  &  PARADE 

MAY.  1947 

♦'■AMERICAN  WEEKLY"  Linage 

80,375  lines  and  "COMIC  WEEKLY" 
Linage  28,637  lines  is  included  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  figures  of  the  following  papers:  Albany 
Times  Union,  Atlanta  Constitution,  Balti¬ 
more  American,  Boston  Advertiser,  (Chicago 
Herald-American,  Detroit  Times,  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel,  New  York  Jouraal-American, 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph,  Syracuse  Herald- 
American,  W'ashington  Times-Herald. 

•"AMERICAN  WEEKLY"  Linage 

80,375  lines  and  "COMIC  WEEKLY”  Lin¬ 
age  26,733  lines  in  the  San  Antonio  Light. 

•"AMERIC.AN  WEEKLY"  Linage 

80,375  lines  in  the  Buffalo  Courier  Express, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Miami  Herald, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian.  *4  '• 

♦"AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 

86,575  lines  and  "COMIC  WEEKLY”  Lin¬ 
age  26,733  lines  in  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer,  San  Francisco  Examiner  and  Seattle 
Post  Intelligencer.  ^ 

~  THIS  WEEK  LINAGE 

t"THIS  WEEK"  Linage  54,916  lines 
is  included  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  papers:  Atlanta  Journal,  Baltimore 
Sun,  Birmingham  News  &  Age  Herald,  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald  .Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Cleveland 


Plain  Dealer,  Dallas  News,  Des  Moiac' 
Register,  Detroit  News,  Indianapolis  stsn 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  Milwtuker 
Journal,  Minneapolis  Tribune,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  Philadelphia  Buli^ 
Pittsburgh  Press,  Rochester  Democrat  i 
Chronicle,  St.  Louis  Glolie  Democrat 
Washington  Star.  ' 

f'THlS  WEEK”  Linage  54,806  licQ 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Portland  Journal, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  Spokane 
Spokesman  Review. 

f'THlS  WEEK”  Linage  67,410  Hue 
in  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 

PARADE  LINAGE 

{"PARADE”  Linage  12,118  lines  b 
included  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  the  follow- 
ing  papers:  Akron  Beacon  journal,  Detroit 
Free  Press,  El  Paso  Times,  Erie  Dispatck 
Fort  Wajme  Journal  Gazette,  Houston  Post’ 
Jacksonville  Times  Union,  Toledo  Tima' 
Youngstown  Vindicator  Telegram,  Wichita 
Eagle,  Washington  Post. 

{"PAR.YDF"  Linage  12,063  lines  in  the 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Newark  M 
Star  I.edger  and  Syracuse  Herald  American  m 
{"PARADE”  Linage  12,157  Unes  in  the  ’ 
Chicago  Sun  and  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

{"P.AR.YDE"  Linage  14,523  lines  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette. 

{"PARADE  '  Linage  5,931  lines  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

#SPLIT-RUN  Linage  New  York  News 
(m)  410,169;  (S)  187,725. 


World-Herald 
Issues  New 
Omaha  Analysis 

Omaha,  Neb.-^For  the  third 
year,  the  Omaha  World-Herald 
has  surveyed  the  buying  habits 
of  the  82,826  families  who  live 
in  the  Greater  Omaha  area. 

More  than  11,000  question-  i 
naires  have  been  answered  in^ 
the  last  three  years,  and  6,000  t 
form  the  basis  for  this  year's  re¬ 
port. 

The  families  were  classed  in 
five  income  groups  by  rental 
payments  or  rental  value  of 
homes  owned.  Decreases  have 
been  recorded  in  the  two  top  in¬ 
come  groups. 

Area  covered  in  the  survey  i] 
56.3  square  miles.  Question¬ 
naires  represent  a  3%  sampling 
of  each  postal  zone  of  Omaha 
and  nearby  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

There  are  six  main  divisions 
in  the  survey:  Foods,  soaps, 
toiletries,  beverages,  homes  and 
equipment  and  general  habits.  i 

Store  distribution  check  is  an-  i 

other  important  feature  of  the  | 
anal.vsis.  More  than  20%  of  th« 
grocery  stores  and  30%  of  tbt  i 
drug  outlets  in  Omaha,  Council »  I 
Bluffs  and  suburban  areas  were  r  a 
checked.  * 

Reolies  showed  that  43.5%  of  tl 
the  Greater  Omaha  area  market  p 
families  shop  at  independent  b 

stores.  Ranking  second  and 
third,  in  order,  were  Safewaj  p 
Stores,  Inc.,  and  Hinky-Dinkr  li 

Stores.  However,  patronage  "1 

independent  stores  has  declined  gi 

5%  from  1946. 

A  growing  trend  to  self-sf  aj 
vice  was  noted,  with  89.9%  »  ot 
the  shoppers  preferring  it.  w 
urday  is  the  most  popular  w  w: 
for  grocery  buying,  with  Friday 
second.  j  ca 

Most  of  the  families — 63.S^  [  sy 
buy  their  drugs  at  independent  y  jjj 
or  neighborhood  stores.  ex 

A  total  of  69%  of  the  familw  jn, 
own  their  own  homes.  Aut^  iza 
bile  ownership  dropped  3.1%“  pr 
60.2.  ^  ^ 

B  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  June  2t,  I**’ 


Harriman  Tells  Admen 
Voice'  Aids  U.  S.  Trade 

SUN  VALLEY,  Idaho — More  world."  He  defended  advertis- 
than  450  representatives  of  ing  as  a  means  of  increasing  the 
advertising,  marketing  and  busi-  standard  of  living,  national 
ness  firms,  met  here  June  22-26  health  and  attention  to  govern- 
in  the  44th  annual  convention  ment,  and  declared  advertisers 
of  the  Advertising  Association  are  “educators  in  a  higher  scale 
of  the  West.  of  living.” 

The  conventioneers  heard  a  AAW  President  Vernon 


Sir  Willmott 
Lewis  Retiring; 
Miller  Named 

Washington — Sir  Willmott 
Lewis,  noted  capital  journalist, 
who  knew  Kipling’s  East  as  well 
as  the  English  author  himself 
knew  it,  this  week  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club’s  Goldfish 
Bowl  announced  his  retirement 
as  Washington  correspondent 


variety  of  statements  from  Churchill  reported  that  the  Commerce  Harriman,  jqj.  London  Times  was  “im- 

speechmakers  at  the  meeting,  number  of  advertising  clubs  had  **"' Vernon  Churchill,  retmng  minent.” 

ranging  from  a  psychologist’s  grown  from  29  to  36  during  the  president  of  Advertising  Asso-  Although  the  exact  date  of 
characterization  of  admen  as  last  year.  Membership  this  ciation  of  the  West.  Sir  Willmot’s  retirement  is  yet 

“sparkplugs  of  civilization’’  to  year,  he  predicted,  will  exceed - —  to  be  decided,  his  successor  as 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Averell  5,000.  m  »  T>  ■  •  Times  correspondent  already 

Harriman’s  admonition  for  the  The  Sun  Valley  convention  nnrS.  MfYftoycOTl  has  been  chosen.  He  is  John 
U.  S.  to  “spend  a  little  to  boost’’  marked  the  first  Idaho  get-to-  Duncan  Miller  of  the  Washing- 

the  nation  via  “Voice  of  Amer-  gether  of  the  organization  since  staff  of  the  British  Informa- 

ica’’ broadcasts.  1903,  when  it  was  founded.  tion  Service. 


The  western  advertising  or-  An  extensive  recreation  pro- 
ganization  chose  Russell  Z.  gram  was  arranged  for  the  dele- 
Eller,  Los  Angeles,  advertising  gates  at  the  famed  Idaho  year- 
director  of  the  California  Fruit  ’round  playground  by  the  Boise 


T  i^T  mx  Educated  in  the  English  pub- 

111  IV  ■  Xa  1V0WS  lie  schools,  young  Lewis  started 

his  career  which  made  him  a 
Mrs.  Eleanor  M.  Patterson,  figure  as  a  reporter,  editor  and 


Growers’  Exchange,  as  presi-  Ad  Club,  host  to  the  organiza-  publisher  of  Washington  (D.  C.)  correspondent  on  three  conti- 

dent.  Other  new  officers,  the  tion  composed  mainly  of  ad  club  Times-Herald,  indirectly  con-  nents,  covering  police  on  the 

slate  chosen  by  a  nominating  officers  from  western  states.  firm^  a  report  this  week  that  Brighton  (Eng.)  Gazette. 

committee  headed  by  Charles  Most  of  the  delegates  brought  si'®  is  withdrawing  from  chair-  Born  in  Cardiff,  Wales,  Sir 
Storke.  associated  publisher  of  along  their  wives  and  young-  nianship  of  News  Syndicate,  Willmott,  whose  memory  is  pro¬ 
file  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  sters,  and  they,  too,  took  part  which  publishes  the  New  digious,  recently  was  referred 

News-Press,  are  Gilbert  Stanton,  in  the  “fun”  aspects  of  the  con-  York  News.  to  by  a  National  Press  Club  wag 

Boise.  Ida.,  senior  vicepresident;  clave.  ^  sister  of  the  late  Capt.  as  “the  only  living  Cardiff 

Martha  Gaston,  Los  Angeles,  Delegates  were  entertained  at  Joseph  M.  Patterson,  who  giant — intellectual,  that  is.” 
vicepresident  at  large;  Cy  West-  a  cocktail  party  by  Mrs.  Mar-  founded  the  News,  Mrs.  Pat-  Although  retiring  as  an  ac- 
eren,  Oakland,  secretary-treas-  garet  Cobb  Ailshie  of  the  lo^son  was  elected  chairman  of  tive  correspondent,  Mr.  Lewis 
urer;  Les  Jenkins,  Seattle,  vice-  Statesman  Newspapers,  Boise,  board  at  the  recent  annual  will  stay  in  Washington  in  an 
president  for  Washington;  Rob-  prior  to  a  barbeque.  meeting  of  directors  of  the  emeritus  and  consulting  capac- 

ert  Franklin,  Fresno,  vicepresi-  Special  coverage  of  the  con-  Tribune  Co.,  Inc.,  parent  of  ity.  He  was  70  on  June  18. 

dent  for  nothern  California  and  vention  was  provided  by  the  News  Syndicate,  Inc.  Lewis  was  among  the  young- 

Nevada.  Idaho  Daily  Statesman,  whose  Drew  Pearson  reported  on  a  est  correspondents  covering  the 

Pleading  for  support  of  Sec-  aviation  editor,  Dave  .Tohnson,  broadcast  that  Mrs.  Patterson  Boxer  Rebellion.  _With  the 
retary  of  State  Marshall’s  plan  flew  to  the  resort  daily  in  the  had  resigned  after  an  argument  Russo-Japanese  war  in  1903,  he 
for  bringing  aid  to  needy  Euro-  newspaper’s  four-passenger  with  her  cousin.  Col.  Robert  R.  was  in  Korea  as  a  correspondent 
pean  countries.  Secretary  Har-  plane.  McCormick,  editor  and  pub-  for  the  New  York  Herald. 

riman  told  the  admen  that  “the  Johnson’s  stories  and  news  lisher  of  Chicago  Tribune.  Mr.  Lewis  recalls  that  for  a 

United  States  is  not  interested  notes,  together  with  photo-  In  reply  to  Editor  &  Pub-  two-year  period  there  was  no 

in  working  with  those  interested  graphs  made  by  Jack  Q.  Robert-  lisher’s  request  for  comment,  way  for  his  salary  to  reach  him, 

in  destruction  of  the  economic  son.  Statesman  photographer,  Mrs.  Patterson  said:  or  for  him  to  collect  it.  Thus 

life  of  the  countries  of  Europe.”  were  run  in  a  “wrapper”  front  “Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Roy  when  he  made  his  first  voyage 
Telling  the  conventioneers  page  and  feature  page  for  a  spe-  Hollis,  it  has  always  been  my  to  the  United  States  in  1905  his 
that  the  U.  S.  worldwide  infor-  cial  edition  of  the  paper  sped  desire  to  see  the  New  York  check  from  the  Herald  was  a 
mation  program  is  “a  business  each  morning  to  Sun  Valley.  News  under  its  own  indepen-  modest  fortune, 

medium  for  advertising  a  good  American  people  “run  a  very  dent  management.  Now  that  “I  spent  it,”  he  recalled  la- 

product — the  American  way  of  real  danger”  of  succumbing  in  Mr.  F.  M.  Flynn  has  been  ap-  conically,  “and  returned  to  the 
life,”  Harriman  stoutly  defended  an  ideological  war  between  the  pointed  president  of  the  News  Orient — on  the  Advertiser  staff 
the  service  against  charges  that  “forces  of  collectivism  and  those  and  Mr.  Richard  Clarke  presi-  in  Tokyo.” 
its  output  is  “propaganda.”  who  believe  in  freedom  of  the  dent  of  the  News  syndicate,  I  In  1920  Mr.  Lewis  became 

Its  function,  he  asserted,  is  to  individual,”  Jack  Smock,  Los  have  no  further  suggestions  to  Washington  correspondent  for 
“back  up  foreign  trade  promo-  Angeles  advertising  executive,  offer  so  far  as  the  News  is  con-  Lord  NorthclifFs  Times, 
tion.  ...  As  there  is  no  free-  said.  cerned.  Keen  insight  and  unusual 

dom  of  the  press  (in  Europe),  “Many  honest  Americans,”  “I  have  never  had  a  ‘violent  knowledge  of  both  English  and 
the  service  is  the  only  way  to  Smock  said  in  reviewing  prog-  argument’  with  my  cousin,  Bert  American  history  has  long 
provide  accurate  information.”  ress  of  a  joint  ANA-AAAA  com-  McCormick,  as  Pearson  stated,  caused  him  to  be  accepted 
He  noted  that  total  cost  of  the  mittee  working  on  an  educa-  In  fact  I’ve  never  had  an  argu-  among  the  newspapermen  and 
information  program,  including  tional  program  in  behalf  of  the  ment  of  any  kind  with  the  notables  in  Washington,  as  one 
beamed  radio  programs,  would  U.  S.  economic  system,  “have  Colonel  excepting  possibly  as  to  contemporary  puts  it,  in  the 
amount  to  some  $30,000,000,  an  fallen  victim  to  Communist  timing.  I  am  often  in  a  hurry.”  capacity  of  “an  extra-official 
amount  approximately  equal  to  propaganda.”  The  principle  ■  ambassador,  not  to  the  United 

the  annual  advertising  appro-  way  to  combat  this  trend,  Ads  in  80  Cities  States,  but  rather  to  the  Amer- 

priation  of  one  large  American  Smock  said,  is  to  find  ways  of  *.  ,  ,  •  i03o  people.” 

business.  cushioning  the  effects  of  the  In  Miracle  Promotion  ■ 

"As  a  nation,  we  have  a  good  business  cycle,  so  that  people  Macy’s,  New  York.  has  N  Y  Photooraohers 

prMuct,  and  we  should  spend  a  will  feel  no  need  for  turning  to  launched  a  special  newspaper  *.«*  "ak  j 

to  boost  it.”  he  declared,  a  controlled  economy.  advertising  campaign  through-  Present  Ment  AwarClS 

If  that  (the  information)  pro-  To  do  this,  however,  he  added,  out  the  country  in  connection  Awards  of  merit  were  pre-. 

gram  is  abandoned,  he  con-  it  is  necessary  that  Americans  vvith  the  showing  of  the  new  sented  June  25  by  the  Press 

tinued  I  will  be  more  discour-  be  better  informed  on  eco-  20th  Century-Fox  film.  “Miracle  Photographers  Association  of 

ag^  by  that  fact  than  by  any  nomics.  on  34th  Street”.  New  York  to  William  O’Dwyer, 

otner  development  in  our  work  ■  >pj^g  picture,  filmed  last  Christ-  Mayor  of  New  York  City,  Jo- 

m  carry  on  the  objectives  of  the  iQyin/  tj  i  mas,  includes  many  scenes  of  seph  Rosenthal,  staff  photog- 

S  lasai  ^llizen  Macy’s  Thanksgiving  Day  Pa-  rapher  for  the  San  Francisco 

Dr.  George  W.  Crane  of  Chi-  Philadelphia  —  The  graduate  rade.  Chronicle  and  Joseph  Costa, 

cago.  consulting  psychologist,  class  of  Ardmore  Junior  High  The  store  is  scheduling  ads  head  of  the  photo  features  de- 
syndicated  newspaper  column-  School  has  selected  the  Evening  in  up  to  80  cities  throughout  partment.  King  Features  Syn- 
ist  and  counselor  to  advertising  Bulletin  as  its  “ideal  citizen.”  the  country  of  100,000  or  more  dicate. 

executives,  declared  advertising  The  certificate  from  the  Class  population,  two  column  by  10-  The  awards  were  established 
men  are  “sparkplugs”  of  civil-  of  1947  declares  it  recognizes  in  inch  size,  on  the  amusement  last  year  to  give  recognition  to 
izauon,  rather  than  “sordid  high  the  100-year-old  newspaper  “a  page.  Ads  are  being  released  by  outstanding  service  to  the  pro- 
Priests  of  the  commercial  citizen  of  high  order.”  Grey  Advertising  Agency.  fession  by  oress  nhotographers. 
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Classified  and  Retail 
Set  Linage  Records 


AGAIN  in  May,  new  records 

were  established  in  several 
classifications  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  linage,  according  to  the 
figures  for  52  cities,  compiled 
by  Media  Records. 

Best  performance  was  turned 
in  by  Classified,  with  41,300,538 
lines,  a  17.5^  gain  over  May, 
1946,  and  the  highest  linage  on 
record  for  any  month  of  any 
year. 

Total  linage  for  May — 172,- 
375,817 — represented  a  gain  of 
20%  over  the  same  month  last 
year,  and  is  the  best  May  figure 
since  1929  (175,569,314).  The 

latter  figure  and  that  of  October, 
1929  (182,489,647)  are  the  only 
ones  above  last  month’s  total. 

On  the  E  &  P  Index,  a  com¬ 
parison  with  the  average  May 
linage  for  the  last  five  years,  the 
42%  gain  in  the  Total  listing  was 
the  best  in  more  than  a  year. 

A  very  strong  showing  was 
made  also  by  Retail,  with  94,- 
402,500  lines.  This  is  the  highest 
May  figure  to  date,  and  is  very 
close  to  the  all-time  record.  It  is 
surpassed  only  by  December. 
1928  (98,856,610),  October,  1929 
(95,408,816)  and  December,  1929 
(100,072,789). 

Automotive  remained  far  in 
the  lead  in  month-over-month 
gain,  its  6,512,096  lines  putting 
it  87.2%)  over  May,  1946.  On  the 
E  &  P  Index,  showing  Automo¬ 
tive’s  low  average  for  the  war 
years,  the  increase  was  115.8%. 

Department  Store  linage  also 
established  a  May  record,  with 
35.250,454,  a  gain  of  9%  over  the 
same  month  last  year,  which  was 
the  previous  May  highpoint. 

General  advertising  made  the 
biggest  monthly  gain  after 
Automotive — 26.4%.  The  linage 
is  the  best  for  May  since  1930, 
but  is  still  15  to  25%  below  the 
figures  for  various  months  of 
1928  and  1929. 

Following  is  the  52-city  report 
( complete  linage  compilation  for 
May  is  on  pp.  58  and  60 ) : 


$52,000  for  Relief 

Ft.  Worth,  Tex. — Checks  to¬ 
taling  more  than  $52,000  have 
been  sent  to  relief  agencies  in 
Texas  City  and  tornado-strick¬ 
en  West  Texas  by  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram  as  gifts 
of  its  readers. 

Funds  for  Texas  City  amount¬ 
ed  to  $42,497.  The  Amarillo 
Globe-News  received  $10,478 
from  the  Star-Telegram  for  as¬ 
signment  to  relief  committees. 

Mathes  Ad  Urged 
Greater  Production 

J.  M.  Mathes.  Inc.,  New  York 
advertising  agency,  in  a  .full- 
page  ad  this  week,  called  for  in¬ 
creased  production  by  workers 
and  industry  as  “the  key  to  the 
future." 

"Advertising,”  said  the  agency, 
“can  help  spread  this  kind  of 
thinking.  It  can  make  it  clear 
to  the  public  ...  it  can  make  it 
understandable  and  reasonable 
to  employes  .  .  .  and  in  so  doing, 
it  can  help  to  crystallize  basic 
company  policy.  .  .  .  We  feel 
there  is  no  better  way  to  use  the 
power  of  advertising  today.” 

■ 

Bulletin  Centennial 
In  July  4  Fireworks 

Philadelphia — For  the  third 
year,  the  Evening  Bulletin  is 
sponsoring  this  city’s  mammoth 
July  Fourth  celebration.  This 
year’s  affair  is  to  be  largely  de¬ 
voted  to  civilian  activities,  al¬ 
though  veterans’  groups  will 
participate  and  a  huge  military 
parade  is  scheduled.  A  pyro¬ 
technic  display  will  feature  set 
pieces  noting  the  Bulletin’s 
100th  birthday. 


NEWSPAPER  LINAGE— 52  CITIES 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Medio  Records 
Measurements) 


1947 

1946 

Of 

E&P 

Linage 

Linage 

1946 

Index 

Total  Advertising 

May  . 

.  172,375,817 

143,691,455 

120.0 

142.0 

April  . 

.  168,444,597 

144,012,903 

117.0 

138.8 

Display 

May  . 

.  131,075,279 

108.548.421 

120.8 

141.6 

April  . 

.  128,864,774 

108,866,286 

118.4 

137.9 

Classified 

May  . 

41,300,538 

35,143.034 

117.5 

143.2 

April  . 

.  39,579,823 

35,146,617 

112.6 

141.4 

Retail 

May  . 

94,402,500 

80,595,252 

117.1 

139.9 

April  . 

92,283,140 

81,117.392 

113.8 

135.8 

Department  Store 

May  . 

35,250,454 

32,349,218 

109.0 

125.8 

April  . 

35,785,893 

32,755,643 

109.3 

126.6 

General 

May  . 

28,210,308 

22,314,925 

126.4 

137.5 

April  . 

28,100,391 

21.934.332 

128.1 

136.0 

Automotive 

May  . 

6,512,096 

3,479.255 

187.2 

215.8 

April  . 

6,472,860 

3,426.688 

188.9 

221.6 

Financial 

May  . 

1,950,375 

2,158,989 

90.3 

124.7 

April  . 

2.008,383 

2,387,874 

84.1 

108.3 

Gold  Hill  Honors 
Ben  Hut  Lampman 

Portland,  Ore. — The  little 

town  of  Gold  Hill,  (Dre.,  set 
aside  June  21  to  pay  honor  to 
Ben  Hur  Lamp- 
m  a  n,  associate  . 

editor  of  the 
Oregonian.  W  F. 

Many  of  the  aL. . 

600  residents  of 
Gold  Hill  re-  t 

member  back  to  \  _ _  Jf" 

1912  when  Mr.  \  V 

Lampman,  then 
in  his  early 
twenties,  moved 
to  this  coast 
town  and  began 
publishing  the  Lampman 

Gold  Hill  News. 

He  stayed  there  until  1916  when 
he  came  to  the  Oregonian  as  a 
police  reporter.  He  soon  became 
an  editorial  writer  and  finally 
associate  editor.  He  works  with 
Philip  H.  Parrish,  son  of  Ran¬ 
dall  Parish,  favorite  author  of 
his  youth. 

Mr.  Lampman  is  known 
throughout  the  nation  and  in¬ 
ternationally  for  his  books — “At 
the  End  of  the  Car  Line,’]  “The 
Coming  of  the  Pond  Fishes,” 
and  many  others — as  well  as  his 
editorial  writing.  Dr.  John  L. 
Finley,  when  he  was  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times,  called  Mr. 
Lampman  one  of  the  five  great¬ 
est  'editorial  writers  in  the 
country. 


20%  o*  Payroll  Now 
Listed  in  25-Year  Club 

Worcester,  Mass.  —  Sixteen 
employes  of  the  Worcester 
( Mass. )  Telegram  and  Evening 
Gazette  received  gold  watches 
and  citations  for  25  years’  serv¬ 
ice  at  recent  ceremonies.  They 
were  thereby  accepted  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  GFB  43  Club,  com¬ 
posed  of  employes  with  over  25 
years’  service  and  named  for  the 
initials  of  CJeorge  F.  Booth,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  and  the  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  the  first  year  the  club  was 
formed. 

Membership  in  the  club  now 
totals  100,  approximately  20%; 
of  the  payroll. 

New  members  are:  Ayton  F. 
Smith  and  Myron  M.  Johnson, 
editorial;  Sven  A.  E.  Rosenlund, 
Edmund  D.  Hall,  Caspar  J.  Le¬ 
vine,  Joseph  A.  Galvin,  Carl  J. 
Stringer,  C.  Sidney  Nelson,  com¬ 
posing  room;  Harry  H.  Kavoog- 
ian,  engraving;  Arthur  R.  Du- 
fault,  press  room;  John  E. 
Holley,  accounting;  Miss  Helen 
B.  Hamill,  artist;  Miss  Dorothy 
L.  McMurray,  publisher’s  office; 
Raymond  L.  Gribbons,  stereo¬ 
type;  and  Wesley  C.  Webster 
and  Thomas  E.  Sweeney,  county 
correspondents. 

Mr.  Booth  made  the  presenta¬ 
tions  of  watches  and  25-year 
pins. 

He  himself  was  given  a  lawn 
chair  by  Edward  D.  Dolhenty, 
retiring  club  president,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  club.  Other  guests 
included  Howard  M.  Booth, 
general  manager,  and  John  C. 
Dye,  assistant  business  manager 
of  the  newspapers.  Charles  J. 
Maloney  was  elected  president. 


Burecni  Issues 
Retailer  Guide 
On  Ad  Budget 

Compilation  of  a  guide  to 
planning  and  spending  the  re¬ 
tail  advertising  dollar,  for  use 
by  newspaper  space  salesmen 
and  merchants,  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  Retail  Division, 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPa! 
Division  Director  John  Gieseii 
has  announced. 

Titled  “The  Retail  Advertising 
Budget,”  the  29-page  booklet 
carries  the  endorsement  of  How¬ 
ard  P.  Abrahams,  manager,  sales 
promotion  division.  National  Re 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association,  and 
is  one  of  the  Retail  Division’s 
services  to  Bureau  members. 

The  guide  contains  general  in 
structions  on  how  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  advertising  budget, 
and  a  tabulation  of  115  classifica 
tions  of  retail  business  showing 
the  record  high  advertising  per- 
cent-to-sales  in  each  classifica¬ 
tion. 

Other  features  are:  brief  ab¬ 
stracts  from  case  histories  of  12 
successful  retail  newspaper  ad 
vertisers;  NRDGA  reports  for 
1938-40  on  department  store 
and  specialty  store  adver 
tising;  an  NRDGA  analysis  of 
expense  charged  to  total  store 
publicity,  etc. 

In  his  introduction  to  the 
guide,  Mr.  Giesen  states:  “Un¬ 
planned  spending  of  money  for 
advertising  is  wasteful  and, 
more  often  than  not,  highly  un¬ 
productive.  Advertising  ex¬ 
penses  should  be  carefully 
planned  in  advance  so  that  every 
dollar  has  the  opportunity  for 
the  greatest  possible  return  in 
sales.  .  . 

“This  manual  will  aid  the  ad¬ 
vertising  representative  in  dis¬ 
cussing  budget  and  budget  prob¬ 
lems  with  the  retailer.  It  will 
be  a  factor  in  assisting  the  re 
tailer  without  an  advertising 
budget  to  establish  one.” 

The  booklet  is  concerned  pri¬ 
marily  with  budgetary  problems, 
and  emhasizes  that  “there  is  no 
limit  to  the  amount  that  can  be 
spent  for  successful  advertising.” 

Since  many  of  the  Retail  Divi¬ 
sion’s  activities  in  connection 
with  the  newspaper  industry  are 
concerned  with  the  tools  of  plan¬ 
ning  that  make  advertising  more 
resultful  for  its  user,  the  guide 
further  emphasizes: 

"In  all  Retail  history,  intelli¬ 
gently  planned  newspaper  ad 
vertising  has  never  failed  to 
produce  customers  in  measure 
with  a  store’s  ability  to  satisfy 
their  wishes.  Newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  has  never  been  extended 
beyond  its  power  to  perform.  Its 
fullest  power  has  never  been  re¬ 
leased.” 

■ 

Charles  Simeral  Dies; 
Former  Ohio  Publisher 

Charles  Delmar  Simeral,  IT- 
former  publisher  and  owner  of 
the  Steubenville  (O.)  Herald- 
Star,  died  June  18  of  a  coronau 
thrombosis.  He  had  publbh* 
the  paper  from  1905  until  1®- 
when  Brush-Moore,  Inc.,  bought 
it.  He  had  been  in  poor  healo 
for  the  last  three  years. 
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Accounts’  Field  Staffs 
Hear  AANR  Story 


the  American  Association  of 

Newspaper  Representatives,  in 
a  new  extension  of  its  activities, 
is  dramatizing  the  story  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  before  the 
^les  organizations  of  specific 
accounts. 

First  chapter  in  the  project, 
which  is  being  conducted  by 
AANR’s  New  Business  commit¬ 
tee,  will  cover  some  30  branch 
ofiBces  of  the  National  Biscuit  Co. 

A  specially-prepared  presenta¬ 
tion  will  have  been  shown  in 
14  cities  by  the  end  of  this  week, 
and  it  is  booked  solidly  for  other 
branch  offices  through  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  July,  according  to  the 
committee  chairman,  Douglas 
Taylor  of  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son. 

Affords  Visibility 

Placing  major  emphasis  on 
coordination  of  sales  efforts,  the 
presentation  is  directly  tied  up 
with  one  of  National  Biscuit’s 
chief  sales  aims — to  get  promi¬ 
nent  display  and  high  traffic 
visibility  for  its  products  in  the 
store. 

The  presentation  points  out 
that  newspaper  advertising  af¬ 
fords  high  visibility  “for  those 
advertisers  who  use  it  intelli¬ 
gently.”  It  emphasizes  the  high 
integration  of  the  newspaper 
with  American  life  as  shown  by 
the  consistent  growth  of  circula¬ 
tion  in  relation  to  population, 
by  the  finding  of  a  book  pub¬ 
lishers’  survey  that  more  time  is 
spent  in  newspaper  reading  than 
in  any  other  cultural  and  enter¬ 
tainment  pursuits,  and  by  the 
record  of  the  first  100  reports  of 
the  Continuing  Study  of  News¬ 
paper  Reading,  which  shows  a 
m^ian  page  traffic  visibility  of 
75%  among  women  readers. 

The  presentation  is  designed 
to  give  an  entirely  non  technical 
picture  of  the  medium  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  coverage  and 
readership  it  affords  an  adver¬ 
tiser  like  National  Biscuit. 

Taking  specifically  the  com¬ 
pany’s  present  Shredded  'Wheat 
campaign,  AANR  shows,  among 
other  things,  that  every  time  a 
new  ad  is  released  it  appears  in 
29,000,000  newspaper  copies.  The 
figure  is  dramatized  by  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  tearsheets  piled  3,200  feet 
high— th^ee  times  the  size  of  the 
Empire  State  Building. 

file  presentation  has  had  an 
enthusiastic  reception  in  every 
branch  office  in  which  it  has 
been  shown,  Mr.  Taylor  told 
E  &  P.  Other  food  manufactur¬ 
ers  have  invited  AANR  to  make 
similar  presentations  before 
their  sales  staffs,  he  said,  as  a 
stimulant  to  greater  merchandis¬ 
ing  effort  in  support  of  their 
advertising. 

AANR  prepared  the  presenta¬ 
tion  with  the  assistance  of  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  National  Biscuit’s 
agency.  The  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA,  paid  for  the  art¬ 
work  and  mechanical  produc¬ 
tion. 

Scheduling  of  the  branch  office 
mwtings  was  arranged  with  the 
help  of  George  Oliva,  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  and  Harry  Schroe- 


ter,  assistant  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  company. 

“In  embarking  on  this  new 
project,”  Mr.  Taylor  said,  “the 
AANR  is  making  a  newspaper 
sales  personnel  of  over  560  men 
available  for  this  type  of  work 
in  practically  any  conceivable 
sales  organization  of  a  firm. 

“This  does  not  depreciate  the 
good  work  done  by  the  news¬ 
papers  locally  with  br.anch  and 
district  managers.  But  in  the 
National  Biscuit  Co.  operation, 
we  have  found  a  greatly  in¬ 
creased  value  in  a  unified,  stand¬ 
ardized  story  .  . 

Actual  presentation  of  the 
story,  Mr.  Taylor  said,  is  being 
made  by  AANR  members  repre¬ 
senting  the  newspapers  in  the 
cities  where  it  is  shown. 


Ne-wsprint  Inquiry 

continued  from  page  12 


maintains  control  in  other  ways, 
such  as  overlapping  group  in¬ 
surance  policies,  consolidated 
franchise  tax  returns,  and  finan¬ 
cial  arrangements.  It  was  noted 
that  the  1946  statement  of  In¬ 
ternational  showed  where  Cana¬ 
dian  deducted  interest  of  $2,- 
764,680  paid  to  International,  in¬ 
dicating  a  substantial  credit  ac¬ 
commodation.  A  statement  filed 
with  the  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  show  how  Interna¬ 
tional  guaranteed  Canadian’s 
bank  loans. 

Also  mentioned  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  argument  was  a  con¬ 
trolled  tonnage  agreement 
whereby  no  new  machines  may 
be  installed  in  Canadian’s  mills 
without  the  consent  of  Sales. 
Another  arrangement  under 
which  International  equalized 


the  profit  by  allocating  tonnage 
among  mills  was  reported  as 
part  of  the  picture  in  which  In¬ 
ternational  allegedly  determines 
the  financial  policies  of  Cana¬ 
dian  and  provides  the  funds  for 
it  to  operate.  In  this  same  sit¬ 
uation,  the  government  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Inter¬ 
national  initiated  the  sale  of  the 
Corner  Brook  mill  to  the  Bo- 
water  Group  and  it  was  consum¬ 
mated  by  Canadian. 

Among  papers  submitted  by 
International  was  a  statement 
by  Mr.  Doane  in  which  he  out¬ 
lined  the  newsprint  scarcity  pic¬ 
ture  for  the  court  and  told  how 
his  company  had  effected  cer¬ 
tain  changes  which  resulted  in 
an  increase  of  supply  for  U.  S. 
publishers.  He  reported  that 
only  recently  the  company  had 
succeeded  in  renegotiating  nu¬ 
merous  requirements  contracts, 
substituting  maximum  tonnage 
figures.  The  company,  he  said, 
now  has  a  uniform  plan  for 
U.  S.  customers. 
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A  FIGURE  TO  REMEMBER  WHEN 
PLANNING  YOUR  ADVERTISING 
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REPRESENTS  THE  PER  CAPITA  SALES 
1946*  IN  THIS  GREAT  TEST  MARKET 

THE  HIGHEST  PER  CAPITA  OF  ANY  OF  THE 
ELEVEN  LARGEST  MARKETS  IN  THE  STATE 

•Based  on  “Sales  Management”  Survey 

Sljr  f  atrint 

and 

Wife  iEurntug  Nruia 

Largest  daily  net  paid  circulation  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  outside  of 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY— Nafiona/  Representatives. 
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Among  Ad  Folk: 

Clint  Wood 

continued  from  page  14 


extinguisher  in  his  car  and  in 
his  apartment.  "I  recommend 
our  products  to  my  friends,  and 
have  succeeded  in  selling  quite 
a  few  of  those  extinguishers.” 

In  the  office,  he’ll  offer  to 
model  gloves  for  photographers. 
“Man,  but  it  gets  tiresome  hold¬ 
ing  your  hands  in  one  position 
for  what  can  seem  like  hours.” 

Clint,  who  was  awarded  a  key 
for  being  an  outstanding  sopho¬ 
more  in  college,  is  a  conserva¬ 
tive  dresser  with  a  conservative 
mind  with  a  plausible  answer  as 
to  why  he  and  his  job  are  as 
close  as  consecutive  days  on  the 
calendar. 

“After  all,  when  you  like  the 
work  as  much  as  I  do,  you  can't 
switch  off  your  thoughts  of  the 
office  at  5  o'clock.  At  least  I 
can’t  (brother,  we  can!).  On 
the  other  band,  I  don’t  believe 
in  the  genius  style  of  working — 
turning  on  the  light  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  night  to  dash  off  copy 
on  the  half  shell.  No  copy  can 
be  that  good,  that  it  must  be 
done  immediately.” 

Pore  by  Pore 

His  copy,  he  said,  is  sweated 
out,  pore  by  pore.  ”No  writing 
comes  easy  to  me,  and  when  I 
finally  do  get  it  out,  it’s  plain 
arxl  unfancy  and  telegraphic.” 
Telegraphic  means  his  sentences 
are  short,  he  explained. 

But  in  spite  of  the  labor  pains, 
he  says  he  believes  his  copy  is 
in  the  front  row.  Clint  says  this 
as  a  mere  matter  of  statement, 
much  as  you  might  tell  someone 
you  own  a  deluxe  car  without 
trying  to  reflect  on  yourself  any 
of  the  glory  of  the  craftsman¬ 
ship. 

“And  you  might  add  that  I 
don’t  feel  I’m  prostituting  my 
talents  by  writing  advertising 
copy.  Some  of  my  colleagues 
feel  this  way,  but  I  don’t.” 

Contacting  is  more  fun  for 
him  than  copywriting.  “The  per¬ 
sonality  end  of  the  business  is 
my  favorite  phase.  I’ve  found 
the  prime  necessity  is  to  be  a 
good  listener.  You’ve  got  to  ask 
about  the  client’s  business — his 
daughter’s  latest  beau — his  wife’s 
social  functions. 

“Advertising,  after  all,  is 
words  and  people.” 

Haven  in  the  Woods 

When  Clint  loses  the  edge  of 
his  enthusiasm  for  words  and 
people,  he  and  his  roommate  run 
up  to  New  Milford.  Conn.,  where 
they  are  rebuilding  an  old  farm¬ 
house.  Clint  said  it’s  their  “get¬ 
away  place”  from  the  city  and 
their  jobs  that  they  are  always 
glad  to  get  back  to  come  Mon¬ 
day  morning. 

■ 

In  New  Spots 

LILLIAN  P.  BURNSIDE  is  now 

an  account  exec,  and  radio 
counselor  with  Briggs  &  Varley, 
Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Margaret  Gammon,  formerly 
with  the  ad  dept,  of  Lever  Bros., 
has  stepped  over  to  H.  W.  Frank, 
Boston,  to  handle  household  and 
women’s  products. 

Richard  Goodwin  is  with  the 
research  dept,  of  Brooke.  Smith, 
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French  &  Dorrance,  Inc.,  New 
York  City. 

Miv  Harbour  Schaaf  has 
joined  the  West-Marquis,  Inc., 
staff.  In  July,  she  will  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  firm’s  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  office  as  account  exec.  She 
hails  from  Detroit,  where  she 
was  ad  director  of  a  manufac¬ 
turing  company. 

Gertrude  Koehring,  former 
William  Esty  &  Co.  member,  is 
now  in  the  copy  dept,  of  Robert 
W.  Orr  &  Associates,  Inc.,  New 
York  City. 

Theodore  A.  Braun  is  assis¬ 
tant  production  manager,  John 
F.  Arndt  Co.,  Philadelphia.  He 
succeeds  Harry  Seeburger,  pro¬ 
moted  to  production  manager. 

George  C.  McNutt  has  re¬ 
signed  as  San  Francisco  office 
manager  of  Botsford,  Constan¬ 
tine  &  Gardner  to  open  his  own 
agency  at  1815  Telegraph  Ave., 
Oakland,  Calif.  He  was  ad  man¬ 
ager,  R.  G.  LeTourneau,  Inc. 

Leonore  Ross,  Campbell- 
Mithun,  Inc.,  Chicago,  copywrit¬ 
er,  went  to  Europe  June  20  on  a 
leave  of  absence  to  do  graduate 
study  at  the  University  of  Ox¬ 
ford. 

Helen  J.  Crabtree  has  been 
transferred  from  Chicago  to  the 
New  York  City  office  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council.  She’ll  con¬ 
tinue  as  staff  manager  for  the 
joint  campaign  of  the  Council 
and  the  National  Safety  Council. 
Miss  Crabtree  went  with  the 
Council  in  1946. 

John  Alden,  veepee  and  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  manager,  Biow  Co., 
has  been  moved  to  New  York 
City,  and  Keith  Babcock,  ex- 
BBD&O,  has  joined  the  San 
Francisco  office  as  creative  head 
of  coast  offices.  Also,  Eric  Bel- 
LiNGALL,  former  copy  chief,  San 
Francisco,  is  now  with  Honig- 
Cooper  Co.,  that  city.  No  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Alden  as  coast  manager 
has  been  named. 

Agency  Notes 

ASHLEY  HALE  has  opened  a 

studio  in  Dallas.  Tex.,  which 
will  give  art  and  layout  service 
to  agencies  there.  Hale  has 
been  with  Tracy-Locke  Co.,  Inc., 
in  Dallas  and  Garfield  &  Guild, 
San  Francisco. 

Gordon  Neilson  Co.,  Wau¬ 
kesha,  Wis.,  has  moved  to  new 
offices  in  the  Park  Theater  build¬ 
ing,  that  city.  The  mailing  ad¬ 
dress  remains  P.  O.  Box  51. 

Bill  Miller,  art  director  of 
General  Outdoor  Advertising 
Co.,  Chicago,  and  former  Chicago 
Tribune  staff  artist,  knows  the 
fate  of  the  iris  grower — 11 
months’  work  for  one  month  of 
splendor.  But  he  believes  the 
end  justifies  the  means.  Spend¬ 
ing  the  past  13  yrs.  trying  to  cul¬ 
tivate  a  perfect  iris  (unsuccess¬ 
fully,  so  far),  he  has  a  40-acre 
farm  in  Illinois  containing  more 
than  1,300  irises  and  2,800  seed¬ 
lings.  Milller  began  his  hobby 
in  '29  while  with  the  Tribune. 
At  first  he  drew  them;  later  he 
started  raising  them. 

Edgar  A.  Waite,  erstwhile  San 
Francisco  newspaperman  and 
member  of  Benton  &  Bowles 
agency.  New  York  City,  has  re¬ 
signed  as  public  relations  man¬ 
ager  of  Standard  Oil  of  Califor¬ 
nia  to  open,  within  the  next  six 
months,  his  own  offices  in  San 
Francisco. 


Helen  Haberman,  executive 
vicepresident  of  William  Douglas 
McAdams,  Inc.,  New  York  City 
agency,  is  the  author  of  a  new 
novel,  “Justice  Is  a  Woman,” 
published  recently  by  Prentice- 
Hall.  The  story  deals  with  New 
York  City  lawyers  and  law  firms 
and  with  New  Deal  braintrusters 
during  the  war. 

Mason  Ancker  has  formed  his 
own  agency,  with  offices  in  the 
Transportation  Bldg.,  Cincinnati. 
For  the  past  4  yrs.  he  was  copy 
chief  of  the  Ralph  H.  Jones  Co. 

Recently,  69  members  of  the 
25-Yr.  Club  of  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  Inc.,  honored  with  a  dinner 
and  presentations  two  Ayer  em¬ 
ployes — H.  Eugene  Wheeler  and 
George  Culp — who  have  been 
with  the  firm  50  yrs.  Wheeler 
began  as  an  errand  boy;  he’s 
now  a  veepee.  Culp  started  in 
the  newspaper  checking  dept. 

Herbert  Kaufman,  public  re¬ 
lations  consultant,  has  moved  to 
103  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Miss  Catherine  T.  Woodman, 
librarian  with  Liller,  Neal  &  Bat¬ 
tle  agency,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  was 
initiated  by  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at 
the  University  of  Georgia.  She 
is  also  a  member  of  Theta  Sigma 
Phi,  national  honorary  journal¬ 
ism  fraternity  for  women. 

Exo  Joins  Maxon 

GERARD  EXO  recently  became 

associated  with  Maxon,  Inc., 
Detroit,  as  an  account  exec.  He 
formerly  was  sales  and  merchan¬ 
dising  consultant  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn. 


■*  Exo  lames 

James  Is  Director 
ALDEN  JAMES  has  been  named 
director  of  advertising  with 
P.  Lorillard  Co.  He  joins  the 
company  after  12  years  as  ad 
representative  with  This  Week 
magazine.  Prior  to  that  he  had 
been  eastern  manager  of  Alan- 
tic  Monthly  for  four  years. 

R&R  Adds  Coghlan 
REGINALD  V.  COGHLAN  is 
now  with  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan, 
Inc.,  New  York  City,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  copy  staff.  Coghlan 
had  been  copy  supervisor  with 
Compton  Advertising,  Inc.,  and 
in  sales  and  ad  capacities  with 
McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc.,  Bea¬ 
con  Chemical  Corp.  and  Gulf 
Oil  Corp. 

Miss  Thompson  with  Esty 
MISS  HAZEL  THOMPSON  has 
joined  the  copy  dept,  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Esty  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 
City.  She  was  formerly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Young  &  Rubicam 
and  with  Lennen  &  Mitchell  as 
a  copywriter,  and  once  was  an 
ad  group  head  of  Macy’s. 


'More  Ads/ 
Insurance  Men 
Tell  Companies 

Life  insurance  agents  strongly 
favor  expanded  advertising  in 
their  field,  according  to  a  recent 
survey  among  10,000  of  them. 

Conducted  by  Agency  Man¬ 
agement  Association,  Hartfoid. 
Conn.,  the  survey  showed  t^t 
agents  were  particularly  anxious 
to  have  more  local  promotion. 
The  agents  questioned  are  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  20  life  insurance 
companies. 

Although  “advertising”  was 
not  asked  about  specifically,  the 
admonition  to  “advertise  more" 
was  among  the  leading  answers 
to  the  question,  “What  could 
your  home  office  do  to  improve 
your  job  and  help  you  become 
more  successful?”  ’This  answer 
ranked  first  among  branch  oflBce 
companies  and  fourth  among 
companies  using  general  agen¬ 
cies. 

Typical  of  the  replies  were; 

“Soap  companies  spend  mil¬ 
lions  in  advertising.  Our  com¬ 
pany  spends  nickels.  It  would 
help  if  you  would  advertise 
locally.  We’ve  got  a  wonderful 
newspaper  that  everybody  here 
reads.” 

“My  company  has  overlooked 
an  important  field  by  not  ad¬ 
vertising  itself  to  school  child¬ 
ren.  The  kids  of  today  are  my 
prospects  of  tomorrow.” 

“The  company  has  a  swell  ad¬ 
vertising  program.  But  the 
magazines  it  uses  are  not  read 
out  this  way  very  much.  How 
about  some  local  advertising?" 

Most  of  the  agents  said  they 
were  pleased  with  the  “family 
campaign”  now  being  conducted 
by  the  Institute  of  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  in  several  hundred  newspa¬ 
pers. 

■ 

lo’wa  University  Cites 
Public  Relations  Men 

Several  newspapermen  were 
among  those  who  received  recog¬ 
nition  recently  when  the  State 
University  of  Iowa  awarded  cer¬ 
tificates  of  achievement  to  100 
alumni. 

On  the  list  were  Irving  Brant, 
editorial  writer  and  author; 
Marquis  William  Childs,  polit 
ical  writer;  W.  Earl  Hall,  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  Mason  City  (la.) 
Globe  Gazette;  Harvey  Ingham, 
editor  emeritus,  Des  Moines 
Register-Tribune;  Theodore  F. 
K  o  o  p  ,  Washington;  Demaree 
Bess,  Saturday  Evening  Pott; 
George  Gallup  of  survey  fame; 
Beatrice  and  Bruce  GouW. 
editors.  Ladies’  Home  Journal; 
and  Weare  Holbrook,  magazine 
writer. 

In  the  newest  reco^ition  of 
public  relations  and  its  impor 
tance,  certificates  of  achievement 
were  awarded  to  Carl  Byoir, 
head  of  the  public  relations  firm 
of  Carl  Byoir  &  Associates.  Inc., 
of  New  York,  and  Conger  Rey¬ 
nolds,  director  of  public  relations 
of  Standard  Oil  Company  (In¬ 
diana).  Byoir  was  graduated  at 
Iowa  in  1910  and  Reynolds  in 
1912.  Lewis  Brown,  '15,  presi 
dent  of  Johns-Manville,  was 
also  cited. 
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partment  features  in  its  news- 

(irOCGrS  JJGlGlG  paper  advertising. 

_  ^  Advertising  came  in  for  a 

ANHA  in  C^nll  boost  in  D’Agostino’s  report 

wv***  when  he  said  the  association 

member  become 

X  Vi  Xlt?U  A  Ui^t?  "a  good  merchandiser,  salesman, 

San  Francisco— a  call  upon  promotion  and  advertising  man, 
the  publishing  business  to  clean  snd  a  top-notch  businessman,  all 
out  Communists  was  included  in  roUed  into  one  person. 

I  resolution  voted  unanimously  stressing  the  need  of  wide 

by  the  National  Association  of  advertising  and  public  relations 
Retail  Grocers  here  this  week,  programs  to  compete  with  chain 
“This  association  calls  upon  organizations,  D’Agostino  said 
business  itself — and  particularly  on®  chain  spends  $5,000,000  a 
the  motion  picture  and  publish-  y®®Il  on  its  advertising, 
ing  businesses — to  clean  house  .  Breaking  down  the  cost  of 
forthwith,”  point  five  of  a  multi-  these  various  services  to  a  store 
harbed  resolution  stated.  basis,  ’  he  said,  we  find  mat 


the  motion  picture  and  publish¬ 
ing  businesses — to  clean  house 
forthwith,”  point  five  of  a  multi- 
barbed  resolution  stated. 


The  resolution  said  there  is  ^or  advertising,  merchandising, 
•ample  reason”  to  believe  that  buying  and  supervisory  ad- 
a  strong  Communist  fifth  col-  store  is 

this  country.  addition  to  these  services. 

The  resolution  directed  that  '^''ost  chains  employ  expert  se^ 
copies  be  sent  to  President  Tru-  public  relations  and 

man,  members  of  the  Cabinet  publicity  to  keep  the  public 
and  Congress.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  ^ully  aware  of  their  existence 


of  the  FBI  and  to  Eric  Johns¬ 
ton,  president,  and  James  F. 


and  their  activities.  The  A.  &  P. 
retains  a  public  relations  agency 


Byrnes,  counsel.  Association  of  fjf  f  $500,000  a  year  for 


Motion  Picture  Producers.  Phas®  of  jls  operation  and 

Questioned  by  E&P  on  appli-  utilizes  the  full-time  services  of 
cation  of  the  words  publishing  public  relations  persons, 
business.  Resolutions  Commit¬ 
tee  Chairman  Art  Pemberton  of  Safeway  Restates  Policy 
Oklahoma  said  the  term  em-  Lingan  A.  ’Warren,  pres 
braced  newspapers  in  general,  of  Safeway  Stores,  recent! 


Lingan  A.  Warren,  president 
of  Safeway  Stores,  recently  re- 


He  declined  further  comment  stated  his  policy  on  advertising 
except  to  note  the  committee  allowances. 


had  stricken  one  name  from  the 
list  of  recipients  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion.  Original  copies  included 


Warren  believes  point  of  sale 
merchandising  of  this  type  is 
a  mistake,  and  that  the  selling 


the  name  of  Cranston  Williams,  should  be  done  before  the  per- 
general  manager,  American  son  enters  the  store. 

Newspaper  Publishers  Associa-  “Retailers  are  suckers  to  fall 
i  tion.  Pemberton  said  he  guessed  for  this  type  of  promotion,”  he 
it  had  better  be  left  off  the  re-  said.  “Under  this  system  they 
port.  are  put  to  work  by  the  manu- 

A  publicized  exchange  of  let-  facturer.  Both  retailers  and  job- 
ters  on  advertising  discounts  bers  work  for  the  party  offering 
between  NARG  President  Patsy  the  discount.  The  manufacturer 
D’Agostino  and  Safeway  Stores  gets  free  distribution. 

President  Lingan  Warren  echoed  Soap  manufacturers  are  the 
faintly  in  the  convention’s  only  big  boys  of  the  advertising  dis- 


resolution  on  advertising. 

The  proposal  stated  “it  ap¬ 
pears  that  many  food  merchants 


count  plan,  Warren  said.  They 
offer  discounts  to  get  retailers 
to  use  their  products  as  loss 


are  not  sufficiently  informed  leaders,  he  explained.  Thus  they 
about  advertising  and  promo-  distribution  without  cost  and 
tional  allowances  and  quantity  the  only  money  spent  for  re¬ 
discount  arrangements  available  tailing  is  on  advertising  allow- 
to  them.  Resolved,  that  the  na-  ances.  The  rest,  he  said,  is  profit. 


tional  office  of  this  association 
be  and  it  hereby  is  instructed  to 


Asked  if  the  discount  system 
was  not  used  as  a  means  of 


contact  aU  store  suppliers  and  avoiding  the  national  advertis- 
obtain  and  publish  the  terms  of  ing  rate,  Warren  emphasized 
their  advertising  and  pronio-  that  it  was  used  to  “get  the  re- 
.  tional  contracts  and  quantity  tailer  to  work  for  the  manufac- 
1  discount  schedules.  turer.” 

p,?**  convention  called  for  Advertising  discounts  are 


The  convention  called  for 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in¬ 
vestigations  of  price  differen- 


based  on  the  amount  of  goods 
moved  and  usually  are  granted 


tials  ‘  unjustly  discriminatory  at  so  many  cents  per  case.  The 
against  smaller  competitors.”  discounts  thus  “impose  a  pen- 
Nationally  -  advertised  brands  alty  for  failure  to  do  some- 
are  the  retail  grocer’s  fastest  thing,”  Warren  said.  Discounts 
moving  items,  according  to  Her-  do  not  go  to  the  retailer  who 
bert  H.  Sack,  Oakland,  Calif.,  fails  to  move  the  goods, 
part  president,  NARG.  Advertising  would  be  more 

"It  is  very  enlightening  to  see  effective  if  handled  in  separate 
bow  seldom  we  get  stuck  with  campaigns,  rather  than  on  this 
utionally-branded  or  well-  per  case  allotment,  Warren  de- 
known  brands,  in  comparison  dared.  He  explain^  that  what- 
with  the  off-brands  all  of  us  ever  advertising  allowances  it 
Mve  purchased  during  the  past  receives  as  a  result  of  its  own 
few  years.”  promotion  are  used  in  writing 

Advertising  of  milk  pays,  the  organization’s  own  ads. 

I  ”  Eberhard,  Grand  Rapids,  Safeway  itself  is  so  sold  on 
■leh.,  assured  the  retailers.  His  the  theory  of  avoiding  point- 
,  store  advertises  “milk  always,  of-sale  merchandising  that  it 
I  °°y®r  nearly  every  week,  does  not  permit  demonstrators 
of  some  kind  every  or  peddlers  inside  the  retailing 
week’’  under  special  dairy  de-  establishments. 

OlTOR  ft  PUILISHERfor  June  2t,  1947 


Finding  a  Market 
for 

Farm  Products 


Early  last  spring  it  was  apparent  to  agricultural 
officials  that  the  1946  peach  crop  would  be  a  record 
one.  They  and  grower  representatives  called  on 
distributors  and  processors  for  help  in  moving  the 
85,000,000  bushel  crop  to  market. 

A  &  P  responded  immediately-  Special  instruc¬ 
tions  went  out  to  the  personnel  in  the  company’s 
stores  in  the  39  states  in  which  it  operates.  An 
intensive  newspaper  advertising  program  was  put 
on,  and  millions  of  instruction  sheets  on  home 
canning  and  other  uses  for  peaches  were  distributed 
through  the  stores. 

The  result  of  this  promotional  effort  by  A  &  P 
and  other  food  chains  was  that  growers,  who  had 
feared  that  limited  sugar  supplies  would  .‘■naterially 
reduce  the  demand,  found  that  the  fruit  had  a  ready 
market.  Civilians,  long  harassed  by  wartime  food 
and  other  shortages,  found  they  could  buy  large 
quantities  of  fresh,  nutritious  food  at  reasonable 


I'his  is  an  example  of  how  mass  distributors  help 
agriculture  solve  its  marketing  problems.  It  is  an 
example  of  the  merchandising  methods  that  enable 
the  men  and  women  of  A  &  P  to  do  the  nation’s 
most  efficient  job  of  food  distribution. 


A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 


Taft-Hartley  Act 

continued  from  page  13 

“3.  NLRA  interpretations  and 
secondary  picketing  annoyed 
everybody.  There  have  been 
times  under  the  Wagner  Act 
when  newspaper  employers  felt 
they  had  to  be  careful  how  they 
said  good  morning,  and  NLRA, 
planned  as  prote<hion,  turned 
out  as  a  pure  grant  of  privilege 
which  virtually  wrecked  collect¬ 
ive  bargaining.  It  could  not  last 
— and  this  revised  system  can¬ 
not  last  either  if  employers  try 
to  use  the  act  to  kill  off  unions. 
Some  unions  may  die  because 
they  do  not  deserve  to  live  if 
they  can  subsist  only  on  coer¬ 
cion  of  workers,  but  they  should 
not  be  killed  off  because  of  an 
employer's  refusal  to  bargain 
fairly. 

“For  several  years  ‘the  boss’ 
has  been  bargaining  with  his 
back  to  the  wall,  smeared  with 
anti-boss  propaganda  and  in 
danger  of  a  desist  order  or  the 
national  guard  if  he  bowed  his 
neck  in  the  belief  that  he  was 
right.  Now  he  can  get  out  in 
the  middle  of  the  arena  and  each 
side  will  have  room  to  move. 
Each  must  assume  its  own  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  I  am  optimist 
enough  to  think  that  as  both 
sides  may  now  approach  the  la¬ 
bor  problem  with  less  pressure 
and  more  sense  better  results 
can  be  attaind  by  each  side. 

“The  Mediation  setup  may  be 
of  little  value  because  it  will 
be  smothered — if  prejudiced 
men  ■  are  put  on  the  board — or 
if  the  fairest  of  men  are  selected 
and  the  local  parties  carry  up 
every  gripe  and  bargaining  im¬ 
passe.  Under  this  act  labor 
should  see  reasons  for  wanting 
to  stay  clear  of  government  in¬ 
tervention.  Most  newspaper  em¬ 
ployers  have  traditionally  felt 
that  the  best  settlements  and 
those  which  last  longest,  are 
worked  out  by  the  two  parties 
dealing  directly  with  each  other. 

New  Weapons  Seen 

Although  their  leaders'  public 
statements  followed  the  line  of 
general  condemnation  of  the  law, 
some  unionists  privately  held 
the  opinion  that  the  Act  confers 
some  new  bargaining  weapons, 
as  applied  to  negotiations  in 
the  newspaper  industry. 

Except  for  a  few  guild  con¬ 
tracts,  the  checkoff  system  is 
not  common  in  the  industry.  The 
unions  have  traditionally  taken 
care  of  their  own  collections, 
under  the  closed  shop.  The  new 
law  requires  that  an  employer 
obtain  the  written  consent  for 
each  employe  permitting  deduc¬ 
tions  from  his  pay  for  union 
obligations. 

In  return  from  some  other 
concession,  possibly  a  pledge  not 
to  hire  any  non-union  help,  the 
union  might  forego  insistence 
on  a  checkoff  clause.  The  em¬ 
ployer  would  be  relieved  of  the 
bookkeeping  chore  and  also  of 
the  task  of  pursuing  those  em¬ 
ployes  who  failed  to  pay  union 
dues,  individually,  and  thus  be¬ 
came  ineligible  for  employment 
under  the  union  shop  clause. 

As  far  as  the  guild  is  con¬ 
cerned.  it  has  few  closed  shop 


agreements.  Most  of  its  contracts 
contain  a  modified  union  shop 
clause,  the  socalled  Guild  Shop, 
in  which  a  certain  percentage 
of  non-guildsmen  is  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  payroll.  The  new 
law,  in  effect,  makes  the  union 
shop  a  legal  standard. 

The  maximum  form  of  union 
security  which  may  be  provided 
for  by  contract  is  now  one  in 
which  membership  in  the  union 
is  required,  as  a  condition  of 
employment,  within  30  days 
after  employment.  The  only 
cause  for  which  the  union  may 
expel  a  member  is  non-payment 
of  dues. 

Election  Machinery 

Under  the  law,  unionists  also 
believe  they  hold  an  ace  card  in 
the  procedure  provided  for  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  bargaining  agent. 
Ways  of  harassing  the  employer 
with  the  complicated,  and  prob¬ 
ably  overburdened,  election  ma¬ 
chinery  have  been  thought  up. 

Particularly  in  need  of  clari¬ 
fication,  it  is  said,  is  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  Act  dealing  with 
restriction  of  bargaining  units. 
Whether  previous  definitions  of 
professional  employe  will  hold 
up  is  a  moot  question.  Likewise, 
definitions  of  supervisor  will  be 
required,  as  specifically  applied 
to  the  newspaper  industry. 

The  “free  speech”  provision 
of  the  law  contains  a  qualifica¬ 
tion.  In  effect,  it  says  the  em¬ 
ployer  is  free  to  express  his 
views,  arguments  and  opinions 
concerning  the  organization  of 
his  employes  and  the  contractual 
negotiations  being  carried  on  so 
long  as  the  views  and  opinions 
do  not  contain  any  threats  of  re¬ 
prisal  or  promises  of  benefits. 

Possibility  of  a  test  of  the  anti¬ 
featherbedding  clause,  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  setting  of  bogus,  is 
believed  to  lie  in  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Supreme  Court's  re¬ 
cent  ruling  in  the  Petrillo  case. 
■ 

Pay  Settlement  Averts 
Circulation  Strike 

A  threatened  strike  of  circu¬ 
lation  department  employes  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  was 
averted  last  week,  when  a  pay 
raise  offered  by  management 
was  accepted  by  union  officials 
after  two  days’  negotiations. 

Settlement  came  June  20.  The 
union  involved  was  Pittsburgh 
Newspaper  Alliance,  an  inde¬ 
pendent  organization.  Terms  of 
settlement  were  approved  by 
the  union  membership  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  on  June  22.  Raises,  varying 
with  salary  levels,  average 
about  20^,  it  was  stated. 


Gannett  'Copter 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  Gannett 
Newspapers,  one  of  the  first 
newspaper  organizations  us¬ 
ing  airplanes  for  news  and 
photo  coverage,  has  added  a 
helicopter  to  its  air  fleet.  Her¬ 
bert  W.  Cruickshank  U.  son  of 
the  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  Gannett  Newspapers 
and  a  former  Army  Air  Corps 
instructor,  is  the  pilot.  ' 


Lawyers  Study 
Labor  Law's 
Effect  on  Press 

Washington — Capitol  Hill  law¬ 
yers  are  re-reading  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  labor- 
management  law  to  determine 
whether  its  terms  would  forbid 
a  newspaper  under  corporate 
ownership  from  taking  a  polit¬ 
ical  position  during  a  federal 
election  campaign. 

In  the  section  of  the  bill  deal¬ 
ing  with  political  activity,  both 
unions  and  corporations  are  for¬ 
bidden  to  make  contributions  or 
expenditures  in  national  elec¬ 
tion  campaigns,  including  pri¬ 
maries,  caucuses  and  conven¬ 
tions. 

If  it  is  found  that  a  corporate- 
owned  newspaper  of  general 
circulation  is  embraced  in  the 
intended  prohibitions,  the  law 
probably  would  be  declared  un¬ 
constitutional  as  to  that  part,  if 
it  is  decreed  separable  from  the 
rest  of  the  law.  The  provision 
is  limited,  as  are  the  Hatch  and 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  by  con¬ 
stitutional  guaranties  of  free 
speech,  press,  and  assembly. 

That  it  is  the  “congressional 
intent”  to  apply  the  provision 
against  trade  union  newspapers 
was  established  by  the  closing 
day's  debate  when  Senator  Al- 
ben  Barkley  asked  Senator  Rob¬ 
ert  A.  Taft,  one  of  the  sponsors: 
“Let  us  suppose  a  labor  organi¬ 
zation  publishes  a  newspaper 
for  the  information  and  benefit 
of  its  members,  and  it  is  paid 
for  from  a  fund  created  by  the 
payment  of  dues  into  the  or¬ 
ganization.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  advise  us  that  under 
this  measure  such  a  newspaper 
could  not  take  an  editorial  po¬ 
sition  with  respect  to  any  candi¬ 
date  for  public  office,  without 
violating  this  measure?” 

When  Taft  replied,  “I  do  not 
think  it  could,”  Senator  Claude 
Pepper  of  Florida  asked:  “Sup¬ 
pose  a  labor  union  felt  that  a 
candidate  for  office  was  unfair 
to  labor,  and  the  union  put  out 
a  pamphlet  to  advise  its  mem¬ 
bers  about  the  labor  record  of 
the  candidate,  would  that  be 
forbidden?” 

The  Ohio  Senator  agreed  such 
was  the  situation  and  Pepper 
continued:  “So  a  workingman’s 
organization  would  be  deprived 
of  the  power  of  even  advising 
its  membership  of  the  anti-labor 
record  of  a  man  who  might  be 
a  candidate  for  public  office?” 

Taft  agreed  to  that  and,  to 
the  next  question  which  con¬ 
cerned  union  expenditures  for 
radio  time  to  support  a  candi¬ 
date,  the  Ohioan  answered  such 
expenditures  also  would  be 
barred. 

■ 

Field  Gives  Building 

Chicago — Announcement  that 
Marshall  Field,  publisher  and 
editor  of  Chicago  Sun,  will  make 
a  gift  of  his  equity  in  the 
$20,000,000  Field  building,  a  44 
story  structure  here,  to  the  Field 
Foundation.  Inc.,  was  made  this 
week.  Field  recently  gave  the 
Pittsfield  building,  another  Chi¬ 
cago  office  building,  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Natural  History  Museum. 


Army  Ads  to  Ayer 

A  $4,500,000  contract  ior  ra- 
crulting  advertising  during  1948 
has  been  awarded  by  the  War 
Department  to  N.  W.  Ayer  S 
Son  agency.  Thirteen  oi  the 
nation's  largest  advertising 
firms  competed  for  the  account 

Press  Exhorted 
To  Safeguard 
Bill  of  Rights 

A  strong  plea  that  the  press 
fulfill  its  obligations  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  Constitution  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights  was  made  June 
10  in  a  speech  before  the  Long 
Island  Association  by  E.  F.  Hut¬ 
ton,  special  partner  in  E.  F.  Hut¬ 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

“The  time  has  come  for  us  to 
consider  the  tremendous  power 
of  the  press,"  Mr.  Hutton  as¬ 
serted,  “ — the  power  to  save  the 
Declaration  of  Independence 
and  prevent  it  becoming  a  de¬ 
claration  of  dependence.  The 
press  as  a  whole  should  assume 
this  obligation  and  do  it  right 
now  in  no  uncertain  terms.” 

Maintaining  that  if  the  press 
goes  out  of  business,  “our  coun¬ 
try  as  we  know  it  will  end.”  Mr. 
Hutton  said  that  it  was  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  the  press  to  answer 
these  questions:  What  would 
communism  do  for  all  Ameri¬ 
cans?  What  would  it  do  to  any¬ 
one  with  the  God-given  ambi¬ 
tion  to  get  somewhere  and  be 
somebody? 

“Our  free  press  should  answer 
questions  like  these  right  on  the 
front  pages,”  Mr.  Hutton  de¬ 
clared. 

“It  is  important  and  a  ‘must’ 
program  to  have  the  press  print 
the  news  of  those  sniping  at  our 
Constitution,  to  erode  our  Bill  of 
Rights,”  he  went  on.  “Unless  the 
press  talks  about  this  in  terms 
of  what  can  happen  by  those 
planning  to  make  it  happen,  our 
press  will  never  have  the  chance 
to  print  it  as  news  after  it  does 
happen.” 

Mr.  Hutton  advised  editors  to 
“run  an  editorial,  once  a  week 
or  more,  on  your  front  page  in 
defense  of  liberty,  and  in  lan¬ 
guage  we  the  people  can  under¬ 
stand.” 


Papers  Commended 

Asheville,  N.  C. — North  Ca^ 
lina  Commission  on  Inter-Racial 
Cooperation  recently  adopted  » 
resolution  commending  the 
Asheville  Citizen  and  Times  for 
“their  policy  of  giving  no 
cial  emphasis  to  the  race  el^ 
ment  in  crime  news.” 


Guild  Loses  in  Chicago 

Chicago— In  a  collective  bar 
gaining  election  held  recmW 
at  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  American  Newspaptf 
Guild  was  defeated  by  a  vote  <» 
35  to  22. 
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-  1  Railroad's 
'Classified'  Ads 
'  Win  Attention 

I  San  Francisco  —  Success  of 

I  one  inch  advertisements  has 

caused  the  Southern  Pacific  to 
'  amplify  the  novel  ad  program 

■  stressing  its  Daylight  train  be¬ 

tween  here  and  Los  Angeles. 

Beginning  with  one  insertion 
weekly,  the  program  was 
stepped  up  to  six  ads  daily  in 
each  of  the  four  San  Francisco 
newspapers.  Copy  is  classified- 
type  appearing  under  10-point 
heads  such  as:  “Driving  to  Los 
.tngeles?”,  “For  Rent,”  and  “Per¬ 
sonal". 

Copy  explains  that  “Engineer 
will  drive  you  on  streamlined 
Daylight  for  only  $6.60  one 
way.”  .  .  .  “Comfortable  seat  on 
streamlined  Daylight  from  nib- 
her  cushions”  is  “for  rent”  or 
"Will  the  gentleman  who  drove 
to  Los  Angeles  last  week  recall 
to  how  tired  he  was  .  .  .” 
er  “They’re  getting  attention,  all 

«•  right,”  said  Herbert  Reynolds, 

he  vice-president,  Foote,  Cone  & 

ce  Belding  Agency.  Southern  Pa¬ 

le-  ciflc  had  referred  E  &  P’s  in- 
he  quiry  to  Reynolds  with  the  ex- 
ne  planation  that:  “They’re  his 

[ht  baby,”  after  noting:  “The  ads 

are  causing  a  lot  of  comment.” 
jss  Reynolds  said  the  stepped-up 
in-  insertion  campaign  was  a  one- 

Ir.  week  only,  and  that  this  style 

ill-  of  copy  has  been  used  only  in 

rer  San  Francisco.  Indications  were 

lid  next  move  would  hinge  on 

ri-  ^attention  achieved. 

jy-  ▼ 

hi-  — — — 


Advertising  Survey 

continued  from  page  14 


vertising  practices,  sales  volume, 
etc. 

Results  will  be  tabulated  in 
three  circulation  groups:  under 
35,000,  35.000  to  100,000,  and 
over  i00,000. 

Blank  questionnaires  have 
been  distributed  with  the  latest 
issue  of  NAEA’s  monthly  publi¬ 
cation. 

Benn  Kay,  Milwaukee  Senti¬ 
nel,  is  handling  the  survey  on 
cooperatives,  and  John  Lewis  of 
the  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press  the  one  on  utilities. 

Retail  Glossary 

IN  AN  EFFORT  to  eliminate 

confusion  of  terms  commonly 
used  in  newspaper  advertising 
by  retail  stores,  J.  N.  Adam  tc 
Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  recently  used 
a  full  page  for  its  dictionary  of 
terms  for  “good  buymanship.” 

The  “dictionary”  included 
meanings  of  the  terms.  Former¬ 
ly,  Originally,  Regularly,  Sale, 
Usually,  Savings  of  1/2,  Clear¬ 
ance,  Seconds  or  Irregulars,  Spe¬ 
cial  Purchase,  and  Exclusive. 

Alaska  Market 

A  SALES  MAP  of  Alaska,  said 

to  be  the  first  ever  compiled 
in  the  Territory,  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Alaska  Market  Re¬ 
search  and  Sales  Co.,  in  An¬ 
chorage. 

Entiled  “Alaska — a  $62,000,000 
Market,”  the  brochure  includes 
key  cities  and  towns,  distribu¬ 


tion  centers,  railroads,  high¬ 
ways,  sales  boundaries,  etc. 

President  of  the  company  is 
Allan  V.  Chapman,  Jr.,  a  war 
veteran. 

Linage  Up  in  Canada 

NEWSPAPER  linage  in  Canada 

increased  17%  in  March  over 
the  same  month  last  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  latest  survey  re¬ 
port  of  the  Canadian  Daily  News¬ 
papers  Association.  National 
linage  was  up  10.2%,  local  20% 
and  classified  18.3%. 

■ 

W.  Weisenburger  Dies; 
Publicist,  NAM  Official 

Walter  B.  Weisenburger,  59, 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manu¬ 
facturers  and  a  former  newspa¬ 
per  man,  died  suddenly  June  23 
in  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

He  began  newspaper  and  pub¬ 
licity  work  while  in  high  school 
and  wrote  sports  stories  for  the 
Hannibal  (Mo.)  Journal,  his 
hometown  newspaper.  He  later 
worked  on  newspapers  at  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Ill.,  Duluth,  Minn.,  and 
then  returned  to  become  ^itor 
of  the  Journal.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  his  post  with  the 
NAM  in  1934. 

■ 

Collins  in  New  Job 

Kenneth  Collins,  former  exec¬ 
utive  on  the  New  York  Times 
and  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
has  resigned  from  Donahue  & 
Coe  agency  to  be  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  public  relations  and 
advertising  for  Burlington  Mills 
Corp. 


Local  Industry 
Starts  PR  Ads 
In  Rockford 

Rockford,  Ill. — ^This  city,  noted 
as  a  machine  tool  center,  has 
joined  the  ranks  of  other  com¬ 
munities  where  industry  is  tak¬ 
ing  its  story  to  the  public. 

Leading  off  in  the  Sunday 
Morning  Star  and  Monday  Reg¬ 
ister-Republic  of  June  8-9,  the 
Mattison  Machine  Works  used  a 
full  spage  of  space  to  explain  to 
the  public  the  origin  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  the  products  it  makes  and 
how  they  are  used,  and  how  the 
organization  has  grown  through 
the  reinvestment  of  reasonable 
profits. 

The  program  started  here  is 
the  result  of  the  Rockford  In¬ 
dustrial  Marketers,  local  chapter 
of  the  National  Industrial  Ad¬ 
vertisers  Association,  accepting 
the  challenge  of  selling  the  free 
enterprise  system  as  exemplified 
in  the  companies  for  whom  they 
work  as  individuals. 

A  program  was  worked  out 
which  involves  running  a  page 
of  space  once  each  week,  copy 
being  devoted  to  the  story  of  one 
of  the  participating  manufactur¬ 
ers.  It  was  felt  that  this  per¬ 
mitted  sufficient  flexibility  so 
that  each  company  could  deal 
with  the  facts  which  were  pe¬ 
culiar  to  its  own  operation.  To 
preserve  a  campaign  continuity, 
each  company  is  using  a  com¬ 
mon  masthead  with  the  phrase, 
“Rockford  Produces  for  Pros¬ 
perity,”  as  a  keynote. 
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NATURE  makes  beer! 


•  Beer  is  a  product  of  the  natural 
process  of  fermentation.  No  head¬ 
lines  immortalized  the  discovery 
that— for  some  reason— a  very 
palatable  beverage  could  be  had 
by  leaving  grain  in  a  hollow  stone, 
out  in  the  open  where  it  would 
catch  the  rain.  Nevertheless,  Prim¬ 
itive  Man  had  learned  one  of 
Nature’s  most  important  secrets. 

Science  vs.  witchcraft 

Beer  continued  to  be  made  just 
about  that  way  for  a  good  many 
centuries.  Sometimes  the  brew 
didn’t  turn  out  as  well  as  at  other 


times.  WTien  this  happened,  the 
brewmaster  blamed  the  brownies 
and  hobgoblins  and  sang  ritual¬ 
istic  songs  to  keep  the  evil  spirits 
away  from  his  brew. 

Then  science  stepped  in  to  take 
a  hand.  First,  a  Dutchman,  named 
van  Leeuwenhoek,  put  yeast  under 
a  microscope  and  analyzed  some 
of  its  functions  for  the  brewing  in¬ 
dustry.  Then  the  great  Louis  Pas¬ 
teur  revealed  his  discovery  that 
yeast  is  the  cause  of  fermentation 
and  that  this  could  be  affected  by 
conditions  of  the  air.  Today, 
thanks  to  van  Leeuwenhoek,  Pas¬ 


teur  and  others,  there  is  no  longer 
any  mysticism  about  brewing. 

From  the  malting  of  the  barley 
to  the  final  packaging,  science 
controls  and  protects  the  whole 
process  to  insure  that  beer,  the 
beverage  of  moderation  enjoyed 
by  millions  of  Americans,  is  brewed 
to  the  highest  standards. 

Guiding  hand 

But  Man’s  scientific  knowledge 
merely  enables  him  to  brew  a  bet¬ 
ter  beer  than  he  could  in  the  days 
of  brownies  and  hobgoblins.  To¬ 
day,  as  then,  Nature  makes  beer. 


go 
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Hutchins  Report  Hit 
By  California  Editors 


By  Campbell  Watson 

STANFORD  UNIVERSITY 

Calif. — Danger  spots  in  the 

editor’s  course  were  cl - - 

the  ninth  Cali¬ 
fornia  Editorial  ^  ’’T—  ■ 

Conference  ft- 
here.  f.  .. 

The  range  was  H  , 
from  Europe  to  ^ 
the  home  town, 
and  was  accom-  ^  t  ^ 
panied  by  warn-  S. 
ing  that  failure 
to  behave  will 
result  in  a  re- 
stricted  freedom 
of  the  press. 

Opposition  to  Saflev 
the  Hutchins  re- 

port  of  the  Commission  on  Free  --  -  - 
dom  of  the  Press  was  expressed  policing  ourselves, 
by  representatives  of  122  news 
and  newspaper  organizations 
represented  at  the  three-day  ses¬ 
sions.  A  minority  maintained 
such  needling  served  to  keep 
the  press  alert. 

Two  speakers.  Stanley  Beau- 
baire  of  Hanford  Sentinel  and 
Chicago  Record  and  Paul  C. 

Bodenhamer  of  Redding  Record- 
Searchlight,  deviated  from  pre¬ 
pared  addresses  to  flay  lobbying 
in  state  and  national  capitals. 

And  a  warning  that  newspapers 
are  hard  to  read  was  sounded  by 
Clifford  F.  Weigle,  Stanford, 
who  presented  recordings 
sample  stories. 

Uniform  Editorial  Space 


newspaper  discipline  is  by  pub-  .  W 

. .  lie  discipline.  He  noted  circula-  y 

charted  at  tions  told  the  public's  view.  Even 
papers  join  in  this  discipline,  he 
said. 

Frank  Clough,  Speidel  News- 
papers,  said  the  Commission  m 

report  itself  had  carried  only 

a  portion  of  an  editorial  by  At  California  conference:  Left  to  t 
William  Allen  White  which  it  papers;  Kenneth  S.  Conn,  San  Joi 
used  to  stress  its  criticism.  Lovett,  Peninsular  Newspapers; 
Clough,  former  Emporia  (Kas.)  Newsi 

Gazette  managing  editor,  said  he 

believed  the  full  text  of  the  edi-  the  decision  that  this  was  de- 
torial  would  show  White  was  termined  by  newspaper  size, 
referring  to  a  specific  case  and  Frank  Clarvoe,  San  Francisco 
not  to  newspapers  in  general.  News,  opposed  participation  on 
In  summary,  Clough  observed  the  ground  it  hampered  editorial 
that  discussions  at  newspaper  action.  The  others  felt  it  essen- 
sessions  had  shown  “we  are  tial  on  small  papers. 

_ *. ..J."  Describing  experiences  of  30 

Ray  'Spangler,  Redwood  City  years  in  Washington.  Lyle  C. 
Tribune,  contended  the  report  Wilson,  United  Press,  scored  re¬ 
called  for  self-inspection.  He  cent  charges  newspapers  had 
urged  editors  to  face  the  situa-  been  responsible  for  friction  de- 
tion,  praising  the  Akron  (O. )  laying  legislation. 

Beacon  Journal  forum  plan.  He  “i  have  frankly  told  several 
said  editors  should  subscribe  to  congressmen  that  so  far  as  press 
some  features  of  the  report  in  associations  are  concerned,  their 
principle.  complaints  are  petulance  and 

Why  Police  NewspKipers?  nonsense.’  Wilson  said. 

Floor  comment  was  particu-  „ 
larly  intense  on  the  report’s  pro- 

sTnyV'cruicism  S"|r!z.ligh1er  among  f  group 

®-Why  piS  inThe  nowapapor  «'  paratroopora. 

;  profession  to  be  policed?”  The  newspaper  s  duty  is  to 

queried  Merritt  C.  Speidel  of  tell  the  total  cost  of  govern- 
Speidel  Newspapers.  “Is  there  ment,”  said  Abe  Mellinkoff,  San 
any  reason  why  a  newspaper  Francisco  Chronicle,  in  conclud- 
A  panel  on  the  auction  of  should  be  guided  by  a  commis-  ing  a  survey  of  municipal  gov- 

editorial  assumption  of  political  sion?"  ernments.  Benefits  of  a  well- 

roles  failed  to  agree.  Cost  warn-  “Nothing  was  gained  by  the  ^Pt  morgue  were  told  by 
ings  came  in  several  talks,  with  personal  abuse  system  used  by  paries  Husha^  Glendale  Neuis^ 
Alden  C  Waite  San  Pedro  editors  of  the  19th  Century,  and  Press.  Alden  Waite  said  use  of 
News-Pilot,  advocating  a  system  carried  over  into  this  century,”  a  fixed  nomadvertising  quota 
of  using  a  regular  and  unvary-  said  Safley.  daily  saved  17/6%  in  compo^ng 

ing  daily  allotment  of  editorial  Elinor  Cogswell,  ^itor,  Palo  room  man-hours  per  page.  The 
space  to  save  composing  room  Alto  Times,  asked  if  it  would  be  ®  of?, 

expense.  feasible  tor  newspaper  people  to  '  '  “ 

The  Commission  report  came  set  up  a  commission  to  report  to 
up  for  attention  in  the  first  mes-  professional  orgamzations.  Ben 
sage  of  the  program  over  which  Kimber, 

J.  C.  Safley,  San  Diego  Union,  training 
was  chairman.  Thomas  M.  New-  commissi 
ell,  Stanford  University,  pref- 
aced  his  report  on  a  survey  of  wood  Cit 
public  opinion  of  newspapers  by 
summarizing  the  meaning  of  the  showed  ( 
report.  faction  o' 

“It  means,  in  effect.”  he  said,  nient  an^ 

“that  if  certain  members  of  the  nnent  1 
press  do  not  begin  to  behave  coirelat® 
themselves  society  will  have  to  satisfactK 
restrict  them.”  The  issue  hit  its  Appr 
stride  in  a  panel  discussion  con-  xhe  su 
ducted  by  Dr.  Raymond  W.  Law-  whelmini 
rence,  Oakland  Tribune.  papers,  4 

’Few  Back  to  Report'  of  varyir 

Dr.  Lawrence  sought  to  curb 
one  phase  of  discussion  by  ask-  handled 
ing  if  most  all  were  not  agreed  niore  coi 
the  Commission  proposal  for  an  obswved. 
independent  agency  of  criticism  P' 

was  impracticable.  This  served  what  the 
to  stir  a  fresh  burst  of  discus-  unfairnes 
sion.  Lawrence  modified  his  paigns,” 
summation,  with  a  quick  glance  critical  1 
at  the  clock,  with  the  remark:  probably 
“It  seems  few  back  the  report,  Roosi 
the  majority  of  us  are  critical.”  stands  w 
Panel  members  were:  A  pane 

Neal  Van  Sooy,  Santa  Paula  the  ^ito) 

Chronicle,  who  contended  best  in  local 


Suit  Quashed 
In  False  Story 
Of  Auto  Death 


Hartford,  Conn. — The  demur¬ 
rer  of  the  defendant,  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Times,  in  an  action  brought 
by  Doreen  C.  O’Connell  of  Hart 
ford  and  her  mother,  Margaret 
West  of  Torrington,  has  been 
sustained  by  Superior  Court 
Judge  John  M,  Comley. 

The  plaintiffs  sued  for  $20,- 
000  damages  for  the  publication 
of  a  story  to  the  effect  the  daugh 
ter  was  killed  in  an  automobile 
accident  near  Stamford,  Set.  3. 
1945. 

The  plaintiffs  claim  the  story 
“was  utterly  false,  unfounded 
and  untrue.” 

Judge  Comley  holds  the  com¬ 
plaint  cannot  be  sustained  on 
the  ground  that  it  states  a  cause 
of  action  for  libel.  He  points  out 
libel  is  a  ‘false  and  malicious 
publication  of  a  person  which 
exposes  him  to  public  ridicule, 
hatred  or  contempt,  or  hinders 
virtuous  men  from  associating 
with  him.” 

Obviously  there  is  nothing  of 
that  nature  in  the  mere  state¬ 
ment  that  the  plaintiff’s  daugh 
ter  had  been  killed  in  an  auto 
bile  accident.  Judge  Comley 
said. 

As  to  the  plaintiffs  claim  the 
publication  was  an  actionable 
invasion  of  their  right  of  pri¬ 
vacy,  the  court  says  there  has 
been  no  violation  of  that  right 
in  this  case.  He  says  the  de¬ 
fendant  has  not  unreasonably 
exposed  to  the  public  the  pri¬ 
vate  affairs  of  the  plaintiffs. 

“It  has  simply  published  a 
factual  statement  about  the 
daughter  which  was  not  true. 
Had  it  been  true  it  would  have 
been  a  subject  for  newspaper 
reporting.  The  only  complaint 
which  the  plaintiffs  have  is  that 
the  story  was  an  error  which  «- 
curred  because  of  the  defend 
ant’s  negligence. 

“It  involved  no  exposure  of 
the  daughter’s  conduct  or 
sonality.  It  did  not  exploit  n*f 
name  or  photograph  for  adw 
tising  purposes.  It  was  not  prat 
ed  for  the  purpose  of  exciw 
public  curiosity  or  direcnnl 
public  attention  toward  her 
was  just  a  plain  n’istake.  ra* 
is  not  the  kind  of  publW 
against  which  the  so-called 
of  privacy  may  be  invoked.  j 

■  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  Jhm  2t. 


Postal  Rates  Stand 

Washington — As  had  been 
forecast  (E&P,  June  7.  p.  13), 
congressional  leaders  have  de¬ 
cided  against  a  general  revi¬ 
sion  of  postal  rates  this  year 
which,  among  other  things, 
would  have  cost  publishers  us¬ 
ing  second-class  mail  an  addi¬ 
tional  $8,200,000  annually. 
Meanwhile  a  study  is  being 
made  of  possible  operating 
economies  in  Department  oper¬ 
ation  which  would  cut  into  the 
deficit. 


^enned^TeU^TexoM 
'Of  Army  Radio  Order 


By  David  Rasco 

AMARILLO,  Tex.  —  Edward 
Kennedy,  Paris  AP  bureau 
diief  who  flashed  the  world  on 
Germany’s  surrender,  told  his 
^tory  to  Texas  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  in  convention  here  last 
veek. 

It  was  Kennedy’s  first  detailed 
public  explanation  of  how  and 
why  he  broke  the  story  on  the 
end  of  the  European  war — 24 
hours  before  heads  of  state  and 
military  commanders  wanted  it 
announced. 

Kennedy,  now  managing  edi- 

ttor  of  the  Santa  Barbara  ( Calif. ) 
Hews-Press,  addressed  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  Texas  Press  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Texas  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

He  said  he  now  has  in  his  pos¬ 
session  a  letter  from  Maj.  Gen. 
Bedell  Smith,  present  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Russia,  admitting  that 
SHAEF  had  ordered  the  Flens- 
burg  radio  to  broadcast  the  sur¬ 
render  announcement  “in  order 
to  save  lives.”  and  that  he  felt 
he  was  justified  in  sending  his 
story  out.  He  said  he  did  not 
know  that  SHAEF  had  ordered 
the  broadcast  at  the  time  he 
broke  the  release. 

Appeasement  to  Russia  was 
responsible  for  the  delay  in  tell¬ 
ing  an  anxious  world  that  Euro¬ 
pean  hostilities  were  over,  Ken¬ 
nedy  asserted. 

^  'Russians  Wanted  Time' 

V  "The  Russians  wanted  time  to 
stage’  a  surrender  ceremony  in 
Berlin,  before  the  real  surrender 
It  Reims  (France)  was  an¬ 
nounced,”  Kennedy  charged. 
'This  simply  was  for  propa¬ 
ganda  purposes.” 

He  intimated  the  Russian  an¬ 
nouncement  from  Berlin  would 
have  given  the  impression  that 
the  Germans  had  surrendered  to 
them  and  that  they  had  won  the 
■  war.  They  intended  to  mention 
the  Reims  signing  as  a  mere  for¬ 
mality. 

The  former  AP  veteran  (since 
1932)  traced  back  to  May  7, 1945, 
date  of  German  capitulation.  As 
Paris  bureau  chief,  he  was  in 
charge  of  all  AP  coverage  on 
the  Western  Front.  With  16 
other  newsmen,  including  Rus- 
A  sian  representatives,  he  wit- 
'  nessed  the  actual  signing  cere¬ 
mony  at  Reims.  The  party  was 
returned  to  Paris,  where  they 
owaited  military  clearance  of 
Iheir  top-bracket  story. 

Without  full  explanation,  the 
military  announced  delay  after 
delay  in  releasing  the  story. 
i  Jren  Kennedy  heard  a  British 
Moadcasting  Co.  report  that  it 
had  monitored  a  German  broad¬ 
cast  announcing  the  surrender. 

Kennedy  said  he  went  to  the 
wief  censor  of  SHAEF,  telling 
him  the  news  had  been  released. 

“I  told  him  I  was  in  the  same 
PMition  as  an  editor  back  in  the 
States.”  he  recalled.  “I  had  ob- 
Krved  the  pledge  up  until  then, 
f  news  had  been  released! 

“I  no  longer  felt  bound  by  the 
pledge,  after  telling  the  party 

1  *#ITOIl 


concerned  of  my  intentions — 
which  Is  the  ordinary  procedure 
in  cases  where  the  release  date 
has  been  broken.” 

“The  Germans  are  announcing 
it,”  he  told  the  censor.  “I’m 
going  to  send  it  out.” 

’The  censor  shrugged  his  shoul¬ 
ders  and  told  him  to  go  ahead, 
Kennedy  said.  The  censor  be¬ 
lieved  military  control  of  com¬ 
munications  was  complete  and 
Kennedy  wouldn’t  be  able  to  get 
his  dispatch  through. 

“I  went  to  the  military  phone 
and  called  London,”  he  said. 
“The  connection  was  very  bad, 
but  I  got  300  words  through  be¬ 
fore  the  circuit  failed.  I  wasn’t 
cut  off,  as  reported.” 

From  London  the  news  flashed 
across  the  United  States  and  on 
the  world  AP  hook-up.  In  a  few 
minutes  Paris  dailies  were  on 
the  streets  with  surrender  ex¬ 
tras.  quoting  the  Kennedy  dis¬ 
patch. 

AP  Refused  to  Fire  Him 

He  was  called  on  the  carpet. 
His  credentials  as  a  correspond¬ 
ent  were  withdrawn  by  the 
Army. 

AP  headquarters  refused  to 
fire  him  or  to  accept  his  resigna¬ 
tion.  the  41-year-old  newsman 
told  the  Texans. 

“I  never  received  a  full  hear¬ 
ing,”  Kennedy  said.  A  few 
months  later,  some  of  the  facts 
were  presented  to  General  Eis¬ 
enhower. 

“The  Army  finally  admitted  it 
had  authorized  the  German 
broadcast,”  he  declared.  “But 
the  Army  never  admits  it  is 
wrong!” 

Kennedy  said  he  had  two  or 
three  other  reasons  for  breaking 
the  story,  each  in  itself  “valid.^ 

“We  had  been  promised  there 
would  be  no  more  political  cen¬ 
sorship,”  he  reported.  “This  was 
political  censorship — by  admis¬ 
sion  of  the  chief  public  relations 
officers  in  SHAEF. 

“We  had  been  told  that  once 
the  war  was  over  there  would 
be  no  more  censorship  at  all — 
except  on  strictly  military 
items.”  Kennedy  added.  “I  had 
seen  the  war  end.  I  knew  it  was 
over.  There  should  have  been 
no  more  censorship.” 

His  credentials  as  a  corre¬ 
spondent  were  returned  to  Ken¬ 
nedy  months  after  he  left 
Europe.  (Recently  he  received 
a  theater  ribbon  and  a  diploma 
for  patriotic  services.) 

Kennedy  was  brought  here 
from  Santa  Barbara  by  the  Ama¬ 
rillo  News-Globe. 

Fulks  and  Donosky 
Head  Texas  Groups 
AMARILLO.  Tex.  —  Paul  W. 

Fulks  of  the  Wolfe  City  Sun 
is  new  president  of  the  Texas 
Press  Association  and  M.  M. 
Donosky  of  the  Dallas  News  is 
president  of  Texas  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  Both 
were  elected  at  final  sessions  of 
the  two  organizations’  joint  con- 


ColoT  Ad  Cracks 
Three  Records 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — ^The  pulling 
power  of  color  ads  in  newspa¬ 
pers  was  demonstrated  by  a  re¬ 
cent  full-page  roto  ad  in  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express  by  J.  N. 
Adam  &  Co.  featuring  cotton 
dresses  at  $2.99. 

The  store  reported  the  ad  re¬ 
sulted  in  three  new  records  in 
the  basement  department — a 
record  number  of  phone  orders, 
a  record  number  of  mail  orders 
and  a  record  number  of  floor 
sales.  Phone  orders  were  re¬ 
ported  twice  as  heavy  as  floor 
sales. 


vention  here  last  weekend. 

Serving  with  Fulks  will  be 
Robert  Matherne,  Goose  Creek 
Sun,  vicepresident:  Deskin  Wells, 
Wellington  Leader,  reelected 
secretary-treasurer. 

With  Donosky  will  be  Millar 
Cope,  Marshall  News-Messenger, 
vicepresident;  A.  E.  Clarkson, 
Houston  Post,  re-elected  treas¬ 
urer. 

An  invitation  from  W.  R. 
Beaumier,  publisher  of  the  Luf¬ 
kin  News,  to  meet  in  Lufkin 
next  year,  was  referred  to  the 
board  of  directors. 

Awards  by  the  convention  in¬ 
cluded:  Joe  Taylor  award  for 
best  editorial,  Dalhart  Texan; 
best  all-around  weekly.  Mission 
Times;  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  agricultural  news  promo¬ 
tion  award.  Paris  Daily  News 
and  Memphis  Democrat. 

Walter  Humphrey,  editor  of 
Fort  Worth  Press,  announced  a 
new  $100  prize  for  the  best  edi¬ 
torial  in  support  of  soil  conser¬ 
vation  work. 

Approximately  250  publishers 
from  all  parts  of  the  state  and 
their  wives  attended  the  meet¬ 
ings. 

The  associations  came  together 
for  lunch,  an  afternoon  session 
and  a  barbecue  given  by  the 
Amarillo  Globe-News  at  Palo 
Duro  Canyon. 

The  newsprint  question  was 
discussed  by  E.  L.  Kurth,  presi¬ 
dent,  and  R.  W.  Wortham,  Jr., 
executive  vicepresident,  of  the 
Southland  Paper  Mills. 

Wortham  agreed  that  for  the 
first  time  in  recent  years  a  ray 
of  hope  was  seen  in  the  news¬ 
print  situation. 

The  second  newsprint  machine 
at  the  Southland  Mills  should  be 
in  production  Jan  .1,  1948,  which 
will  double  the  capacity  of  the 
mill.  A  third  machine  is  being 
considered  for  installation  at 
Lufkin,  the  paper  mill  executive 
stated. 

E.  W.  Jackson  of  Austin,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Southwest  School  of 
Printing  at  Dallas,  reported  that 
of  the  88  students  enrolled  in  the 
past  year,  only  six  of  the  43  who 
have  left  the  school  have  not 
gone  into  the  printing  trade. 

After  Jackson’s  talk,  a  motion 
was  passed  by  the  Texas  Press 
Association  that  individual  mem¬ 
bers  endorse  and  support  the 
Southwest  School  of  Printing  as 
well  as  contributing  $1  a  month 
per  individual  printer  or  press¬ 
man  employed  in  each  member’s 
plant  toward  the  support  of  the 
school. 


Use  Classified 
To  Sell  Disployg 
Admen  Urged 

Berkeley,  Calif. — Use  of  class¬ 
ified  advertising  to  sell  display 
space  is  urged  by  Morton  J.  A. 
McDonald,  classified  advertising 
manager,  Oakland  ( Calif. )  Tri¬ 
bune. 

The  agate  lines  provide  tang¬ 
ible  results  which  will  prove 
newspaper  pulling  power  to  re¬ 
luctant  or  wavering  accounts, 
McDonald  said  in  a  speech  be¬ 
fore  the  California  Newspaper 
Advertising  Association’s  con¬ 
vention  here  recently. 

“Display  results  are  real  but 
elusive,’’  McDonald  said. 

“Classified  results  are  tangible. 
Five  women  want  that  second 
hand  washing  machine,  ten  men 
want  that  salesman’s  job. 

“A  bank  is  skeptical.  Induce 
it  to  advertise  ‘Auto  Loans’  by 
the  month.  Institutional  quarter 
pages  will  come  voluntarily.” 

“You  can  get  a  much  higher 
rate  from  want  ads,”  McDonald 
reminded.  “You  may  have  to 
train  your  merchants  to  use 
smaller  ads,  and  habituate  them 
to  pay  higher  rates.” 

Suggestions  on  mechanics  of 
handling  copy  included; 

“Get  a  young  man,  install  him 
as  ‘city  editor’  with  the  task  of 
covering  every  commercial  story 
with  a  staff  of  reporters.”  One 
possibility  is  to  contact  the  local 
high  school  English  department, 
arrange  to  employ  journalism 
students  on  a  part  time  basis 
with  scholastic  credits  for  their 
work.  'This  was  done  recently  by 
the  Oakland  Shopping  News,  he 
reported. 

■ 

New  Trade-Mark  Rules 
Are  Effective  July  5 

Washington  —  Revised  rules 
and  regulations  on  registration 
of  trade-marks,  set  up  under  toe 
Lanham  Act,  become  effective 
July  5. 

Registrability  has  been  made 
more  liberal.  So-called  “service  ” 
marks  used  in  the  sale  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  services,  “certifica¬ 
tion”  marks,  and  “collective” 
marks  may  be  protected. 


MOVING? 

VlTHEN  moving,  help  us 
^  give  you  prompt  service 
by  notifying  us  in  advance, 
and  by  giving  us  both  old 
and  new  addresses. 

The  paper  situation  limits 
us  to  copies  enough  only  to 
supply  our  current  sulascrlp- 
tlon  list.  Back  copies  are 
scarce!  Avoid  loss  of  your 
copies  by  renewing  promptly. 
Watch  your  renewal  due- 
date  on  the  address  section 
of  your  wrapper. 
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Admen  and  Retailers 
Exchange  Copy  Ideas 


CHICAGO  —  Newspapers  today 

are  “at  a  new  peak”  of  adver¬ 
tising  efficiency,  James  W.  Egan, 
Jr.,  advertising  director  of  the 
Toledo  ( O. )  Blade  and  president 
of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association,  told  an 
audience  of  retailers  here  this 
week. 

Speaking  before  the  sales  pro¬ 
motion  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Egan  said  the  daily 
newspapers  will  be  a  more  effi¬ 
cient  advertising  medium  than 
ever  before,  if  it  is  properly 
used. 

“As  goods  get  harder  to  sell 
and  buyers  start  to  make  mis¬ 
takes  again,”  he  declared,  “many 
merchants  will  charge  advertis¬ 
ing  is  becoming  less  effective. 

“I  think  you  will  see  an  era  of 
great  shuffling  of  vicepresidents 
in  charge  of  publicity,  advertis¬ 
ing  managers,  copywriters,  art 
directors  and  production  mana¬ 
gers.  It  is  quite  likely  that  some 
store  managements  will  say  to 
newspapers,  ‘Your  paper  isn’t 
pulling  as  it  used  to.’  ” 

Effective  Promotion  Needed 

To  make  their  advertising 
more  effective,  said  Mr.  Egan, 
retailers  will  have  to  stock  good 
merchandise  and  develop  the 
effective  promotion,  that  was 
allowed  to  slip  during  wartime. 

Describing  the  services  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  that  the  newspapers 
have  undertaken  in  recent  years, 
Mr.  Egan  said:  “Newspapers 
have  been  preparing  for  the  era 
we  are  now  entering  for  six  or 
seven  years  through  the  NAEA 
and  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
A  wealth  of  facts  and  informa¬ 
tion  on  markets  and  on  advertis¬ 
ing  is  at  the  disposal  of  stores.” 

Mr.  Egan  talked  at  a  session 
on  newspaper  advertising  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  joint  committee  of 
the  NRDGA  and  NAEA.  The 
newspaper  session  June  26  was 
part  of  a  three-day  convention 
directed  by  Howard  P.  Abra¬ 
hams,  manager  of  NRDGA’s 
sales  promotion  division.  B. 
Lewis  Posen,  of  Hochschild. 
Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  headed 
the  committee  for  NRIKxA  and 
Herbert  Wyman  of  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Post-Gazette  for  NAEA. 

6  Steps  Recommended 

Mr.  Posen  suggested  six  steps 
toward  smoothing  advertising 
procedures: 

“1.  Get  copy  and  layouts 
okayed  in  the  rough  whenever 
possible. 

“2.  Have  artwork  signed  by 
the  buyer  before  it  goes  to  the 
newspaper. 

“3.  See  a  complete  proof,  with 
all  art  in  place  if  possible,  two 
days  before  publication.  .  .  . 

“4.  See  a  revised  proof,  with 
major  corrections  made,  on  the 
day  before  publication.  .  .  .  Let 
all  the  Very  Important  People 
see  this  last  proof,  but  have  an 
undersstanding  about  all  that 
last-minute  stuff. 

“5.  Be  sure  all  corrections  and 
all  opinions  have  been  gathered 


and  considered  —  and  then  let 
’er  go.  .  .  . 

“6.  See  that  tear  sheets  are 
distributed  where  they  will  do 
the  most  good  —  to  all  parties 
concerned,  plus  enough  for  your 
customers’  bulletin  boards,  and 
enough  for  your  files  and  for 
display  in  departments  where 
necessary.” 

More  attention  to  research  in 
display  advertising  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  retailers  by  Carl 
V.  Haecker,  of  W.  T.  Grant  Co. 

Robert  J.  Powderly  of  Kresge 
Co.,  warned  that  only  through 
improved  sales  promotion  can 
the  present  production  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods  be  moved  from  fac¬ 
tories  to  the  American  public. 
■ 

Back-to-School 
And  Furs  In 
Selling  Kit 

Keyed  with  the  month’s  two 
major  promotion  events,  Fur 
Sales  and  Back-to-School  activi¬ 
ties,  the  August  Monthly  Selling 
Kit,  prepared  by  the  Retail  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA,  was  distributed 
to  members  this  week. 

The  Back-to-School  Section 
contains  information  on  the 
potential  school  market,  a  time¬ 
table  for  the  promotion,  21 
tested  promotion  ideas,  a  list  of 
items  for  school  use,  and  an 
illustrated  report  on  school  ap¬ 
parel. 

August  being  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  fur  sale  months  of  the  year, 
the  kit’s  advertising  success 
story  concerns  Eilers’  Furriers, 
a  Huron,  S.  D.,  shop  devoted 
entirely  to  fur  garments.  The 
store,  in  a  town  of  barely  12,000, 
has  in  20  years  developed  busi¬ 
ness  in  every  section  of  the 
country,  and  its  business  now 
amounts  to  $175,000  annually, 
of  which  5.5%  is  invested  in 
newspaper  advertising. 

Right  through  the  depression 
and  South  Dakota’s  severe  dust 
storms,  William  Eilers,  the 
owner,  continued  to  advertise 
consistently.  He  declares,  “Busi¬ 
ness  can  never  be  so  poor  that 
a  store  can  cut  down  on  news¬ 
paper  advertising  —  never  so 
good  that  aggressive  advertising 
will  fail  to  pay  dividends." 


C.  McM.  Purdy 
Joins  Bureau 

Charles  McMorris  Purdy  has 
joined  the  Bureau  of  .Advertis¬ 
ing,  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  as  assistant 
director  of  promotion. 

Long  a  newspaperman  and 
onetime  foreign  correspondent 
for  the  Christian  Science  Mon¬ 
itor,  he  was  formerly  radio  di¬ 
rector  and  copy  executive  at 
Ferry-Hanly  Co.,  copy  executive 
at  Tracy-Locke-I^wson,  Inc.,  and 
account  executive  at  Caples  Co. 


Guild  Convention 

continued  from  page  7 

a  panel  discussion.  Kroll  re¬ 
minded  the  delegates:  “Remem¬ 
ber.  the  ANG-CIO  has  a  date 
in  1948.” 

Kroll  offered  the  following  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  what  ANG  mem¬ 
bers  can  do  to  aid  CIO  political 
action:  “By  virtue  of  your  pro¬ 
fession  and  background  and 
training,  there  are  many  spe¬ 
cific  assignments  which  you  are 
especially  well  equipped  to 
handle.  We  need  people  who  can 
write  pamphlets,  leaflets,  bul¬ 
letins,  edit  newspapers,  write 
speeches,  radio  programs — the 
million  and  one  editorial  and 
publicity  details  on  which  a  po¬ 
litical  campaign  and  a  political 
organization  thrives. 

“You  can  also  help  the  labor 
press,  which  is  sorely  in  need 
of  aid  from  professional,  trainM 
newspapermen.” 

Among  changes  adopted  in  the 
ANG  constitution  were  broaden¬ 
ing  of  eligibility  for  guild  mem¬ 
bership  to  include  persons  em¬ 
ployed  on  “news  feature”  as 
well  as  news  publications;  that 
the  convention  take  place  be¬ 
tween  June  1  and  Sept.  1.  and 
that  a  guild  member  may  be  ex¬ 
pelled  for  working  for  lower 
wages,  or  longer  hours  than 
have  been  established  by  guild 
contract  for  that  category  of 
work. 

An  lEB  recommendation  that 
provisions  which  have  hereto¬ 
fore  prevented  salaried  officers 
of  ANG.  except  the  executive 
vicepresident  and  secretary- 
treasurer,  or  employes  of  ANG 
or  locals  from  serving  on  lEB, 
be  eliminated  brought  vigorous 
support  for  the  minority  report 
advocating  no  change.  After  the 
minority  report  was  adopted, 
leaving  the  two  sections  as  they 
were,  a  motion  carried  to  refer 
the  matter  back  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion  committee. 

Paid  Presidency  Plan 

Loses  by  242  to  91 

THE  proposition  calling  for 

establishment  of  three  full¬ 
time  paid  officers,  including 
president,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  organization, 
and  secretary-treasurer,  was  de¬ 
feated  by  a  roll  call  vote. 
242  13/14  to  91  1/14.  shortly  be¬ 
fore  midnight  Tuesday. 

It  was  the  first  roll  call  of  the 
delegates  who  had  debated  the 
question  during  the  afternoon 
and  again  in  the  evening.  The 
outcome  was  interpreted  by  anti- 
Murray  forces  as  a  defeat  for 
President  Murray,  who  had 
urged  such  a  change  in  the  Guild 
constitution.  ( The  membership 
rejected  a  previous  paid-presi¬ 
dency  plan  in  a  referendum  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago.) 

Opponents  of  the  motion  ar¬ 
gued  it  was  illegal  in  view  of 
the  membership  referendum  last 
year.  They  also  pointed  out  that 
this,  being  an  election  year,  was 
not  the  time  to  inject  such  an 
issue.  Opponents  also  asserted 
they  believed  the  guild  should 
be  headed  by  a  working  news¬ 
paperman. 

Most  of  the  support  came  from 
the  smaller  locals.  Now,  as 


never  before,  it  was  argued.  > 
there  was  a  need  for  three  paid  * 
officers  to  administer  guild  if.  i 
fairs  particularly  in  light  of  th*  i 
Taft-Hartley  law.  1 

Murray,  near  the  close  of  th« 
debate,  asserted:  “I  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  headaches  uu 
heartaches  of  an  unpaid  presi¬ 
dent  after  nearly  5Vi  years  ia 
office.” 

No  man,  he  said,  who  owes  his 
first  allegiance  to  making  a  liv¬ 
ing  can  possibly  do  a  job  for  his 
publisher,  and  at  the  same  time 
carry  out  the  duties  of  ANG 
president.  He  told  how  difficult 
it  was  for  the  president  to  have 
no  authority,  often  finding  him¬ 
self  in  the  position  of  having  to 
support  decisions  of  paid  offi¬ 
cers,  even  though  not  agreeing 
with  such. 

“I  am  not  pleading  for  Milton 
Murray,”  he  said,  “I  am  pleading 
to  help  build  the  guild.  I  have# 
had  5V&  years  of  being  president^ 
and  I  have  given  it  the  old  'col¬ 
lege  try.’  I  have  tolerated  things 
that  I  wouldn’t  have  from  any 
publishers.” 

Additional  Guild  Convention 
News  will  be  found  on  pones 
71-72. 
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iger  hours  th^an  ROBERT  CREIGHTON.  53.  chief 
iblished  by  guild 
that  category  of 

June  18.  He  had  been  with  the 
.mmendation  that  Telegram  14  years  and  had  pre- 
ich  have  hereto-  viously  served  with  other  New 
salaried  officers  England  and  N  Y.  papers, 
pt  the  executive  Albert  L.  ( -Tod  )  Sloan  61, 
anrt  <!Pf>rptarv-  veteran  political  editor  of  the 
mployes  of  ANG  Chicago  Herald- American  and^ 
serving  on  lEB.  widely  known  newspaperniM ' 
brought  vigorous  ^as  found  dead  in  hu  hotel 

>  minoritv  reoort  '‘“O'"  Springfield,  Ill.,  June 
chTnge  AfterThe  Death  resulted  from  a  heart 

"eSfoVf/K  BSf  Walker,  74,  a  UWm, 

I  carried  to  refer  newspaper  man  who  had  served  , 
k  to  tl^  constitu- 

the  Detroit  Free  Press,  the  old 

Detroit  Journal,  the  Cleveland 
n|  ( O. )  Press  and  the  old  Nev 

ncy  rion  York  Herald,  June  19,  in  De- 

to  91  troit. 

ion  calling  for  Frederick  W.  Willig,  73,  re- 
t  of  three  full-  tired  reporter  for  the  Louisrille 
fficers,  including  ( Ky. )  Times,  in  a  Louisville  hos- 
icutive  vicepresi-  pital  June  19.  He  had  worked 
*  of  organization,  on  newspapers  in  Cincinnati, 
reasurer,  was  de-  Evansville,  Ind.,  and  Chicago 
roll  call  vote,  joining  the  Times  in  1923. 

1/14.  shortly  be-  James  Hanna,  70,  former  co- 
Tuesday.  publisher  of  the  Chester  (Pa.) 

•St  roll  call  of  the  Times  and  a  prominent  indus-a 
had  debated  the  trial  and  public  leader  in  Ches  j 
ig  the  afternoon  ter  County,  Pa.,  for  many  years,  j 
he  evening.  The  June  25,  in  Swarthmore,  Pa.  f 
iterpretedby  anti-  James  A.  Townsend,  74,  an  ad-  . 
as  a  defeat  for  vertising  man  and  publisher’s 
rray,  who  had  representative  on  the  Coast  . 
lange  in  the  Guild  June  24,  in  Berkeley,  Calif- He  ; 
The  membership  was  long  an  associate  in  the 
jvious  paid-presi-  Butterick  Publishing  Company.  : 
1  referendum  sev-  Chicago. 

>0. )  Charles  H.  Schopbach,  for- 

f  the  motion  ar-  mer  editorial  writer  for  the 
legal  in  view  of  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Evening  Bsl- 
p  referendum  last  letin  and  editor  of  the  Bulletm 
3  pointed  out  that  Almanac  for  many  years, 
’lection  year,  was  25,  in  Island  Heights.  N-.  ® 

;o  inject  such  an  retired  from  the  Bulletin  two 
nts  also  asserted  years  ago  after  35  years, 
the  guild  should  Samuel  C.  Theis,  78,  before 
a  working  news-  his  retirement  the  president « 

Theis  &  Simpson  Co.,  Inc.,  new- 
upport  came  from  paper  representatives,  June  «, 
locals.  Now,  as  in  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Guild  Convention 

continued  from  page  70 


'Serious  Conflict'  Seen 

In  AP  Negotiations 

the  guild  anticipates  “serious 

conflict”  with  the  Associated 
Press  management  over  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  current  con¬ 
tract  and  possible  future  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  procedure,  ANG 
officers  reported. 

“It  is  evident  that  AP  is  de¬ 
termined  to  force  a  return 
to  bureau-by-bureau  bargaining 
with  its  attendant  risks  of  loss 
of  bargaining  rights  for  some 
bureau,”  stated  the  Wire  Serv¬ 
ices  Report.  “The  ANG  accepts 
the  challenge. 

"Management’s  maneuver  can 
be  construed  only  as  an  attempt 
to  impede  bargaining  and  a  fur¬ 
ther  effort  to  retard  the  im¬ 
provement  of  working  conditions 
and  wages  on  the  Associated 
ftess.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the 
long  history  of  the  AP’s  attempt 
to  defeat  organization  of  its  em¬ 
ployes  and  through  its  key  posi¬ 
tion  to  give  substantial  aid  to 
newspaper  publishers  in  main¬ 
taining  non-union  working  con¬ 
ditions  for  a  large  section  of 
the  industry. 

“The  attitude  of  the  AP  man¬ 
agement  undoubtedly  reflects 
that  of  the  majority  of  the  board 
of  directors.  The  board  is  heav¬ 
ily  weighted  with  newspaper 
publishers  who  are  well  known 
for  their  anti-guild  sentiment. 
President  of  the  AP  is  Robert 
McLean,  publisher  of  the  open- 
shop  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
who  purchased  the  J.  David 
Stern  papers  during  the  Phila- 
delphia-Camden  strike. 

“Directors  include  Norman 
Chandler  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  L.  K.  Nicholson  of 
the  New  Orleans  Times-Pica- 
yune.  Both  are  notorious  for 
anti-union  editorial  policy  and 
for  the  fact  that  they  have  con¬ 
sistently  resisted  organizing  at¬ 
tempts  of  employes  in  mechan¬ 
ical  and  non-mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  alike. 

“Others  are  Joseph  R.  Knowl- 
and,  publisher  of  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune,  only  non-guild 
paper  in  the  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  area;  George  F.  Booth 
of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram,  who  twice  defeated  at¬ 
tempts  of  his  employes  to  obtain 
a  guild  contract:  Col.  Robert  R. 
McCormick  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une;  Roy  A.  Roberts,  Kansas 
City  Star;  E.  K.  Gaylord,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Oklahoman;  and  Paul 
Patterson,  Baltimore  Sun.” 

Withdrawal  from  lOJ 
Left  to  Executive  Board 
THE  Guild’s  executive  board 

voted  to  withhold  per  capita 
parents  to  the  International 
Organization  of  Journalists  until 
at  least  1948. 

Action  was  taken  after  Presi- 
flent  Murray  told  lEB  the  lOJ 
was  “under  Russian  domination” 
and  its  recent  meeting  in  Prague, 
which  he  attended,  was  like  “a 
debating  society  instead  of  a 
“®wspaper  organization.” 

The  ANG  report  on  lOJ  stat- 
w:  “President  Murray  reports 
he  holds  grave  doubts  as  to 


Sam  Eubanks,  executive  vicepresident  of  ANG,  stands  at  left  with 
President  Milton  Murray,  Frank  Mercurio  of  Sioux  City  guild,  and 


William  Rodgers,  ANG  secretary 
Eubanks  declined  to  sit  on 

the  future  course  of  lOJ.  En¬ 
trance  requirements  were  re¬ 
duced  or  waived  at  the  Prague 
conference  to  permit  admission 
of  national  bodies  which  offered 
no  evidence  that  they  were,  in 
fact,  either  trade  union  organ¬ 
izations  or  even  bona  fide  jour¬ 
nalist  organizations.  Plages 
were  accepted  in  plaoe  of  cash 
payment  of  affiliation  fees.  Head¬ 
quarters  were  moved  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  Prague.  The  non-political 
secreary-treasurer  has  been  re¬ 
placed  by  a  politically  partisan 
secretary. 

“The  Prague  conference  em¬ 
phasized.  even  more  strongly, 
than  the  formative  congress  at 
Copenhagen  last  year,  that  mu¬ 
tual  international  understanding 
is  still  lacking,  even  in  the  sim¬ 
plest  terminology,  in  the  field 
of  freedom  of  the  press. 

“Both  the  Australian  and  Eng¬ 
lish  delegates  are  submitting  to 
their  national  bodies  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  disaffiliation  with  lOJ. 

“Doubts,  suspicions,  mistrust 
and  misundertandings  cannot  be 
solved  by  isolationism.  Nor  can 
these  things,  among  newspaper 
people,  be  resolved  while  the 
respective  delegates  are  battling, 
primarily,  the  nationalistic  issues 
that  would  more  properly  em¬ 
broil  the  statesmen  of  their  re¬ 
spective  nations.” 

Murray’s  report  stated: 

“There  is  no  hope  for  trade 
union  journalists  to  regain  con¬ 
trol  of  lOj  when  three  Spanish 
refugee  journalists  can  nullify 
17,000  American  newspaper¬ 
men.” 

The  ANG  convention,  how¬ 
ever,  voted  to  withhold  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  withdrawal  until  lEB  had 
the  opportunity  to  study  the 
matter  further,  authorizing  the 
board  to  either  disaffiliate,  or  to 
confer  with  the  British  and  Aus¬ 
tralian  groups.  Meanwhile,  lEB 
will  withhold  payment  of  as¬ 
sessments  to  the  International 
body. 

Muray  pointed  out  that  ANG 
has  been  the  principal  financial 
supporter  of  lOJ,  paying  ap¬ 
proximately  $2,100  annually,  or 
528  pounds,  with  the  United 
Kingdom  contributing  263 
pounds. 

Soviet  journalists,  he  said,  had 
failed  to  pay  their  per  capita 
dues,  although  they  had  pre¬ 
viously  claimed  to  have  had  64,- 
000  journalists.  The  Russians 
now  claim  14,000,  he  said. 


•treasurer.  All  during  convention 
same  platform  with  Murray. 

He  told  of  the  bitter  bickering 
between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Bulgarians,  for  example,  and  how 
three  Spanish  refugee  journalists 
were  admitted  at  the  insistence 
of  the  Russians,  over  protests 
of  British  and  American  dele¬ 
gates. 

That  the  only  apparent  hope 
for  an  international  trade  union 
journalistic  organization,  Mur¬ 
ray  suggested,  is  for  the  British 
and  Australian  groups  to  unite 
with  the  Americans  in  forming  a 
democratic  organization. 

Murray  and  Eubanks 
Exchange  Verbal  Blows 

POLITICAL  dissension  within 
the  ANG  high  command  burst 
with  fury  at  the  opening  session 
of  the  convention.  President 
Murray  denounced  his  oppo¬ 
nents  and  named  a  “secret 
cabal”  aimed  at  seizing  control 
of  the  union. 

Murray  in  turn  was  accused 
of  seeking  “demagogic  control” 
of  the  guild  in  a  speech  by  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Vicepresident  Eubanks, 
answering  in  part  an  earlier  at¬ 
tack  by  Murray.  William  Rodg¬ 
ers,  secretary-treasurer,  sided 
with  Murray  and  hit  at  the  Com¬ 
munist  issue,  asserting  it  was 
not  a  phony  one 
“Is  it  a  phony  issue  when  more 
than  one-third  of  our  entire 
membership  is  at  this  very  mo¬ 
ment  engaged  finally  in  a  bitter 
struggle  to  free  itself  from  ad¬ 
mittedly  Communist  domina¬ 
tion?”  he  asked. 

The  “Murray  question.”  Mur¬ 
ray  asserted,  has  been  hooked 
up  with  the  proposal  for  a  full¬ 
time  paid  president. 

'Inner  Circle'  Is  Named 
“There  have  been  four  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  guild  in  its  brief 
history,”  he  related.  “Every  one 
of  them,  Heywood  Broun,  Donal 
Sullivan.  Kenneth  Crawford  and 
myself,  has  recognized  that  the 
honorary  part  time  presidency  is 
not  effective  nor  beneficial  to 
the  union.  Sullivan  and  Craw¬ 
ford  told  me  this  personally,  and 
Broun  told  it  to  Morris  Ernst 
not  long  before  he  died.” 

Murray  named  those  in  the 
“inner  circle”  who  seek  control 
of  the  guild  as  Vicepresidents 
Eubanks.  W.  A.  Copeland,  Ger- 
vase  N.  Love  and  Dorothy  Rock¬ 
well,  and  Director  of  Organiza¬ 
tion  William  J.  Farson. 

Murray  also  resumed  his  feud 
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with  Wilbur  E.  Bade,  editor  of 
the  Guild  Reporter,  declaring: 

“All  of  you  are  aware  of  the 
shameless  abuse  of  the  Guild 
Reporter  as  a  political  propa¬ 
ganda  medium  possibly.  Only  a 
few  of  you  know  that  the  editor 
of  the  Guild  Reporter  once 
pledged  his  word  that  if  and 
when  he  undertook  partisan 
politics  he  would  resign  his  posi¬ 
tion,  but  those  few — and  I — 
know  that  he  has  had  neither 
the  decency  nor  the  integrity  to 
keep  that  pledge.” 

Bade  later  denied  that  he  had 
made  any  such  pledge. 

Ryan  Protests  Speech 

Murray’s  address  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  mingled  applause 
and  boos.  John  Ryan,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  New  York 
local,  shouted:  “I  resent  the  use 
of  the  chair  to  make  a  political 
speech,”  He  said  Murray  had 
only  “disunited  the  guild  fur¬ 
ther  and  “made  us  look  like 
fools  in  the  press.” 

“It  may  well  be,”  he  added, 
“that  these  new  laws  despite 
their  evil  intent  will  prove  of 
actual  Isenefit  to  the  guild  and 
to  all  unions.” 

Reporting  on  the  guild’s  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  program 
which  called  for  $100  a  week 
minimum.  Murray  said  that  fig¬ 
ure,  as  a  key,  has  been  achieved 
only  in  New  York,  St.  Louis 
and  Washington,  but  other  locals 
had  made  large  advances  toward 
that  goal. 

Those  who  have  reached  the 
goal,  Murray  said,  can  divert 
their  energy  toward  establishing 
individual  as  well  as  union  se¬ 
curity  and  strive  for  a  shorten¬ 
ing  of  the  hours  of  work. 

Strike  Lessons  Mentioned 

Referring  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald  Express  and  the  Phila- 
delphia-Camden  strikes,  Murray 
declared  the  guild  should  have 
learned  some  lessons. 

“We  should,  for  example,”  he 
said,  “have  learned  that  it  is  un¬ 
sound  and  unreasonable  that 
any  local,  no  matter  how  laud¬ 
able  its  objectives  nor  how 
sound  its  judgment,  should  be 
allowed  to  commit  the  resources 
of  the  entire  national  organiza¬ 
tion  to  a  given  strike  situation 
without  full  consultation  with 
the  national  officers  and  full 
agreement  on  timing  and  policy.” 

Eubank»k  speaking  from  the 
same  platform,  charged  that 
Murray’s  attacks  “definitely 
make  entertaining  copy  for  the 
publishers. 

“I  am  not  addressing  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  United  States,”  he 
added.  “I  do  not  seek  their  sup¬ 
port.  If  the  ANG  so  decrees,  I 
expect  to  remain  as  an  executive 
officer  in  the  guild.  If  it  does 
not  so  decree,  I  am  not  soliciting 
a  job  with  any  publisher.” 

Eubanks  said  he  wanted  to 
reply  to  the  “slanders  of  our  in¬ 
ternational  president  against  the 
hard  working,  intelligent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  guild  staff.” 

Eubanks  exhorted:  “Let  us  be 
aware  that  the  destruction  of 
free  trade  unions  is  the  first  step 
toward  the  destruction  of  de¬ 
mocracy.”  He  urged  the  guild 
to  “take  seriously  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history  a  political 
action  program.” 
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continued  from  page  8 

atory  and  undemocratic  agencies 
and  persons,  and  perhaps  at 
these  there  were  jocular  expres- 
sion^  of  thanks  to  the  newspap¬ 
er  guild  for  having  achiev^  a 
defeat  of  the  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord  which  these  more  saturnine 
characters  could  not  have 
achieved  for  themselves. 

“There  is  a  tendency  in  the 
guild  history  which  I  must  view 
with  some  sorrow.  When  guild 
units  have  become  embroiled  in 
labor  disputes,  there  has 
emerged  on  its  side  of  the  con- 
trover^  U>o  often  a  propaganda 
campaign  intended  to  convince 
the  public  of  the  newspaper's 
lack  of  honor,  decency,  and  in¬ 
tegrity. 

“I  had  a  taste  of  this  myself, 
and  it  has  rankled  for  several 
years  in  my  heart  as  an  injus¬ 
tice  done  to  our  newspaper  and 
its  character  and  to  me  and  the 
whole  staff. 

“We  had  a  labor  election  case 
which  went  into  hearings  and 
testimony,  and  the  burden  of 
the  guild’s  case  was  that  there 
was  no  distinction  to  be  made 
between  our  editorial  staff  oper¬ 
ations  and  standards,  and  those 
of  the  sales  and  accounting  prac¬ 
tices  of  our  business  office. 

“The  guild  attempted  to  claim 
by  testimony  that  finally  was 
thrown  out  that  our  editorial 
operation  was  subservient  to 
the  almighty  dollar  even  to  the 
extent  of  publishing  untrue 
propaganda  as  news,  a  very  ser¬ 
ious  and  damaging  thing  to  say 
about  the  character  of  a  news¬ 
paper. 

“A  smear,  I  think  it  could  be 
accurately  called.  I  have  been 
sensitive  ever  since  to  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  smear  tactics  in 
labor  controversies  in  which  the 
guild  engaged.  I  believe  it  has 
been  almost  the  rule  whenever 
controversy  reached  the  strike 
stage  that  the  guild  members 
have  widely  attacked  the  integ¬ 
rity  and  public  intentions  of  the 
newspaper  as  a  newspaper,  and 
not  merely  as  an  employer. 

Members  of  Same  Fraternity 

“This  is  why  I  would  remind 
you  that  we  are  all  members  of 
the  same  fraternal  order,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public.  The  outside 
world,  with  its  natural  bent  for 
believing  the  worsg  of  every¬ 
body,  may  take  you  more  ser¬ 
iously  than  you  intended  in  the 
heat  of  your  battle — and  when 
that  battle  is  over  you  may  dis¬ 
cover  you  have  irreparably  dam¬ 
aged  the  virtuous  name  which 
a  newspaper  must  have  to  re¬ 
main  in  existence. 

“If  that  has  to  be  your  policy, 
then  recognize  that  you  are 
playing  a  Frankenstein  game. 
For  whatever  evil  you  speak  of 
your  newspaper,  in  this  isolated 
business  without  allies,  it  will 
find  a  target  which  you  will  live 
to  regret — unless  it  be  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  subversive  zealots  on 
your  side  to  destroy,  and  I  can¬ 
not  believe  that  it  is. 

“I  say  to  you  in  closing,  as 
earnestly  as  possible,  that  you 
and  I  and  all  of  us  have  one 
common  obligation.  It  is  a  tow¬ 
ering  obligation,  to  defend  the 
freedoms  we  have.  Let  us  praise 


God  that  we  have  them,  and 
with  them  serve  the  truth,  or 
try  to,  each  day  in  the  year. 
This  service  is  the  one  thing 
that  justifies  our  acts  and  war¬ 
rants  our  pride  that  we  are  of 
the  Fourth  Estate.” 

Associate  Status 
Offered  to  Students 
DURING  the  past  year,  ANG 

has  begun  a  program  to  make 
contacts  with  journalism  school 
undergraduates  and  to  establish 
campus  associate  membership 
units,  it  was  reported  by  guild 
officers. 

Placement  of  journalism  grad¬ 
uates  is  a  matter  with  which 
the  guild  must  be  concerned, 
according  to  the  report. 

Provisions  for  associate  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  guild  give  stu¬ 
dents  an  opportunity  to  enter 
into  guild  activity,  except  for 
voting  rights. 

“Formation  of  associate  units 
enables  the  guild  to  introduce 
students  to  newspaper  work 
with  a  background  on  what  the 
guild  means  in  the  industry,” 
said  the  report. 

ANG  Body  to  Examine 
Press  Is  Recommended 
“SO  far  as  the  daily  newspapers 

are  concerned,  there  is  little 
evidence  the  owners  have  taken 
seriously  the  warning  of  the 
Commission  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press  that  their  behavior  im¬ 
perils  their  own  security,”  de¬ 
clared  ANG  officers  in  a  report 
on  press  responsibility. 

Editorial  reaction,  stated 
ANG,  has  ranged  “from  com¬ 
plete  silence,  through  extreme 
irritation  to  suggestions  that 
the  Commission  was  the  victim 
of  subversive  interests. 

“Any  degree  of  acceptance  of 
the  Commission’s  findings  and 
its  suggested  remedies  has  been 
qualified  by  references  to  the 
inability  of  ‘college  professors’ 
to  understand  practical  matters,” 
continues  the  report,  “and  smug 
reiteration  of  the  thesis  that 
newspapers  in  the  U.  S.  are  the 
’best  in  the  world,’  presumably 
disposing  of  the  suggestions  that 
they  might  be  made  better.” 

The  ANG  stated  its  own  posi¬ 
tion  as  follows: 

“(1)  Those  whose  careers  and 
livelihood  depend  upon  their 
weekly  pay  checks  and  not  on 
the  gilt-edged  content  of  a  safe 
deposit  box  may  view  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  declaration  with  less 
detachnient,  apart  from  their 
economic  stake  in  the  proper 
conduct  of  the  enterprises  for 
which  they  work.  Many  news¬ 
paper  workers  also  have  evi¬ 
denced  a  deeper  concern  than 
the  owners  manifest  in  the 
obligation  of  the  press  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  freedom  of  life  in  a 
democracy. 

“(2)  The  guild  welcomes  hon¬ 
est  and  competent  criticism  of 
the  performance  of  the  press, 
because  we  believe  the  press 
must  be  of  a  character  to  with¬ 
stand  continuous  criticism  if  it 
is  to  maintain  its  position  as  a 
dominant  force  in  democratic 
society.  We  join  in  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  recommendation  that  the 
press  indulge  in  vigorous  self- 
criticism. 

“We  welcome  the  other  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  improvement  of 


the  press  such  as  have  been 
made  in  good  faith  by  the  Com¬ 
mission.  .  .  . 

“To  whatever  degree  is  pos¬ 
sible,  we  believe  guild  members 
and  the  guild  as  an  organization 
should  help  to  complement  these 
recommendations.  To  this  end, 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
has  set  up  a  special  committee 
to  study  the  implementation  of 
the  guild’s  constitutional  decla¬ 
ration  of  intention  to  ‘guaran¬ 
tee,  as  far  as  it  is  able,  constant 
honesty  in  the  news’  and  to 
raise  standards  of  journalism 
and  ethics  of  the  industry.’ 

“This  committee  has  recom¬ 
mended  the  establishment  of  a 
standing  committee  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild  to  under¬ 
take  a  continuing  examination 
of  the  American  press.” 

Newsprint  Is  a  Factor 
In  Strikes,  ANG  Soys 
CONTROL  of  all  available 

newsprint  supply  establishes 
newspaper  publishers  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  they  have  proven  al¬ 
most  “invulnerable”  to  eco¬ 
nomic  action,  guild  officers  re¬ 
ported. 

The  report  not  only  cites  the 
revenues  and  net  earnings  in 
the  newspaper  industry  as  be¬ 
ing  at  an  all-time  high  in  1946 
but  points  out  newsprint  is  a 
factor  in  any  strike  that  may 
be  called. 

“In  the  event  a  newspaper 
plant  is  closed  by  a  strike,”  the 
report  says,  “the  normal  forces 
of  competition  no  longer  consti¬ 
tute  a  threat  to  the  closed  pub¬ 
lisher  because  other  newspapers 
operating  with  a  restricted 
newsprint  supply  are  not  tempt¬ 
ed  to  use  their  stock  in  expand¬ 
ing  circulation  temporarily. 

“For  example  the  third  larg¬ 
est  city  of  Massachusetts  was 
virtually  without  newspapers 
for  about  six  months  when  the 
strike  of  all  unions  against  the 
Springfield  Newspapers  shut 
down  the  community’s  only 
dailies.  Neither  Boston  nor 
New  York  publishers  undertook 
to  supply  the  150,000  readers 
left  without  newspapers  al¬ 
though  both  cities  can  easily  de¬ 
liver  timely  editions  in  the 
Springfield  area. 

“The  striking  unions  looked 
vainly  for  newsprint  sources 
with  which  to  establish  a  tem¬ 
porary  publication.  Meanwhile 
the  owner  of  the  Springfield 
newspaper  plants  presumably 
stored  his  newsprint  for  use  at  a 
later  date  or  sold  it  in  the  open 
market  at  a  substantial  profit  to 
consumers  who  would  guaran¬ 
tee  against  its  delivery  to  any 
competitive  operation.” 

“In  Philadelphia-Camden,”  it 
was  pointed  out,  “the  struck 
publisher’s  newsprint  contract 
constituted  an  asset  of  major 
importance  in  liquidating  his 
property.” 

■ 

Retail  Tie-in 

More  than  1,000  men’s  wear 
stores  featured  a  Father’s  Day 
window  display  on  merchandise 
advertised  in  American  Weekly, 
the  supplement  reports.  The 
display  featured  Bing  Crosby 
and  his  four  sons.  American 
Weekly  said  it  was  the  “biggest 
individual  national  promotion” 
to  date  in  the  men’s  wear  field. 


NOTICE 

Due  to  the  holiday,  dassi-  a 
tied  forms  will  close  TUES-  ^ 
DAY  NOON  tor  the  July 
5th  issue.  ^ 

Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  par  line 
4  times — .40  per  line  per  insertion 

HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

I  time — $1.00  par  line 
2  times — .90  per  line  per  insertion 
4  times — .80  per  line  per  ’tnsortion 
3  lines  minimum 
Count  approxiiaately  Uto,  6  lett« 

words,  one  line.  M 

Forms  close  Wednesday  noon.  - 
There  is  an  additional  charge  ot  U 
cents  for  the  use  of  a  Box  nnmbor  on 
each  order. 

We  forward  all  mail  received  in  on. 
swer  to  box  numbers.  Mail  to  bo 
called  for  at  this  ofRce  will  be  hold 
30  days  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS. 
please  address  them  as  follovrs;  Boi 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  M7S 
Broadway,  New  York _ _ N.  Y. 

LEGAL  NOTICES 

The  trade  marks,  i’.\X  and  PAX- 
imile  have  been  applied  for  regiitri- 
tion  by  Faximile,  Inc.,  and  the  trade 
mark,  FAXPAPKR  has  been  applied 
for  registration  by  Radio  Inventiona, 
Inc. 

These  trade  marks  are  to  designate  ; 
the  products  produced  by  Faximile.  i 
Inc.,  and  Radio  Inventions.  Inc.,  and  1 
the  products  of  licensees  of  the  aboee  • 
companies.  FAXIMILF,.  IXC.-RADIO  P 
INVKXTIONS.  IXO.  —  135  PERRY 
STREET.  XEW  YORK  14.  X.  Y. 

The  trade  marks. 


are  now  being  used  by  Faximile,  Inc., 
and  registration  will  be  applied  for 
when  term  of  use  under  the  Trade 
Mark  Laws  has  been  completed. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

OAPABBE  HANDLING,  buying,  sell¬ 
ing,  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trsdei. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  52,  Ht. 

Pleasant,  Michigan. _ 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventnra,  Calif. 


^  modern  building 

which  this 
important  serv- 
ice  is  housed,  is 
the  most  up-to- 
date  machine  shop  in  this 
H  part  of  the  country. 

H  It  accounts  for  the  swiftness 
H  and  arrow-straight  perform- 
H  ance  of  the  trades  served  .  . . 

■  Web.  StereoU'pe,  Cylinder. 

■  Job  Press,  Offset  and  Book- 

■  binding.  WTiich  means  re- 
I  pairs,  dismantling,  erecting, 

I  servicing,  moving,  engineer- 

I  Instellation  Engineers 

I  This  great  Service  la 
H  Nation-Wide.  ^ 

ratiTAMlioSni 

I  OlVlftiON  or  CVNTM  TItOCIU**©  CO  »>c-  I 

WA*MINOTON  STUCKT  -  MfW  VOW  I 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Juno  M.  1**^ 


!  KBWSPAPERS  —  Diily,  WeeVly 
i  EATMOND  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 
■  ITIO  West  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  0»lif. 
fOPTHERN  CALIFORNIA  PAPERS 
J,  K.  Sabbert,  35  years  a  pnblisber. 
3937  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  California. 
STOCK  A  BONDS  OF  NEWSPAPERS 
Bought  and  Sold 

BARNES  A  TURLEY 
120  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chtesgo  3 
Let  me  help  you  find  a  sound 
property  in  the  West.  Arthur  W. 
Stjrpes,  625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
j,  Cslifomia. 

PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

♦  '  DAILY  FOR  SALE 

Oslifomia  daily,  grossing  over  $100M, 
set!  $20M,  is  for  sale  because  part- 
sen  disagree.  We  want  ont.  Priced 
for  quick  sale — $55M,  half  cash,  bal- 
isea  easy  terms  if  proper  credit  risk 
ikown.  First  come,  first  served. 
Usique  operation  in  specialty  field. 
UP.  wire;  Plenty  paper;  no  plant 
bnt  cheap  printing.  Write  box  7482, 

Mitor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXCLUSIVE  DAILY,  net  over  $30,- 
000  after  taxes.  Qreat  future;  |100m 
to  handle. 

Exclusive  weekly  in  beautiful  city 
16,000  for  $72m. 

Profitable  weekly  grossing  over 
$50m  for  f40m. 

Weekly  group,  '46  gross  over 
8136m,  for  $135m. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

32-PAGE  HOE  2|i^  CUT 
With  Pony  Autoplate 

Available  April  1948 

ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

4126  N.  Sheridan  Rd.,  Chicago  13. 
TO  SELL  OB  BUY  NEWISPAPER 
Presses  write  George  O.  Heffelman, 

'  406  West  Pico.  Los  Angeles  15.  Calif. 
FOR  SALE:  Duplex  tubular  casting 
box;  stove-pipe  scorcher;  11  x  14 
Stoneware  etcher  with  variable  speed 
motor  and  W.  N.  U.  full  page  flat 

caster.  Herald,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. _ 

WE  ARE  in  a  position  to  supply  for 
immediate  shipment  from  France,  miirt- 
mum  50  ton  lots.  Standard  Quality 
White  French  Newsprint,  jnmbo  rolls, 
any  width  desired.  Freight  and  in¬ 
surance  prepaid  to  your  nearest  port. 
Larger  quantities  available,  also  de¬ 
ferred  shipment  if  desired.  Wire  or 
write  requirements.  Box  7450,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

75  HP~MOTOR.  Kohler  (Cntler-Ham- 
mer)  control.  Direct  Current,  used  9 
years  Goss  octuple.  Box  7484,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

STEREOTYPE  equipment  consisting 
of  a  Duplex,  standard-tubular  casting 
box.  Duplex  Finishing  Machine,  and 
a  Duplex  mat  former.  Write  Alameda 
Times-Star,  Alameda,  CalifornHt. 
SIXTEEN  -  PAGE  GOSS  ROTARY 
WITH  alternating  current  motor.  Com¬ 
plete  stereotype  equipment  including 
chain  drive  mat  roller.  Get  complete 
information  about  this  bargain.  Press 
sv,iilable  at  once.  Floyd  Mahl.  533  W. 
Congress  Street.  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 
ONE  ELECTRIC  Paper  Lift.  Capac¬ 
ity  3,400  lbs.  Lift  height  72  inches, 
roll  horizontal,  full  apron,  roller  bear¬ 
ing  wheels  easily  handled.  Perfect 
condition.  E.  P.  Charlet,  1100  Broad¬ 
way,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 


J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  Calif.  MUST  BE  MOVED  AT  ONCE 

i  IMPROVE  YOUR  VACATION  by  in- 

J;SesSe“nd'f:rort94rsSZ:?  Goss  Hi  Speed  Sextuple 

®  List  of  100  selected  daily  and  weekly 

tf  papers  for  sale.  No  obligation;  no  fees  ^  good  press  for  a  medium  sized 
j  or  charges  whether  you  buy  or  not.  newspaper,  at  a  very  attractive  price. 
MAT  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  3  deck  (24  pages 

Eitablished  1914.  straight,  48  collectl  double  folder. 

I  incur  vrp'ici.-T  vr - i - 1 - 1 - 7~  23  9 '16”  cut-off,  A.  C.  drive,  complete 

"‘"eo  equipment.  Equipped  for  tab- 
Panting  Can  be  seen  and  operated. 

?  town  of  No  reasonable  offer  declined.  Build- 

7.500;  netted  $9,310  first  five  months  v.  vsented 


I.JUU,  Iieiieu  nrsv  nve  monins  must  he  veented 

of  1947.  Requires  about  $50,000  cash  **  '  be  vacated 

^blUher.'  *  Republican  an 


W.  B.  PAPE 
Republican  and  American 
Waterbury  91,  Connecticut 


SORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  daily  and  - 

_  rtiiio  station  for  sale.  $150,000  cash  HEAVY  DUTY  DUPLEX  mat  roller, 

will  handle.  Qualified  buyers  only,  practically  new ;  Hoe  twin  screw 
_  Box  7573,  Editor  A  Publisher.  shaver  practically  new;  Stahi  vacuum 


Box  7573,  Editor  A  Publisher.  shaver  practically  new;  Stahi  vacuum 

-  newspaper  flat  casting  box;  2  ton 

WANTED  TO  LEASE  Kemp  gas  immersion  burner,  metal 

VTPFPTFvngrt - - 1  P"*  P'*  '•“St'ng  spout  practically 

tiPLKIL.NOEp  father-son  want  new.  Write  or  visit: 


weekly  in  Indiana  or  Illinois  good- 
iiied  town.  Have  operating  money. 
Box  7547,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

I  WANT  TO  BUY  weekly  within  com- 
■sting  distance  of  New  York.  Cash 
g  V,*'*”*-  Bo-’t  7616,  Editor  A  Pub- 
bsher. _ 

5  .bat  good  price  for  Mid-west 
I  mn  dsily.  Box  95,  Nowata,  Okla- 
I  loms,  bank  reference. 


IjtCHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SA\£ 

GOSS  QUAD 

POUR  DECK-SINGLE  WIDTH 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATB 
_  23  9/16”  CUT-OFF 


MERCURY  PRESS,  INC. 

1339  Green  Court,  N.  W. 

(14th  St.,  between  L  and  Mass.  Ave.) 
Washington,  D.  C. 

DUPLEX 

METROPOLITAN  PRESS 

TWO  16-PAGE  UNITS 
EXTRA  COLOR  CTYLINDER 
(XIMPLETE  STEREO 
AC  MOTOR  DRIVE 
22%"  CUT-OFF 

Available  July  1st 
BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 
GOSS  4  Units  AC  Drive  23  9/18* 


D-  0.  WUVD— A.  C.  CONVERTER  cut-off.  Available  now  $28,000  cash. 

ADAPTED  FOR  CIOMICS  OR  George  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise, 
COLORED  CIRCULARS  AS  WELL  AS  Idaho. 

NEWSPAPERS  - 

Available  Now  hoe  superspeed  press  octu- 

BFN  t^HIIIMAM  64  PAGE  PLUS  ADDITIONAL 

ns  »  xn.i.  O.  «  Q  \  16  PAGE  UNIT  COMPLETE  A.  C. 

ns  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City  ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT.  PAPER 
»*W  MATERIAL— for  both  Newspa-  REELS.  AUTOPLATE  EQUIPMENT 
I«»,»Bd  Printing  Plant:  Hall  Form  INCLUDING  AUTOPLATE  SHAVER 
TWm  and  Dnmp  Trucks;  Hall  8  PRESS  NEW  1929  PRICED  TO  SELL. 
Md  8  ft.  Steel  Newspaper  Make-np  INSPECTION  MAT  BE  MADE  AT 
Twblea;  Baling  Presses,  both  hand  COURIER  -  JOURNAL  &  TIMES, 
•«4  powsp;  Gluing  Machines — for  any  TdlUISVILLE.  KENTUCKY.  Mr. 

Composing  Room  Saws;  Mitchell.  Pres.s  Room  Supt.,  or  com- 
■w  44  National  Automatic  Power  plcte  sneciflenfions  avnilahle  from — 
w  w  S"*  driivery.  Thomas  TYPE  *  PRESS  OF  ILLINOIS 

mI  West  42nd  St.,  New  220  South  Jefferson.  Chieajfo. 

twk  18.  (Plant  at  Stamford,  Conn.) 

■>IT0R  ft  PUBLISHER  for  Juoo  28.  1947 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER 
PLANT 

24  PAGE  HOE 

Single  Width — 3  Deck — JdFold. 

(COMPLETE  STEREOTYPE 

Both  curved  A  flat — 20  Turtles  A 

Chases.  Heavy  Mat  Roller. 

COMPLETE  MAILING  ROOM 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
4  Linotypes — Lndlow  A  Mats — Elrod 
— Saws — Proof  Press — Type  Cabinets 
— Galley  Cabinets — Makeup  Stones — 
etc. 

Everything  Except  Newsprint 

Located  Chicago.  Available  now.- 

BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 

NHV”SPRINT  FOR  SALE 
Standard  Quality,  32-pound  base  News¬ 
print.  15”,  19”,  20”,  21”,  22”,  24',  27', 
28”  jumbo  rolls.  Also  24  x  36  sheets 
In  carload  lots — Wire  or  phone  your 
requirements;  Alfred  Horn,  79  Wall 
Street,  N.  Y.  C.,  Phone:  HAnover 
2-0165. 


BUY— TRADE— SELL 


Tubular  Plate  Presses 
8-Page  Flstbeds 
Rotaries,  2  Plates  Wide 


Communicate  with  Wesley  Dammes, 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO. 

17  E.  42nd  St..  New  York  17. 


LINOTYPES  AND  INTERTTPE8 
For  sale.  We  rebuild  and  overhaul 
Linotypes  and  Intertypes,  either  on 
your  floor  or  our  shop.  Estimates 
given,  either  per  hour  or  job.  All 
work  guaranteed.  Complete  plants  or 
one  machine.  Day  and  night  service. 
Lino-Inter  Service  Co.,  369  East 
Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit  7,  Michigan. 
Fitzroy  6819.  A  phone  call  will  have 
man  there. 

GOSS  DOUBLE  FOLDER 

with  Upper  Formers 
22  %”  Cnt-Off 
Inspection  by  Appointment 
Also:  Economy  Tiering  M«h.,  DC 

ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

4126  N.  Sheridan  Road 
Chicago  13 

24-P-\GE  HOE  2-plate-wide  Web 
Press,  23  9/16”8heet  cut,  immediately 
available,  complete  with  A.C.  motor 
drive  and  stereo,  equipment;  64-Pg. 
Hoe  heavy  duty  Straightline,  22  %” 
cut-off,  can  he  seen  running  Middle 
West,  fine  condition ;  Model  25  Lino¬ 
type;  Sta-Hi  Mat  Former;  Wood  heavy 
duty  Dry  Mat  Roller;  Miller  bench 
Composing  Room  Saw;  Miller  "Spe¬ 
cial  Purpose”  pedestal  type  Saw 
Trimmer;  17  x  25  Hacker  Proof 
Press;  48-drawer  Hamilton  Type  Cab¬ 
inet:  2%  ton  Hoe  Metal  Furance 
and  Pump;  Large  Quantity  New  Z'A 
X  18  rustproof  steel  Galleys — 45c 
each  in  lots  of  100  or  more;  Wood 
Jr.  Autoplate  Finishing  Machine  for 
23  9 '16”  sheet  cut.  Thos.  W.  Hall 
Co.,  120  West  42nd  St..  New  York  18. 

NECHANICAL  EQUIPBIENT  WANTED 

LINOTYPES  MODELS  5  and  8 
State  serial  number,  price 
Box  7603,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

LUDLOW  equipment  in  good  order  for 
cash.  Write  or  wire  Slocum  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit  26, 
Michigan. _ 

WANTED 

Newspaper  and  Magasine  Presses  for 
immediate  or  fntnre  removal. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

16-PAGE  PRESS  with  stereotypo 
equipment.  Might  consider  24-paco 
press.  (lontsct  Milt  Wick,  at  Herald, 
Roanoke  Rapids,  North  Carolina. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

Single  width,  four  deck  Hoe  or  Goss 
press,  21  ent-off.  Box  7468,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY 
One,  two,  three,  or  four  nn.ts,  double 
width,  Hoe  or  Goss,  21 H”  ent-off 
with  or  without  folder.  Box  7470, 
Editor  A  Publlsker. _ _ 

3  CURVED  PIECES  STEREOTYP¬ 
ING  Machinery  for  23  9/16”  length 
sheet  cut-off,  also  Mat  Roller  and 
Metal  Furnace.  Advise  condition  and 
price.  Box  7433,  Editor  A  Pnhliiher. 

WANTED 

Goss  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13%  inch  printing  diameter. 
21H  Inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  pricei.  Box  1043, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED  TO  buy,  single,  width,  4 
deck  Hoe  or  Goss  press,  31%”  ent- 
off.  Box  7523,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED  to  bay  for  cash  good  used 
twenty  page  tubular  or  32  page  single 
width  Goss  22  %”  cut-off  with  stereo¬ 
type  equipment.  Will  consider  other 
32  page  presses.  Take  delivery  any 
time.  Must  have  by  January.  Write 
full  details.  Florence  Morning  News, 
Florence,  South  Carolina. _ 

WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  eTery  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  &  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  22,  Pennsylvania. 

MISCELLANEOUS— FOR  SALE 

8  LANCASTER,  Pennsylvania  news¬ 
papers  of  1852.  ’59,  ’60,  ’73,  ’74. 
Great  shape.  R.  W.  Cooper,  Leola,  Pa. 

CHEMCO  large  siie  strip  film  roll 
camera.  Sixe  capacity  19”  x  24”, 
screen  capacity  20”  x  24”  with  dis¬ 
appearing  screen  mechanism.  Zeiss 
Apo  Tesssr  lens. 

CLEVELAND  SHOPPING  NEWS 
5309  Hamilton  Ave., 
_ Cleveland  14,  Ohio. _ 

LEVY  PROCESS  17  x  17  Camera 
with  twelve  foot  Levy  metal  camera 
stand  and  32  x  40  copy  hoard;  com¬ 
plete  with  Goers  Gobar  lens  F8:16% 
in.  focus;  Douhitt  Diaphragm  Control 
No.  129  with  rotating  flash  stop;  1" 
camera  scale  charts  included.  Price 
complete  $782,  f.o.b.  onr  plant.  Press 
Engraving  Company,  814  Felix  Street, 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

FEATURES  FOR  SALE 

ATTENTION,  PUBLISHERS  OF 
SMALL  TOWN  NEWSP.\PERS 
Would  you  like  to  add  distinction  to 
you  editorial  page  by  buying  thought¬ 
ful,  clearly  written  editorials?  Time¬ 
liness  and  quality  guaranteed.  Inquire 

Box  7580,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

BIBLE  ACTION  STORIES — Colorful 
and  dramatic  weekly  feature  done  in 
cartoon  technique.  Each  episode  cli¬ 
mactic.  Start  anytime.  Write  Sewall 
B.  Jackson,  The  Methodist  Publishing 
House,  810  Broadway,  Nashville  2, 

Tennessee. _ 

MAKE  NEW  FRIENDS  WITH 
"Lines  for  Living” 

THE  DAILY  VERSE  FEATURE 
Millions  Enjoy  These  Famous  Lyrics 
8  YEARS  CONTINUOUS  RUNNING 
Reasonable  Rates.  Proofs  On  Request 
DONALD  J.  MacCARGO 
60  Weldon  Street,  Rochester  11,  N.Y. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 
Minimum  four  monthly.  Will  tailor  to 
fit  yonr  needs.  Free  specimen  reviews 
if  interested.  Box  7578,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

RADIO  column  written  by  young  net¬ 
work  executive,  former  news  editor 
with  experience  with  top  "n^e” 
eolnmnist.  Box  7558,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WEEKLY  FEA'TURES 

HOLLYWOOD  NAT’L  SYNDIOA’TE 
Hollywood  28,  Cslifomia. 
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MAUUIIfISTS— DUmtntlinc,  morinf 
•siembling  entire  newspaper  planti, 
repairs,  maintensnce,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  CO. 

85  Rose  Street,  Mew  York  7,  N.  T. 


KEWSPAPER  SntTlCES 


FASHION  ART  SKETCHES  for  ad¬ 
vertisers,  newspapers,  magaiines, 
agencies,  tailor-made  to  fit  roar  spe- 
eial  needs.  Fast  service,  reasonable 
quotations,  samples.  Write  Ray  Lajoie, 
Island  Creek,  Massachusetts. 


PROFIT-TRAINING  FOR 
YOUR  WANT  AD  STAFF  I 

HOW  TO  SELL  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  a  new  60,000-word  train¬ 
ing  manual,  makes  beginners  produc¬ 
tive  workers  fast,  boosts  old  hands' 
sales.  Based  on  use-tested  methods 
behind  growth  of  Miami  Daily  News’ 
Want  Ad  section  to  fifth  largest  in 
U.  S.  evening  field  in  7  years.  Avail¬ 
able  to  you  if  there's  no  Parish  $t 
Pickett  client  in  your  city.  First  time 
any  separate  feature  of  Parish  A 
Pickett's  Want  Ad  Service  has  been 
offered  non-subscribers.  Complete, 
practical,  profitable.  $25  per  copy. 
FREE  5-day  inspection  privilege.  Order 
today  I 

PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  86,  Fla. 


HELP  WANTED— ADMINISTRATIVE 

BUSINESS  manager  sought  by  Up¬ 
state  New  York  small  city  daily. 
Family  man,  between  85  and  45  years, 
capable  and  dependable  with  editorial 
background  and  administrative  experi¬ 
ence.  Permanent  situation  for  man  who 
makes 'good  on  Job  with  later  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  scqnire  an  interest  in  the 
newspaper  if  he  so  desires.  In  first 
letter  give  full  details  as  to  your  edu¬ 
cation,  newspaper  and  other  experience 
and  references.  Interview  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged.  Reply  to  Box  7610,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVEtnSllfG 


CLAS.SIFIED  MANAGER  WANTED 
for  daily  in  10,000  population  city. 
Department  now  averaging  2200 
inches,  $1600  monthly.  Seeking  yonng 
man  with  some  experience,  capacity 
for  hard  work,  ability  to  sell  and  serv¬ 
ice  accounts,  willingness  to  learn  and 
desire  to  take  his  coat  off,  go  to  work 
and  build  a  page  a  day.  Wil  pay 
reasonable  salary  plus  generous 
commission  for  increases.  Give  com¬ 
plete  details,  record  and  references 
first  letter.  Real  permanent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  producer.  Daily  Journal, 
New  Ulm,  Minnesota. _ 

ADVERTTSING  Salesman  or  woman, 
combination  daily,  85,000  city.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  producer  to  make  profitable 
permanent  connection.  Salary,  com¬ 
mission.  Write  Homing  Press,  Law- 
ton,  Oklahoma. 


ASSISTANT  MANAGER  8-PAGE 
WEEKLY  A  JOB  SHOP — Located 
most  beautiful  town  Virginia  (pop. 
1.200)  on  Rappahannock  River,  near 
Richmond  and  Washington.  Publisher 
has  too  many  other  duties  including 
2  theatres  and  real  estate.  Must  know 
front  and  back.  We  have  excellent 
printer  and  first-class  equipment. 
Yon  must  work.  No  time  to  loaf. 
Honrs:  8  to  5:80  except  Saturday, 
close  at  noon.  Write  news,  solicit  ad¬ 
vertising  and  printing  if  necessary, 
help  in  back  if  needed.  Operate  as  If 
your  own.  $40  weekly,  drawing  ac¬ 
count  against  20%  net  pccfits.  Write 
fully  to  George  Ulanton,  Times,  Tap- 
pahannock,  Virginia. 


COMPETENT  combination  advertising 
salesman  and  layout  men  with  clean 
records  and  references  that  will  stand 
up  are  invited  to  submit  samples  of 
original  layouts  and  ALL  pertinent  in¬ 
formation  to  A1  Jennings,  Advertising 
Manager.  The  American -Statesman, 
Austin.  Texas. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


EXPERIENCED  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  wanted  by  southeastern 
newspaper,  city  of  15,000.  Full  infor¬ 
mation  first  letter.  $50  per  week  to 
start.  Box  7538,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  man  25 
to  35  to  share  in  building  of  long  es¬ 
tablished  community  newspaper  chain. 
Must  know  all  phases  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  Strong  competition.  Car  es¬ 
sential.  No  quickie  but  assured  future 
and  share  in  profits  for  man  willing 
to  work.  Write  fully.  DSN  17205 
Lahser,  Detroit  19.  Michigan. _ 


EXPERIENCED  display  advertising 
man  wanted  for  six-day  evening  Cali¬ 
fornia  Daily  city  14,000.  Must  be  able 
to  write,  layout  copy  and  have  sell¬ 
ing  ability^.  VERY  UNUSUAL  OP¬ 
PORTUNITY  for  right  party  seeking 
PERMANENT  POSITION;  give  age, 
marital  status,  previous  experience, 
salary  and  all  pertinent  data  first  let¬ 
ter.  All  information  confidential.  Box 
7535,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  display  advertising  salesman 
who  can  sell  and  write  copy.  This  is  a 
permanent  job  that  offers  the  right 
man  an  excellent  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment.  No  high-pressure  selling.  Man 
should  be  between  25  and  35  years  old 
with  at  least  five  years  experience. 
Single  man  preferred  because  of  hous¬ 
ing  situation.  Salary  open.  This  is  the 
first  time  in  over  15  years  we  have 
advertised  for  a  display  salesman. 
Our  men  stay  with  us.  Write  fully  to 
the  advertising  manager,  Jackson 
Citiien  Patriot.  Jackson,  Michigan, 
giving  two  or  three  newspaper  refer- 

ences. _ 

TEXAS  afternoon  paper  has  opening 
for  capable  advertising  man,  with 
ability  to  sell.  Good  Job  if  willing  to 
work.  Give  references  and  salary  ex- 
pecten.  No  boosers.  Box  7555,  Editor 

A _ Pnblisher.  _  _ _ _ 

WANTED  ADVER'TiSING  MANAGER 
Advertising  and  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  wanted  by  specialty  store  in  the 
middle  southwest.  Ideal  opportunity 
for  man  or  woman  to  grow  with  our 
organisation.  Give  fnll  details  and 
salary  expected  In  first  letter.  Box 
7590.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


CAPABLE,  experienced  woman  wanted 
by  large  Western  paper  for  position 
as  Assistant  Women's  Editor.  Good 
plant,  pleasant  conditions,  chance  for 
advancement.  Box  7596,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR— Must  have  solid  ex¬ 
perience  on  good-sixed  daily  and  ideas 
and  skill  to  develop  young  staff. 
Southerner  preferred  for  Southern 
afternoon  paper.  Good  salary  for  Mght 
man.  Box  7566,  Editor  A  PnbliAer. 
EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT.  Young  man 
with  newspaper  background  to  write 
news  releases  and  trade  Jorunal  arti¬ 
cles.  Permanent  position.  Send  resume 
to  Box  7564,  Eu^ltor  A  Publisher. 
CITY  HALL  reporter  well  grounded 
in  fundsraentals,  fast,  accurate,  after¬ 
noon  daily,  40  hour  week.  Working 
conditions  the  best.  Salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  ability.  Geneva  Daily 
nmes.  New  York. _ 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT.  Woman's 
Page  or  magasine  experience  preferred. 
Adaptable  writer,  promotional  ability. 
Full  details  in  letter.  Write  Box  7602, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  —  Southern 
daily  (no  Sunday)  in  city  of  100,000 
seeks  man  to  write  all  its  editorials. 
Congenial  situation  for  able  man. 
Send  six  samples  published  or  un¬ 
published  work,  outline  of  experience 
and  photograph.  Box  7587,  Editor  A 
Publisher, _ 

HOUSE  ORGAN  Editor.  Some  experi¬ 
ence  in  news  and  feature  writing, 
make-up,  editing  necessary.  College 
graduate  preferred.  Location  Ontral 
Wisconsin.  Send  outline  of  qualifica- 
tions.  Box  7586,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

LARGE  Western  newspaper  has  A-1 
opening  for  newsman  who  can  take 
over  editorship  of  expanding  Sunday 
Msgaxine  section.  Box  7595.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


HELf  WANHD-EDIT(rttlAL 

MAN  to  take  over  reporting  and  edi¬ 
torial  work  on  weekly  newspaper. 
Good  salary  and  steady  work  for  re¬ 
sponsible  men.  20  miles  from  New  York 

City.  Box  7579,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  REPORTER  to  be  one  of  a 
team  of  two  on  a  16  to  24-page  weekly 
in  heart  of  the  Blue  Grass  region.  A 
lady  reporter  of  experience  bandies 
the  social  and  deaths  and  much  of  the 
news.  Is  one  of  the  regular  team.  Pro¬ 
gressive  town  of  5,000.  A.  B.  0. 
Paper.  Editor  is  experienced  printer 
and  pnblisher.  Pay  will  be  good.  The 
Herald,  Harrodsburg,  Kentucky. 
TRADE  PAPER ftEPRESEOTATTVE 
for  Chicago  office  of  old  established 
New  York  'Trade  paper.  Must  be 
thoroughly  experienced  in  handling 
all  phases  of  editorial  and  news  ma¬ 
terial.  Knowledge  of  handling  adver¬ 
tising  contracts  preferable.  Salary 
and  commission  approximately  $4500 
annually,  only  replies  giving  complete 
account  of  past  experience  considered. 

Box  7565,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED — Sports  reporter  by  small 
Indiana  Daily  in  town  of  Fifteen 
thousand.  Cover  sports  and  some  gen¬ 
eral  reporting.  Write  Peru  Daily  Tri- 
bune,  Peru,  Indiana. 

WANTED  by  Washington  Bureau, 
meticulous,  brilliant,  young  desk  man 
who  can  think  like  a  local  news  edi¬ 
tor  and  at  same  time  grasp  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Congress.  We  cannot  compro¬ 
mise  on  accuracy  and  integrity.  Write 
full  details.  Replies  kept  confidential. 

Box  7584,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED — Top-flight  reporter  who 
ran  cover  city  hall  in  city  of  75,000. 
Must  have  at  least  three  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Apply  to  Box  7583,  stating  qual¬ 
ifications  and  enclosing  picture  if 
.svailable. 

^IeLP^ WANTED— MECHANICAL” 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
WANTED  for  Eastern  States  after¬ 
noon  and  Sunday.  Non-union  man  with 
daily  newspaper  experience.  State 
experience  in  full.  Good  opportunity 
and  salary  for  right  man.  Write  Box 

7512,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

UNION  OPERATORS  and  Machinist 
Wanted.  Both  day  and  night  situations 
open.  Address  Foreman,  Uniontown 
Newspapers.  Inc.,  Uniontown,  Ba. 
PRESSMAN-stereotyper  for  Model  E 
Duplex  flatbed  press.  Phone  Mr. 
Jenkins  collect.  Favette  Tribune, 

Oak  Hill,  West  Virginia. _ 

TWO-MAN  engraving  shop,  specialis¬ 
ing  weekly  news,  needs  engn^aver- 
manager;  modest  guarantee;  share 
profit;  equipment  good;  established  14 
years.  Or,  could  use  good  commercial 
photographer,  same  basis;  excellent 
eouipment:  this  branch  new  bnt  looks 
good.  Best  references  required,  either 
ease;  will  appreciate  good  mau  and 
show  it.  Write,  don’t  wire. 

Newseuts  Engraving  Service 

_ Dubuque,  Iowa 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY  —  Union 
men  and  women  operators  or  floormen 
for  fast  growing  daily  newspaper. 
Forty-hour  day  situations  paying 
*88.92  and  nirht  sitnattons  paying 
$78.20.  Two  weeks  vacation  with  pay 
each  year,  insurance  and  hospitalisa¬ 
tion  after  90  days.  Housing  tight  but 
not  impossible.  Telegraph  collect  or 
write:  C.  T.  Hamlet,  foreman.  Ktngs- 
nnrt  Times-News.  Kingsport.  Tenn. 
WORK  available  in  non-union  new^- 
naner  plant.  Single  men  preferred. 
Good  rate  of  pay.  Need  floor  men. 
operators  or  combination.  Pleasant 
work  in  modem  plant  in  northern 
Ohio.  Some  opportunities  for  begin¬ 
ners.  Write  particulars  giving  name, 
age,  experience  and  references.  State 
when  svailable.  These  are  permanent 
situations.  No  floaters  need  apply. 
Write  Box  7532.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN 

EXCELLENT  earning  opportunity 
available  to  qualified  salesmen  who 
are  now  calling  on  newspapers  and 
ran  handle  our  product  as  a  side  line. 
Write  giving  complete  background, 
Hampden  Noveltv  Manufacturing  Oo., 
Ino..  Holyoke,  Massachusetts. 


LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 

NEWSPAPERMEN'S  AGENCY.  Arti¬ 
cles.  Books,  Fiction.  Flays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klausner,  180  E.  40th  St.,  N.Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  or  Managing 
Editor  open  August  1  for  change. 
Proven  ability  in  financial  and  nrw 
motional  work  as  well  as  top  flight 
advertising  and  editorial  worker.  44 
years  of  age,  family  man.  Prefer 
Virginia,  Maryland  or  Florida.  Nov 
Managing  Editor  of  one  of  leading 
weeklies  in  U.  S.  Box  7527,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  Newspaper  Executive 
with  advertising,  circulation,  businMe 
administration  and  some  editorial 
background  on  four  good  newspapers 
from  15,000  to  75,000  circnlation, 
ready  for  responsibility  as  Genew 
Manager  or  Publisher's  Assistant. 
Have  reached  top  as  business  manager 
under  able,  active  Publisher-owner. 
Prefer  South  or  midwest.  Age  41. 
Aggresive.  Sober.  Presbyterian.  Re¬ 
plies  held  in  confidence.  Interview 
arrsnged  without  obligation.  Box 
7526,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

With  complete  Business  and  Editorial 
training — Excellent  record  of  unasnal 
profit  operations  on  papers  of  20,000 
to  200,000  circulations — 38  years  of 
age — can  furnish  references  and  credit 
report — would  prefer  interview  per¬ 
sonally  at  my  expense.  Write  Box 
7504,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 

ADVERTisiNG^MANAGER 
or  Top  Stuff  Salesman  available 
August  1st.  7  years  experience  includ¬ 
ing  2  years  local  advertising  manager 
in  addition  to  national  and  classiM 
experience.  Prefer  West  Coast  under 
50,000  circulation.  Box  7589,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

PROMOTION  Manager,  experienced  ia 
advertising  and  publicity.  Ability  to 
create  promotion  ideas  that  tie  in  with 
sales.  Familiar  copy  and  layout; 
planting  publicity  material.  Box  7618, 

Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

WANT  results  1  Seeking  a  hard 
worker!  Advertising,  promotion,  elr- 
culation  man  is  ready  to  go  to  bst 
for  yon.  Steady,  dependable,  yoiu 
and  aggressive.  Has  held  msnagerisi 
positions  since  1941.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Ray  F.  Cline,  317  W.  Grove, 
Greenville,  Michigan. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— CARTOONIST 

EDITORIAL  and  Political  cartoonist, 
8  years  newspaper  experience,  seeks 
position.  Samples  on  request.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Go  anywhere..  Klaus  Frank, 
Hotel  Embassy,  Broadway  and  70tb 
Street,  New  York,  Now  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  Manager  presently 
employed  25M  combination  desires 
chance  to  produce  for  progressive 
daily.  BSJ  experienced  all  phases  city, 
country,  mail,  little  merchant,  ABU, 

aromotion.  Thrives  on  hsrd  work. 

[srried,  28,  consider  any  reasonable 
offer.  Box  'T582,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
CIRCULATION  man  39.  wants  to  con¬ 
tact  Publisher  who  needs  a  tboronrtly 
qualified  circulation  manager.  Box 
'7592,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Capable  taking  complete  eham 
of  department,  16  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  of  Circulstien. 
ABC  little  merchant  plan,  pro¬ 
motion  and  training  of  person¬ 
nel,  desires  a  change  to  positioa 
where  ability  counts  and  results 
are  desired.  Box  7480,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  married  veteran  now  ew- 
ployed  as  Assistant  Circulation  N***' 
ger  of  daily,  desires  position  as 
fation  Manager  or  Assistant  on  a  dw 
newspaper.  2  years  of  snccessftl  ^ 
perience  and  training — Fully 

quainted  with  all  phases  of  circnlsW 
Desires  change.  Will  go  anywhere,  bo* 
7406,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
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A'l  Reporter,  news  writer.  Well  ex-  OOLliEOE  GRADUATE,  B.  A.  Jour- 
neriesced  all  phases  editorial,  publi-  nalism,  4  years  Army,  2  as  Pabli« 
production,  features,  rewrite,  relations  Officer,  25,  single,  want  job 
i«  A  Knr  7604.  Editor  *  Pnttiiahor  oc  newspaper,  magasine  or  trade  pub¬ 
lication.  Go  anywhere.  Box  7411, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


COPTREADER — Single,  43,  fsst,  ac¬ 
curate,  23  years  experience  big,  small 
dailies.  A-1  references.  Keen  news 
sense.  Box  7605,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


-5-q  t  n  4... A  A  A  j  •  j  -1  CONSCIENTIOUS,  sober,  lucid  writer. 

Graduate  interested  in  daily  b.  S.  Journalism.  6  years  experience 
,:t«ipsper  work  IV  tiling  to  go  anr-  newspaper,  magazine,  rewrite,  make- 
j  there.  Can  submit  samples  of  work,  up,  reporter,  editor.  Go  anywhere.  Box 
Dirt  and  eager  to  learn.  Salary  7455.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


<  Kcoadary.  Box  7569,  Editor  A  Pub- 
i  jher. _ 


CUB  REPORTER— 22,  single,  B.  A. 


.ICCUSTOMED  to  man's  work,  this  (Journalism)— Wisconsin.  Wants  Job 
iBrl  has  seven  years  reporting,  rewrite,  with  small  or  medium  sized 
\%  and  telegraph  editor,  makeup.  **** 

'«,11  daily.  BA  journalism.  Box  7*87,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

m  Editor  A  Publisher. _  DARTMOUTH  graduate.  28,  married, 

ir WANT  to  work  on  a  newspaper.  I  2  years  on  New  Hampshire  Daily, 
IB  twenty-one.  I  have  spent  six  years  Navy  PRO  officer,  seeks  responsible 
It  Groton  School  (graduating  cum  news  or  editorial  post  on  Eastern 
ittds),  two  years  in  the  Navy  (hon-  paper.  Box  7415,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

desk,  rewrite,  makeup 

ifsr).  The  experience  is  more  import- 

ut  than  the  immediate  pay.  I  will  go  years'  New  York  City  newspaper, 

ujwhere;  but  I  prefer  a  state  capital  esdio  news,  magazine  experience. 
If,  county  seat.  I  can  begin  in  July.  Young,  able  editor/writer  seeks  spot 
li  replying,  please  state  nature  of  'n  good-sized  city  or  overseas.  Box 

fork  and  amount  of  pay.  George  W.  7611.  Editor  A  Piililisher. _ 

■  kirtin.  Jr.,  Wilton.  Connecticut. _  DESIRE  editorial  and  writing  experi- 

’iCnOX  wanted  on  the  editorial  or  •*''<•«“  literary  popularization  of 

.'ritiire  front!  Paper  wanting  new  science.  College  graduate,  varied  ex- 
ilood  can  obtain  proved  young  editor!-  perience.  Box  7594,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

editor,  now  connected  with  West 

-  ^  I  Publisher _ _  positiou  with  res- 

-llX-AROUND  NEWSPAPER  writer,  ponsiblity  and  chance  for  advance- 
.ditor,  15  years  experience,  available  ment.  College  graduate.  35.  married, 
Mor  managing  editorship  small  daily,  capable  of  editing  good  local  news- 
Wlefe  graduate,  age  34,  married,  5  paper.  Box  7574.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ynra  present  34,000  job  on  top-notch  ; - — - ; - 

ipiUte  New  York  daily.  Excellent  EDITOR-Reporter.  long  experience, 
flfrences.  Box  7615,  Editor  A  Pub-  managing  editorship  or  reporter,  re¬ 
write  preferred.  Married,  1  child. 

ilAEBOIC  TO  NORTHERN  Winters. 

'.kia  aessoned  psragrapher  (12  years)  *  RuDlisner. - 

tanta  to  do  Quip-Joint  column  for  EDITOR  OR  MANAGING  editor  on 
laily  in  California,  Florida,  or  reason-  eastern  paper  to  200,000  circulation, 
iblf  facsimile,  with  some  power-  23  rears  experience  on  best  papers, 
hacked  editorial  writing  on  the  side,  syndicates.  Box  7607.  Editor  A  Pub- 
Politics,  right  of  center.  Want  to  toss  lisher. 

.1  around!  Box  7581,  Editor  A  Pub-  - 

iiker.  EDITORIAL  Assistant-College  gradn- 

.e|e  daily.  Navy  Public  Relations  offi-  EDITORIAL  Assistant-yonng  and  am- 
w.  Lovea  the  work,  anxious  to  start,  bitinus.  1  year  assistant  editor  of 
l^er  to  learn.  Salary  secondary  if  movie  magazine — familiar  with  every 
falire  exists.  Willing  to  invest  up  to  detail  pertinent  to  editing.  Movie  re- 
"JOO  in  small  daily  or  weekly,  and  viewer,  also  2  years  experience  as 
fll  "Sm^'c  beginner.  Box  7598,  newspaper  reporter-feature  writer  and 

tmor  A  Publisher. _  social  editor — Excellent  references. 

inSNTION  Small  Town  Publishers  Must  he  New  York.  Box  7599,  Editor 
— Available  now,  45  years  old.  25  A  Publisher. 

o!!?cWrd‘*W?sh'te’  ifav'TNew*  York  Scho?astic  ediSl  exVerVenc.  Go  anf: 
atJ.'fc'^i'eondUt  bSt  wTntV/r"  where.  Box  7496,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Mant  post.  Would  consider  weekly.  EXCHANGE-College  diploma.  English 
a  “ywhere.  Box  7441,  Editor  major,  experience  college  publications, 

*  tsMiaher. _ _  fnr  employment  in  New  York  puhlish- 

I  ITTOACnVE  young  woman,  college,  'tie  firm.  Typing  thrown  in.  Good  bar- 

(kriatlan.  Several  years’  experience  gain.  Call  CHelses  3-5166.  Female. 

Sd.  moten,‘”flns^nef.l  ‘"and^Vul  EXPERIENCED  trade  writer 

tiiticsl  publishing  fields  Statistics,  publicity  clients; 

'{•rts.  fangnsgesf  research,  writing 

»b^.  Independent  executive  worker,  s'**  AcM.  Box  7431,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
npsrlenced  in  orgsnixing  and  super-  EXPERIENCED  newspaper  woman, 
miuf  new  research  and  preaentation.  Available  July  1st.  Woman’s  Page, 
wu  opportunity  worthwhile  re-  Society.  Features,  Missouri  University 
/»«tnfl.PnbHcation.  Orsduate.  Give  full  details.  Box  7469, 
g«_T495.  Editor  A  Publisher.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

AVAIIABLE--tr^e  P*Per  editor,  EXPERIENCED  editor.  38.  twenty 

new’s,  sdvertisVng  writfng.  Box  y***"  telo- 

»*4.  Editor  A  Publisher  l''••.P^•  ''.‘T  or  msnsging  editop  edi- 

CipTurs — S - : - ^r-r — ri - =— r  tonal  writer.  Seeks  position  with  op- 

Reporter---Colnmbia  Uni-  portnnity  for  advancement.  Box  7591, 
I  _  student  in  English;  Editor  A  Publisher. 

•  months  marketing  research  exper-  - - - 

on  large  daily  trade  paper  Re-  FEATURE  Syndicate  manager  or  edi- 
wire  editing,  sports.  Veteran  Dong  experience  in  field.  Box 

25.  Prefer  reporting  job  on  7608.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Sbliih  *  GIRL  GRADUATE  OP  University  of 

- _ _ _ _ _  Missouri  school  of  journalism,  24,  wants 

f  ..n  **  JD^IOR,  editorisi  writer  job  on  smaller  weekly  or  Metropolitan 
•iL  Daily  Sun,”  practical  daily,  preferably  in  or  around  Vir- 

m  2?"®*  “New  'Yorker,”  ginis.  Interested  in  all  phases,  particn- 

wmter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  seeks  larly  society,  critique.  Special  writing 
raitioa  on  newspaper  or  magazine  in  major.  Ex-Wave.  Cansider  anything, 
veiearch,  reportorisi  or  other  State  Salary  and  details.  Write  R. 
July,  August  and  September.  Hill,  or  wire  4114,  Booneville,  Missis- 
7618.  Editor  A  Publisher.  sippi. 

<BIT0|  &  PUILISHER  for  Jii««  28.  1947 


EXPERIENCED  reporter,  published 
writer,  (now  employed),  seeks  spot  on 
np-Stste  New  York  newspaper.  Salary 
secondary  to  opportunity  and  location ; 
Capital  Diatrict  preferred.  Box  74‘J5, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


20-YEAR-OLD  university  graduate 
wants  reportorisi  job  on  daily.  Ex¬ 
perience  as  reporter,  copy  editor,  fea¬ 
ture  writer.  Write  Mary  Williams, 
Box  7534,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HARD  working,  quick  witted  Jour¬ 
nalism  graduate,  wants  reportorial 
job  on  small  town  paper.  Member 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Journalism  honorary, 
B  average  in  College.  XGI,  references, 
write  Box  7519,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


JOURNALIST-publicist  desires  posi 
tion  newscasting,  with  publication  or 
public  relations  office  in  Detroit  or 
New  York.  Femme  vet;  27  years  of 
age.  $350  minimum  begin.  Vacation  re¬ 
lief  opportunity  gladly  considered. 
Box  7586,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


LABOR  writer.  Now  away  from  news 
pme,  will  give  up  $6,500  job,  secur¬ 
ity,  to  return  to  first  love.  Studious, 
veteran.  28.  single,  can  really  write. 

Box  7494,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

MAN,  26,  M.  A.  in  Social  Sciences, 
disinclined  to  smother  in  the  academic 
vacuum,  seeks  editorial  or  reporting 
job  demanding  strong  social  purpose¬ 
fulness  and  capacity  for  personal 
growth.  Sound  knowldege  of  political 
and  economic  matters.  Box  7435,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR— Ideas,  energy, 
responsible  experience  smallest  to  me¬ 
tropolis.  Present  managing  editor 
large  daily  wants  publisher  with  more 
progressive  circnlstion  •  getting  ob¬ 
jectives.  Box  7499,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWS  or  city  desk,  slot  or  rim  job. 
Midwest,  South,  by  executive  New 
York  daily,  experienced  large,  me¬ 
dium,  small  cities,  as  M.  E.,  city,  wire, 
makeup,  sports  pix  editor,  editorials. 
American,  married,  48,  sober,  healthy, 
salary  reasonable.  Box  7597,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  man  with  notable  re¬ 
cord.  who  can  write  a  good  story,  news 
or  feature,  handle  a  staff  to  get  pro¬ 
duction  on  a  quality  level,  or  produce 
an  editorial  with  point  and  appeal, 
open  for  position  on  afternoon  daily 
on  or  near  Atlantic  seaboard.  Box 
7612.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


N.  Y.  TIMES  Reporter  seeks  respon¬ 
sible  position  on  snburban  newspaper. 
Box  7606.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
REPORTER-College  Qradnate  desires 
position  on  suburban  N.  Y.  Daily  or 
Weekly,  experience,  salary  minimum 
$50.  Box  7576,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
REPORTER,  14  years  on  all  beats,  fea- 
tnres;  highest  recommendations,  sin¬ 
gle.  Box  7619,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
REPORTER,  36,  seeks  news  aervice. 
trade  journal  poaition,  metropolitan 
area.  Box  7455,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ROVING  Correspondent  Mountain 
States  and  far  West  is  open  for  more 
assignments.  Box  7498,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

SEASONED  trade  paper  correspondent 
for  top  flight  ABP,  ABC  publications 
in  St.  Louis  area  deiires  two  nr  three 
additional  publications.  Box  7430,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITEfT  single.  colTeie 
gradnste.  now  with  nationally-known 
weekly,  desires  return  to  daily  field 
with  medinm-sized  paper  in  West  or 
midwest.  Box  7609,  Editor  A  PublisheTj 
VETERAN.  25.  now  part-time.  N.  T 
correspondent  for  2  larre  dailies  wants 
fnll  time  writing  position — news  and 
features.  Single,  willing  to  travel. 
Clinpings  and  references.  Box  7407. 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTBD  telegraph  or  news  editor- 
shin  on  small  claily.  Box  7585,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

WELL-KNOWN  WASHINGTON 
FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT 
Free  to  take  new  assign¬ 
ment  after  Jnly  1;  experi¬ 
enced  in  promoting  and  sell¬ 
ing  news  services:  Inter¬ 
ested  in  developing  new 
ideas  —  facsimile,  news 
magasine,  radio  program, 
column :  can  offer  some  real 
ideas.  Box  7550,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


VETERAN  reporter-feature  'writer  de¬ 
sires  position  on  small  Midwuteru 
daily  or  weekly  with  late  William 
Allen  White  editorial  policy.  Box 

7506.  Editor  A  Pnbllaher. _ _ 

WOMEN :  Former  department  head  on 
New  York  paper  and  aasociate  editor 
national  slick.  Specialist  in  women’s 
features  with  good  general  news  back¬ 
ground.  Outstanding  ability  to  analyie 
editorial  problemi  and  generate  tound, 
original  programs.  Have  atarted  or 
reorganized  many  now  auccesaful  de¬ 
partments.  Used  to  handling  large 
staff.  Familiar  with  advertising  side. 
Some  radio  experience.  Good  at  con¬ 
tact.  Available  for  right  full-time 
position,  or  as  consultant  to  ailing 
newspaper  or  magazine  department 
needing  fresh  approach.  My  knowl¬ 
edge  of  mass  feminine  psychology 
would  be  valuable  to  agency  with 
woman’s  products.  Box  7620,  Editor 

A  Publisher.  _ _ 

YALE  Student.  Vet,  23  desires  news- 
paper  job,  typing,  copy-proof-reading. 

Box  7617,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  man.  24,  single,  vet,  seeks 
copyreader  or  reporter  job.  June 
Graduate  Missouri  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  Some  experience.  Will  go  My- 
where.  Seymour  Rosenberg,  307  Col¬ 
lege  Ave.,  Columbia,  Missouri. 


SITUATIOKS  WAHTED— 

_ MECHANICAL _ 

COMPOSING  ROOM  working  or  non¬ 
working  foremsn  seeks  change.  Union 
or  un-orgsnized.  Sober  and  reliable. 
Best  references.  Seven  to  thirty  ma¬ 
chine  plant.  Cost  minded.  Box  7544, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


ENGRAVER  desires  position  in  me¬ 
dium  size  Newspaper  Engraving  De¬ 
partment.  Nine  years  experience.  All 
phases  of  Newspaper  Eng.  Can 
best  of  references.  Box  7588,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ _ 

COMPOSING  Room  Foreman,  daily 
newspaper.  Capable  and  reliable. 
of  references.  Prefer  Florida.  Box 

7600.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

"MECHANICAL  Superlntendent-P^ss- 
room  foreman.  Ho©  or  Goss  K.O.lr. 
color,  capable,  dependable  sober.  Best 
of  reference.  Box  7468,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ PHOTOGRAPHER _ 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER,  (brack  ^1 
around.  15  years  experience.  N.  Y.  O. 
staffs.  Forced  to  return  from  wMt 

coast  recently,  due  to  housing  short¬ 
age.  Can  ahow  acrap  hook  of  paat 
aasignmenU.  Sporta-news^and 
coverage.  Box  7439,  Editor  A  Pub- 

liiher. _ _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER — Ex-Marine  Photo 
Officer  and  pilot.  Seven  years  Irea- 

lance,  publicity,  aerial,  spot  news,  w- 
sesrch  photography.  Have  own  W'J- 
ment:  willing  to  travel.  Box  7414, 

Editor  A  Publlaher. _ 

PRESS  "PHOTOGRAPHER  avallahle 
Angnat  1  for  poat  in  aouthem 
eonld  conduct  complete  photographic 
aervice :  non-metropolitan  field  and 
studio  experience,  member  National 

Press  Photographers  Assn.  Will  travel 
for  Interview.  Veteran.  Age  29.  Box 
7406.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SlTUA’nOKS  WANTED— 
PUMJC  RELATIONS 

A  POSITION  'WITH  A  FUTURE  in 
N.  Y.  C.  by  a  man  with  a  future,  27: 
news  experience  excellent  background 
for  public  relations:  executive  ability 
alert  mature.  Box  7601,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _ 

CORPORATE  or  Trade  PR  or  Assiat- 
ant  Public  Relations  connection  de¬ 
sired  by  able,  aggressive,  experienced 
PR-newsmsn — 12  yesrs  experience 
with  media,  employed  but  wish  change 
to  daytime  position.  Box  7497,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWSPAPERMAN  25  yesrs  wants 
public  reistions  job  in  East.  Box 

7488.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PUBLIC  relations  or  advertising  copy 
writer.  News  and  sales  promotion 
ba  '.kground.  Single,  23,  minimum 
salary  $40  per  week.  William  Newell, 
85  Dlinklee  St..  Goncord,  N.  H. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

THE  BRITISH  Royal  Commis¬ 


sion  of  Inquiry '  on  the  Press 
has  decided  to  hold  secret  ses¬ 
sions  and  receive  testimony  and 
evidence  behind  closed  doors. 
Thus,  borrowing  the  technique 
of  the  Luce-Hutchins  Commis¬ 
sion,  it  has  also  borrowed  the 
criticism  that  goes  with  such  a 
decision  and  will  undoubtedly 
end  up  with  a  report  similarly 
ineffectual. 

If  the  Hutchins  group  had 
held  open  hearings  many  of  its 
misconceptions  and  erroneous 
conclusions  would  have  been 
avoided.  At  least,  the  press, 
which  was  the  subject  of  in¬ 
quiry,  would  have  let  the  Com¬ 
mission  know  in  no  uncertain 
terms  of  its  error  in  not  conduct¬ 
ing  any  research  before  it  was 
too  late  to  rectify.  Biased  testi¬ 
mony  obviously  would  have 
been  spotted  and  a  demand 
made  for  hearing  the  other  side. 

Perhaps,  the  British  Commis¬ 
sion  won’t  make  the  same  er¬ 
rors.  It  shouldn’t  if  it  profits  by 
experience  of  the  U.  S.  group. 

But  anything  can  happen  be¬ 
hind  closed  doors. 

«  *  « 

THE  PRESS  of  the  world  today 

is  the  cause  of  more  concern 
among  “interested”  groups  than 
ever  before.  We  say  “inter¬ 
ested”  with  tongue  in  cheek. 
The  Hutchins  Commission  ob¬ 
viously  was  motivated  by  the 
best  intentions.  The  British 
Commission  also  can  be  cred¬ 
ited  with  good  intentions,  al¬ 
though  there  is  room  for  de¬ 
bate  on  the  motivating  factor. 
The  underlying  purpose  of  the 
efforts  within  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  the  world 
press  are  well  intended  in  spite 
of  the  desire  of  some  countries 
to  either  block  it  or  channel  the 
results  to  suit  themselves. 

Heaped  on  top  of  these  are 
numerous  non-official  groups 
with  varying  political  affiliations 
which  debate  the  free  press  sub¬ 
ject  and  come  up  with  assorted 
“solutions.” 

Latest  of  these  is  the  British 
National  Council  for  Civil  Lib¬ 
erties  which  endorses  the  view 
that  the  “elimination  of  com¬ 
mercial  ownership  of  newspa¬ 
pers  would  promote  their  in¬ 
tegrity  as  a  service  to  the  com¬ 
munity.”  A  New  York  Times 
dispatch  from  London  says  this 
body  “disavows  any  connection 
with  the  Communist  party,  but 
is  generally  regarded  as  strong¬ 
ly  Left  Wing.” 

The  organization’s  resolution 
stated:  “It  is  felt  that  owner¬ 
ship  vested  in  recognized  and 
responsible  bodies,  such  as  polit¬ 
ical  and  other  groups,  profes¬ 
sional,  trade,  cultural  and  reli¬ 
gious,”  would  be  “more  likely 
to  provide  for  accurate  repre¬ 
sentation  of  fact  and  healthy 
formation  of  opinion  than  own¬ 
ership  resting  on  mere  posses¬ 
sion  of  wealth.” 

That’s  a  “party  line”  philos¬ 
ophy  which  we  have  heard  in 
this  country  many  times.  We 
fail  to  see  how  a  conversion  of 
our  economically  independent 


newspapers  to  subsidized  organs 
of  special  interests  would  “pro¬ 
vide  for  accurate  representation 
of  fact  and  healthy  formation  of 
opinion.” 

The  newspaper  efforts  of  spe¬ 
cial  groups  ( whether  they  be 
political,  labor  or  religious) 
generally  speaking  have  been 
notorious  flops  in  this  country. 
Almost  everyone  of  them  has 
failed  to  support  itself  either 
through  advertising  or  volun¬ 
tary  subscription  and  have  been 
maintained  through  enforced 
subscriptions  or  contributions. 

The  enemies  and  critics  of  the 
press  can  say  what  they  will 
about  our  newspapers,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  publishers  are  aware 
of  their  public  responsibility 
and  try  to  do  an  honest  job  of 
reporting  and  commenting  on 
the  news.  The  public  shows  its 
approval  by  voluntarily  spend¬ 
ing  more  than  $2,000,000  a  day 
for  more  than  50,000,000  copies 
of  their  daily  newspapers. 

*  *  • 

SOME  skeptics  may  challenge 

that  statement  about  publish¬ 
ers  aware  of  their  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  trying  to  do  an  honest 
job.  An  example  will  illus¬ 
trate  what  we  mean. 

Dale  Gramley,  editor  of  the 
Bethlehem  ( Pa. )  Globe-Times, 
recently  delivered  a  “statement 
of  policy”  *to  his  editorial  col¬ 
leagues.  It  was  a  “heart-to- 
heart”  talk  in  print.  He  said: 

“Our  joint  objective  continues 
to  be  what  it  has  been:  to  pub¬ 
lish  all  the  news  without  fear 
or  favor;  to  evaluate  it  as  hon¬ 
estly  and  objectively  as  it  is 
humanly  possible  to  do  so;  to 
respect  the  rights  of  all  groups 
and  individuals;  to  support  city, 
school,  county,  state  and  na¬ 
tional  governments  when  they 
operate  in  the  public’s  interests 
and  forthrightly  to  criticize 
them  when,  in  our  studied 
opinion,  they  subvert  the  pub¬ 
lic  welfare. 

“We  shall  insist  that  there  be 
no  ‘sacred  cows’  and  by  the 
same  token  that  there  be  no 
blacklists.  We  shall  continue 
to  be  non-partisan  in  politics, 
yet  keenly  interested  in  politics 
nevertheless.  We  are  the  news¬ 
paper  in  a  one-newspaper  town; 
hence  our  obligation  to  avoid 
partisanship  or  prejudice  is  a  se¬ 
rious  and  weighty  one. 

“We  shall  listen  to  the  voice 
of  the  nameless  little  person  as 
intently  as  we  do  to  that  of  the 
ever-present  ‘big  name.’  Our 
doors  and  our  telephone  switch¬ 
board  shall  be  open  to  all.” 

There  is  an  example  of  how 
one  editor  in  a  one-newspaper 
town  feels  about  his  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  public.  He  went 
on  to  ask  for  courtesy  from  all 
members  of  the  staff  to  all 
strangers  no  matter  what  their 
assignment.  He  emphasized  the 
importance  of  accuracy,  good 
taste,  etc.  and  added  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  “shall  seek  no 
personal  prerogatives  or  priv¬ 
ileges.” 


Illinois  Assembly 
Praises  Press  Help 

Chicago— A  special  committee 
of  the  Illinois  Assembly,  which 
has  been  investigating  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  state  mental  hos¬ 
pitals,  this  week  singled  out  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  and  Re¬ 
porter  Peter  Lisagor  for  com¬ 
mendation  “for  their  great  hu¬ 
manitarian  work.” 

Last  Fall,  with  Lisagor  doing 
the  investigating  and  writing, 
the  Daily  News  started  on  a 
campaign  revealing  the  ne¬ 
glected  state  of  the  hospitals. 
The  stories  brought  about  the 
official  investigation. 


As  for  the  editorial  page  pol¬ 
icy  he  said: 

“On  the  editorial  page  we 
shall  strive  to  give  personality 
and  character  to  our  paper  and 
to  provide  a  heart  and  con¬ 
science  for  it  and  for  the  com¬ 
munity.  We  shall  continue  to 
stand  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  whole  community  and  to 
speak  out  in  behalf  of  what 
seems  honest,  fair,  just,  and  in 
the  public  interest. 

“We  shall  continue  to  provide 
space  for  others’  viewpoints 
through  our  letters-to-the-editor 
column.  We  shall  not  hesitate 
to  print  criticisms  of  our  own 
opinions. 

“I  want  to  assure  you  we  have 
the  backing  of  enlightened  em¬ 
ployers.  Not  once  in  three  years 
of  service  with  you  have  the 
owners  and  publishers  of  the 
Globe-Times,  collectively  or  as 
individuals,  given  ‘orders’  as  to 
the  publication  or  suppression 
of  news  or  opinion.  I  consider 
this  relationship  outstanding  in 
contemporary  American  jour¬ 
nalism.  I  know  of  no  newspa¬ 
per  ownership  which  pays  its 
staff  a  higher  compliment.  Our 
aim  shall  be  to  continue  to  de¬ 
serve  this  confidence.” 

Here  is  testimony  from  an  edi¬ 
tor  concerning  an  enlightened 
publisher  who  has  the  public 
interest  at  heart.  There  are 
others.  The  contrary  type  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

Newspapers  supported  by  spe¬ 
cial  groups  and  bound  to  sup¬ 
port  their  policies  could  only  re¬ 
sult  in  violent  partisanship 
with  prejudice  and  bias  flagrant¬ 
ly  displayed  in  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  columns  similar  to  the 
labor  papers  we  see  today.  It 
wouldn’t  be  an  improvement 
over  the  independent  commer¬ 
cial  newspapers  we  have  today, 
but  it  would  probably  please  the 
critics  who  would  have  control 
of  a  paper  to  do  the  very  things 
they  now  accuse  others  of  doing. 


Indiana  Doily 
Names  Page 
Business  Head 


Henry  C.  Page,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hempstead  (L.  I.) 
Newsday,  has  resigned  to  accept 
the  position  of 
business  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  (Ind.) 

News  Sentinel. 

He  will  be 
s  u  c  c  e  e  ded  by 
Richard  H.  Am- 
berg,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the 
Oil  City  ( Pa. ) 

Blizzard  from 
1937  until  he 
was  called  to 
active  duty  with 
the  Navy  in 
1941. 


Page 


Mr.  Page  went  to  the  News- 
day  in  1942  and  has  since  seen 
the  paper  more  than  double  its 
circulation.  In  advertising,  it 
ranks  17  in  the  first  50  group 
of  evening  newspapers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Media  Records  linage  re 
ports. 

Prior  to  coming  to  the  Long 
Island  paper,  Mr.  Page  was  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Knoxville 
(Term.)  Journal  for  five  years. 
His  first  job  was  as  a  reporter 
on  the  Miami  ( Fla. )  Daily  News 
in  1925.  Subsequently  he  was 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Clarksdale  ( Miss. )  Daily  News. 

For  the  past  20  months,  Mr. 
Amberg  has  been  director  of 
public  relations  of  the  American  . 
Transit  Association  and  director  ’ 
of  their  newspaper.  Passenger 
Transport.  During  the  war,  he 
was  flag  secretary  to  Admiral 
R.  K.  Turner  and  naval  advisor 
on  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur’s 
staff. 


How  Radio  Spends 

Washington — Radio  stationi 
allocate  one-third  of  their  sell¬ 
ing  expenses  to  odvertising, 
promotion  ond  publicity,  a 
study  made  by  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters 
shows. 

The  study  reveals  the  sta¬ 
tion's  total  selling  expense  is 
10.6%  of  net  revenue.  Sal-  | 
aries,  wages  and  commissions 
account  for  5.8%;  advertising, 
promotion  and  publicity  3.6%; 
and  other  selling  expenses, 
1.2% 


What  Makes  “Old  Faithful"  Faithful? 

Vacation-time  is  certain  to  stimulate  curious 
queries.  How  come  ■  ”Old  Faithful”  perpet¬ 
ually  spouting?  How  big  around  is  a  Califor¬ 
nia  redwood?  Is  Niagara  Falls  growiaf 
smaller?  And  a  reader’s  local  newspaper  is 
apt  to  be  the  Answer-Forum.  The  Haskia 
Information  Service,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Is 
”Old  Faithful”  in  this  regard. 


The  Milmm  City  Star  (E  S— 3,306)  has  rs- 

nawsd  its  contract  for  The  Haskin  Ssrviet. 
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EDITOR  *  PUBLISHER  for  Jhm  2I» 


Copy.  Tons  of  it  every  year.  Newspaper 
stories,  best  sellers,  and  booklets  on  raising 
chickens.  Whatever  the  subject  material, 
the  final  production  is  going  to  make  an 
impression  somewhere.  It’s  going  to  change 
in  some  way  one  man's  ideology.  It  may 
stimulate  the  lives  of  millions. 

The  Linotype  operator  has  an  important 
role  in  the  dissemination  of  knowledge. 
He  turns  thought  into  type  slugs,  helps 


^  in  u.  S.  A. 


speed  li\'ing  ideas  throughout  the  world. 

We’re  part  of  the  team,  too.  Our  main 
interest  is  to  pro\’ide  vou  with  the  finest 
equipment  possible  . . .  Linotvpes  that  will 
transmit  your  everv  command  into  profit¬ 
able  production  Today’s  new  Blue  Streak 
Models  achieve  a  flexibility  and  operating 
economv  that  merit  your  close  attention. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
29  Ryerson  St.,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 


Linotyp*  Fair^etd  and  Spartan  Black 


HIS  TOUCH 
THRILLS  MILLIONS 
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What  the 
INQUIRING 
PANTHER 
found  out  in 
Pittsburgh 


The  Panther,  University  of  Pittsburgh  student 
publicali^n,  recently  asked:  “Which  of  the  3 
large  Pitttburgh  papers  do  you  think  presents 
the  news-TOOst  fairly?” 

.  .  .  44.5%  of  the  replies  said,  “77re  Pittsburgh 
Press.’* 

.  .  .  39%  named  the  next  paper. 

.  .  .  We  won’t  embarrass  the  third. 


We  think  it  fair  to  believe  that  confidence  in  a 
paper’s  editorial  policy  breeds  confidence  in 
its  advertising  pages.  Perhaps  that  explains 
why  The  Press  for  forty  years  has  led  in  adver¬ 
tising  lineage  and  been  the  only  Pittsburgh 
paper  among  the  25  national  leaders. 


1  lie 

Pittsburgh  Press 


.  .  .  I\  CITY  CIRCULATION 
.  .  .  IN  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
...  IN  RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
...  IN  GENERAL  ADVERTISING 


...  IN  TOTAL  ADVERTISING 


SCRIPPS  -  HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 

NfW  YORK  ....  WoHd-T»hgnm  COlUMBUS . OHmm  DRIVER . Rodry  Ml.  N*wi  EVANSVIUE . Pnu 

ORViLANO . ONCMNATI . Ro<f  MRMINOHAM . fo$l  HOUSTON . fnu 

mrsaUROH . fnu  KB4TUCKY . foil  MEMPHIS.  .  .  .  Commtrchl  Af,p»al  FORT  WORTH . Frtn 

SAN  FRANCISCO . Newt  CeWaglM  •dHiwi,  Cmcmnatf  Potf  H  MEMPHIS . fnu-Seimilor  ALBUQUERQUE . Tribiim 

BWIANAPOUS . Twmi  KNOXVRXi . Newt^SwlHMl  H  *1^^  WASHINGTON . Newt  EL  PASO . Htrold-M 


NeNenol  AdnrHtiog  DtparlmmI 


no  Peril  Avettee 


New  YetR 


Chicege  •  Sen  Frencitco  •  DelroH  •  CIncInnell  •  Philorielplile  «  Fori  Werib 


